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THE FREEDOM OF HISTORY 


HEN, in my college days, our old professor of philosophy 

added to his course on the history of philosophy a course 

on the philosophy of history the boys averred that that was « iS) 
enough: he had only to read his old lectur rd. Perhay 


before I am through, it may be as easy to guess why one who has 
long been a student of the history of fre 
theme the freedom of history. Not the freedom of the histori 


Far be it from me, in this presence, to discuss the liberties taken by 


historians, or even the liberties sometimes taken with histor 
It is of history in her own proper person that I wish to spe 

To a student of the history of freedom it might appear, I admit 
on a first glance through the literature of his subject, tl he vers 


which hamper liberty must for long have troubled themselves little 
about history. But, though her piace in the earhest annals ot! 
repression is small as compared, say, with that of philosophy, 

needs but a moment’s thought to be sure 
of authority—tribal, political, theological, social—among which Sir 
Frederick Pollock has divided the responsibility for persecution can 
ever have been indifferent to the study of the past \nd, as the 
inquirer takes up one by one those rude be rinning 


shed dim light on early human affairs, it presently dawns on him 


that whatever in them savors of freedom comes not from tolerance, 
but from monopoly. Soon, too, it dawns on him that, even if in 


that old dav official tradition could have found a rival, that rival 
could by no means have been history. For, as one studies method 
and spirit of those old jottings, priestly or royal, rhapsodic or epic, 


one grows to understand how large a liberty must 


rst come to 
human thought before the thing we now call history could be born, 
1 Presidential address read before the American Historical Ass ation 


Cincinnati, December 28, 1916. 
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and why it was no accident that that birth, when at last it came, 
came only in the freest of ancient commonwealths at the very acme 
of its freedom. 

The historians of Greek civilization have not failed, indeed, to 
point out the many steps by which even there that advent was pre- 
pared: how the Homeric poems paved the way by their free hand- 
ling of the gods and of their share in the affairs of men—how Hesiod 
by his daring to reduce to system myth and legend—how the Ionian 


hilosophers by their new teaching as to the nature and the worth 


T 

of truth—how Hecataeus by his bold assertion of the right of 
criticism. But from these to history was yet a mighty stride. Even 


Hecataeus used free hand only to reject. Topic and matter tradi- 
tion still supplied him. His story began still with the gods; and 
from them, unwincing, he traced his own descent. 

Chen, in the Athens of Pericles, there rose the father of History. 
Father of the name, he was, as of the thing; and surely seldom, in 
this world where all things pass by shades into each other, was new 
departure conceived more clearly or more vividly defined than then 
was history by Herodotus. Such is just now our emphasis on con- 
tinuity, which is the condition of all science, that we are in danger 
of forgetting change, which is the condition of history; and you 
will pardon me if I pause for a moment on what may seem so tire- 
somely familiar. “Of the history of Herodotus the Halicarnas- 
sian”, so began the pregnant opening sentence that stood to him for 
preface and introduction, “this is a setting forth”. That word 
History (icropia), which now replaced the verb of simple narra- 
tion that had still contented Hecataeus, was chosen with care. Set 
in the forefront like a title and thereby destined to become the cur- 
rent name not only of the book of Herodotus but of the new study 
it opened, that word was no strange word to his readers. It was 
only, as we all know, the noun of the familiar verb that meant “to 
inquire”. What Herodotus meant by it we still call “research”. 
What he thus emphasized as marking off his book from others was 
not his subject, but his method. Hecataeus had asserted his free- 
dom of judgment; but that judgment was subjective. Herodotus 
asserts his freedom of initiative: what he offers is truth sought out 
and verified. In the land, in the city, where above all is honored the 
roinrns, the creator, the artist who can invent and adorn—at Athens, 
where all things are measured by the standard of “the fair and the 
good Herodotus will set up the new ideal of objective truth, of 
plodding inquiry. But, if method thus take the foreground, his 


next words define as clearly the field and the purpose of his book: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Of the research of Herod stl s gy I 
“in order that the doings of men 1 s 


their achievements, great and wonderful, whether by 


barbarians wrought, fail of renown”. With re 

a field heretofore sacred to religion and to poetry 
cern himself not with the gods, but with the afi 
will narrate great deeds; but not those of his ow1 
own city—not those of Athens, the home of his exil 


the Greeks, his race and that of his reader **Whet 


or by barbarians wrought”: he believes in thi 

for their own sake, and impartially told. Her 

thing new But he has more to say. His is no v 
oinning and ndinon naw!) | 
finning and ending nowners and ya 

As, like a man of science, he has put first | ! 
philosopher, he has defined his general 

he seizes him a specific theme, with unity | tion « 


Disdaining all prelude, he launches on the story « 


Persian world-struggle he will make central. refusi1 ( 
all causes older than the human ones he sel 
Do we grasp the full signi nce of his pronounce: 


deed of Herodotus was itself one of the achieve: 
wonderful that must not fail of its renown. In all th 


human thought I know but one transition to match in 


that emancipation of history from poetry: the step, centut 


by which what we now call natural science turned from 


company of theology and her handmaid philosophy to tl 
but surer path of observation and experiment. In th 
before Herodotus, the national genius of the Tews had 


in the study of the past, beginnings of rare promise ; but 


that Hebrew chronicling remained only a Jacob’s ladder. 


angels of God ascending and descending 


Only Greece was ripe for the step of Herodotus; and G 


1 


too ripe. We who measure his work by that which came 


note how much there was still in him of the love of story 
naive credulity, of reverence for the gods, forget too 
there were limits to his freedom—that Athens was just 
the control of the populace, the most conservative of soci 
—that, even while he wrote, that populace enacted the la 


peithes, which put at the mercy of its juries all who d 


gods or taught new views—that his friends, an Anaxagora 


tagoras, were driven out on that charge. 


~ 


Herodotus, it is true, was genuinely reverent. Thx 
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open for their fellows the door to a new era—an Augustine, a Dante 
—must ever be men of reverence. Only such can gain a hearing. 
Sut they are also men of tact. Only such can “put it over”. Yet, 
if Herodotus reverenced the gods, he counted their plans unknown 
alike to all men. If he credited their oracles, he did not overlook 
how often they are equivocal or misleading. If he listened to 
dreams, he distrusted their interpreters and knew that oftenest what 
men dream is but an echo of their waking thoughts. He first among 
the Greeks showed reverence for the gods of other lands. Strange 
tales he told, but often to spice them with a doubt; and, even when 
most naive, there was shrewd art in his naiveté. Everywhere he 
asked for evidence, and everywhere made human eyes and ears its 
test. From first to last his interest was in human affairs and 
human deeds; and ever, as his work advanced, he wandered less 
and less from that great central drama he had made his theme. 

So did Herodotus educate his readers ; and it is the very measure 
of his achievement that the greater historian who followed him 
found history free. Thucydides had need no longer to propitiate 
an audience. He built on the foundations laid by Herodotus ; and, 
if with incomparably more of insight, judgment, self-restraint, he 
yet but realized the same ideal. For him, too, the field of history 
was only human affairs, human achievements. He, too, would reach 
no farther back than the great world-struggle of his yesterday, and 
even for that would rest at every point upon research. He, too, and 
even more clearly than Herodotus, aimed at no mere literary suc- 
cess, but at that sternly true discernment and portrayal of human 
life which should make his work, as he averred, no momentary 
triumph, but a xrijpa és aei—a thing of worth forever. 

Thus high did Thucydides rate the thing we know as history. 
True, he did not call it by that name; and even Herodotus, though 
he used that word not only for his research but for the information 
it brought him, had not so clearly made it cover his narrative itself. 
But never was literary form less accident than theirs. “Out of 
purpose and matter is bern the form”’, said the great historian who 
a century ago opened a new day for history.?_ And in that word the 
Greek public from the first found a name for the new thing as a 
whole. Though the word might still be used in its old meaning of 
research in general, it was already to Aristotle, in the next genera- 
tion, a technical term. Carefully that master of rhetoric discrim- 
inates history from poetry. Their difference, he says, is not that 

2 Ranke, in the preface to his own first book, 1824: “Aus Absicht und 
Stoff entsteht die Form.” (Werke, XXXIIIL-XXXIV. vii.) 
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The freedom of His 


one is prose, the other verse. Herodotus 
tory. But history must relate the things 


poetry such things as might take place. | 
universal, history’s in the particular. 
Truth to fact, interest in the particular 


scription holds. Already history had won 


the citizenship that still is hers. And yet 


In Thucydides history reached the highest 


tiquity. Though in later nd in t 


Greece 
pupil there rose many who deserve the | 


work, aS men agree, Was Dut approximatior 


done. Why? Was it in any wise from la 


Not of religious freedom. The tact of 


straint of Thucydides, had their reward 

carnassian not exile but ten talents. It was 
who went to his death for impiety. But we 
to measure the fruits of intolerance by deat! 
is more complex. Even religious intolet 
religion is so intolerant, but only becaus« 


The veriest skeptic of us cannot get hot 


dropping into religion for an oath f we 
tolerance, though perhaps as deadly, loses 


since now what seems to us shaken is not the 


but only those of society, or perhaps of busit 


for a heresy trial mere starvation through 


name. But for the repression of man or of 


malice—or of intent. Simple neglect will d 


ideas there is an attitude more fatal still 


inertia, [ mean, which listens an 
point; that inertia which welcomes every 
uses it not for the new idea, but as a b 
or no idea at all : that inertia which for ever 
place in old categories, though 1n doing so it 
tity ; that inertia which is forever doing the 
into good society by identifying it with sor 

How was it with history among the anci 
special fitness for the task will not be qu 
the foremost student of ancient historiogray 
to what he deems the cause of that st 


planation, as have others before him, in th 


rhetoric. ‘“ The general public”, he tells us, “ 


Aristotle, Poe IX 
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ful and convenient to listen to a melodious style, an entertaining 
narrative, and the historians gladly let themselves be led by this 
current, since it promised the greater applause.”* Parting company 
with philosophy, its fellow in the search for truth, what still called 
itself history became the tool of the politician, the advocate, the 
popular lecturer, the literary artist—of all who would win by its 
means a selfish end. They talked still of research, but it was for 
rhetorical effect. They took their story as they found it, if only 
they could delight the popular taste. Herodotus and Thucydides 
were still admired ; but it was for their style or their success. Now 
and then a bold thinker, such as Polybius, rose again to the great 
thought of the masters and prized historical truth; but not even 
such could free themselves from slavery to rhetoric—its demands 
absorbed their best time and effort. Thus Hermann Peter; and, 
though his colors are dark, few will question their essential truth 
who remember the rooted aestheticism of Graeco-Roman culture. 
the historian, then, was not yet wholly free. Herodotus and 
Thucydides had won for history a hearing, and for themselves a 
fame that tempted imitators. They had not created for it a public; 
and without a public there could be, for the mass of scholars, no 
economic freedom. That the bar was economic, at least in great 
part, is suggested not alone by the gap between ideals and practice— 
what nobler ideal for the truth of history could there be than that 
which Cicero declares the accepted one, to dare no falsehood nor 
conceal a truth nor be suspect of favor or of guile ?>—but by what 
we know of the financial fortunes of those who approached most 
nearly such ideals. Herodotus and Thucydides were men of family 
and doubtless of estate, able to travel and writing in the leisure and 
the detachment of exile. So, too, of course, was Polybius, the 
guest-friend of the Scipios. The statesman Caesar, the courtier 
Tacitus, the retired officer Ammianus, were, like them, favorites of 
fortune—or knew how to master fortune. If even for these the 
tide had grown too strong, where should ordinary men find encour- 
agement or means for the search of documents, the verification of 
evidence, the patient sifting and weighing? Whence could come 
the chairs, the endowments, the libraries and archives, the public 


subsidies, while as yet no public demand existed? The ten talents 


4 Peter, Wahrheit und Kunst, Geschichtsschretbung und Plagiat im Klassi- 


schen Altertu Leipzig I I 2 

5 Cicero, De Oratore, II. 15: “ Quis nescit primam esse historiae legem, ne 
quid falsi dicere audeat? Deinde ne quid veri non audeat? Ne quae suspicio 
gratiae sit scribend Ne quae si tatis? Haee scilicet fundamenta nota 
sunt omr 


granted by Athens to Herodotus did not prove a precedent; and 
even they were doubtless a vning of the patriot, the artist, rather 
than the historian. 

But, back of all this, w/ Why no bl nd 
What thus for centuries enslaved and sterilized history was, I am 
convinced, no set antipathy o ill will at all tw 1 e inertia 
No age ever needed history re ut this 2-3 1 f to gt ) 
its nature and its worth The standards of the age re those of 
art, and it asked only that history be “ raised to t And on 
remembers how Guizot ribes the short e of é CIV tions 
to their want of variety in institutions and ideals 

It was Christianity, thinks Hermann Peter, that treed history 
from rhetoric and restored truth to the thi \ | hat new 
age enthroned was not truth, but the Truth. In the field of morals, 
it is true, the new faith taught sincerit True, t its earliest 
teachers, filled with their message, wer tient of rhetori 1 
even of grammar, boasting themselves lovers not of words but of 
things. True, its philosopher apologists, led to the new religion by 
that search for truth still taught by phil nd the 
goal of their search, asked for it nothing but freedor fancied it 
needed only a hearing to convert the world True, the erial 
convert who at last endowed it with the longed-for fre ed 
his act on the premise that Heaven itself would have religions free 
Moreover, Christia is an historical religio basis not a co 
mogony or a priesth e or a series visions or a metaphysical 
system, but the storv of a life—its prime documents a g1 of bic 
raphies. And these biographies linked the story of the master to 
the long annals of his people, whose | like th their 
poetry, and the loftv teac gy ott pro s. b me the heritage 
of the younger faith. In that Hebrew lit ire, whic rried 
them back to the very cri ! 1 in \ l-v of 
their own aspiring sect, Christ scholars now tio 

for the first thought of a history truly universal, and with zeal tool 
up the great task of kni g O a sing { s of 
Orient and Occident 

But—to Christian histor s the biographi vere the 
starting-point of that Chris stor rapl ere e 1 rd of 
merely human life. That long history which was now their | 
amble was the sacred story of the chose yple h its J 
ladder forever linki1 irth to he he cent 
Jehovah, now the God of all the earth \bout nd i 
culmination in the Gospels all other history ust 1 fall into 
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place ; and from the sacred record—for the record too is sacred— 
may be learned the plans of the Omnipotent. It was Jerome who 
now found them in the interpretations and the visions of Daniel— 
in the image with head of gold and belly of brass, in the four great 
beasts that came up out of the sea—and from his day on almost to 
ours the changing empires of earth have been forced to find a place 
within that scheme. Whatever in non-sacred annals was found in 
conflict with Holy Writ must be discarded. What was left must 
be adjusted to its words. Man’s career on earth became a fall. 
Nor might human wit exalt itself: Pythagoras and Plato had learned 
from Moses, Seneca from Paul. 

Yet history was still of moment, and earth was still its scene. 
But when the religious genius of Augustine, turning with disdain 
from earthly story, centred all interest on a State of God which 
filled the universe, and traced from revelation its career, even from 
the primal counsels of eternity to the ultimate goal of prophecy in 
the New Jerusalem, leaving to earth and time but a poor midway 
span—when even in that earthly span man’s place was but a puppet’s, 
his impulses the voice of guardian angel or besetting fiend, and all 
the spheres ’twixt Empyrean and Hell the battleground of God and 
Satan—when, to the growing exegesis of,the Church, not even Holy 
Writ itself was prized for the poor literal facts of history, but for 
those deeper meanings, allegorical, moral, anagogical, mystical, to 
be discerned beneath: then history, like all else, was lost in theology. 

The Middle \ge did not dissever them. Nay, to forbid it there 
grew to completeness that consummate preserver of the unity of 
thought, the procedure against heresy. And to the end of that long 
age of faith history did not escape the paternal eye. Yet even 
through that age history lived on. Great was often her freedom in 
all that lay beyond the line of sacred. Ever and again a biogra- 
pher or a contemporary historian—an Einhard or a Nithard in the 
ninth century, a Villehardouin or a Joinville in the thirteenth— 
showed how vigorous still could be the interest in human affairs 
and human deeds. All through that age one finds by snatches 
abundant proof of the same impulse. And long before the ending 
of that age the clergy’s scribbling habit was heaping up materials 
that should one day prove rich for history. That they did not fruit 
in history then was due, I am convinced, far less to intolerance 
than to inertia. Revelation sufficed. “ For we Christians”, Augus- 
tine had said, “stayed by divine authority in the history of our re- 
ligion, doubt not the utter falsehood of whatever contravenes it, 
and know that whatever else there be in secular writings, true or 


| 
| 
\ | 
| 


false, is of no moment to our right and blessed living.” “ Stayed 
by divine authority ”: ah, that was what contented the Middle Ages 
What room in any soul for intgrest in human affairs when all th 
history worth while had been worked out and mad part of the 
great scheme of salvation? What need of insight o1 

history had been “ raised to a philosophy ”? 


Even when the Middle Ages waned, the revived study of the 


cients and the rise of a lay republic of letters did not at first. or 
must confess, greatly advantage the freedom ¢ 
courtier humanist charged with a biography of his 


or a history of his dynasty, the humanist chancellor commissioned 


by the city fathers to write the history of the town, was 


less free to find or tell the truth th ] ( I 
ler unhampered by hereditary lords or local ! ce 
too, was humanist, and the tyranny of rhetoric, neve 

pelled throughout the Middle Ages, now reasserted itself with doubk 
power. It was the humanist historian’s v function to e tl 
glories of his prince or of his city a vehicle for the display of th 


Latin style to which he owed his post \nd if history, thus again 
an art, a branch of literature, dared in a field so secular to shun the 
mention of ecclesiastical miracle a d even to forget the ore 
salvation, it was too ofien to borrow from the ancient 
varnish of omen and of prodigy. 

But, little by little, the two civilizations thus face to face brought 
reciprocal emancipation. The scholars forced to trim betweet 
two grew critical of both. A Petrarch sifting for a Luxemburg em 
peror the Austrian charters, a Valla detecting for Alfonso of Naples 
the absurdity of the Donation of Constantine, might still reach 
only the results their lords desired; but they reached them by 
methods sound and full of startling suggestiveness \nd when 
Valla, thus accredited, but at no master’s beck, found flaws as well 
in sainted Vulgate and in scarce less sainted Livy, the age of free 
inquiry had dawned. In that new atmosphere of intellectual alert 
ness, there came now to the helm in Church and State men of keen 
vision and of open mind. For three-quarters of a centurv ther: 


ripened in Italy an 


and speech not reached again till our day Che growing zeal f 
knowledge found employment for others than dilettanti; and 
Rome, where world-wide interests and rich archives offered th 
scholar yet another freedom, there now dawned once more upon a 
plodding functionary the great thought of Herodotus. Flavio 


Biondo was no genius like the Greek ; but his honest soul had caught 
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the meaning of research, and the fruits his years of downright toil 
wrung from the fallow medieval centuries stirred abler minds to 
imitation. A humanist pope, himself no mean historian, gave Bion- 
do’s labors vogue by an abridgment in more flowing Latin. A 
humanist librarian of the Vatican used his treasures for a history 
of the popes which in its chatty frankness forgot both rhetoric and 
religious awe. And while there thus revived at Rome, and soon 
beyond the Alps, the spirit of Herodotus, there was born again in 
free and democratic Florence the spirit of Thucydides. A Machia- 
velli, a Guicciardini, a Varchi, brought to bear upon the history of 
earlier days and of their own the trained political experience and 
social insight gained by touch with practical affairs. And even be- 
fore such models could exert their charm, the keen eyes of a 
Philippe de Commines were busy in France and Burgundy, and 
Venice was extorting from her diplomats such masterpieces of po- 
litical alertness as attest how ripe the time was growing. 

Nor from that day has history languished. To her freedom 
there came, indeed, sudden check with the great religious reaction 
we call the Reformation. Once more human affairs sank into in- 
significance. Less by far than that of the older church did the 
theology of Luther or Calvin accord reality or worth to human 
effort. Luther valued history, it is true, but only as a divine lesson ; 
and Melanchthon set himself to trace in it the hand of God, ad- 
justing all its teachings to the need of Protestant dogma. Had 
either Papist or Lutheran brought unity to Christendom, history 
again must have become the handmaid of theology. But, while the 
struggle lasted, both sides had other use for her. And now it came 
to history’s profit that Christianity is an historical religion. Not 
in the court of metaphysics, but at the bar of sober fact, had Protes- 
tant and Catholic to make good their charges and their claims; and 
by such evidence as should not only quiet the devout but rout op- 
ponents and convince the hesitant. At bottom, too, they were 
honest and earnest men who strove, convinced each of the sound- 
ness of his cause and eager to prove it by research. To discomfit 
the Magdeburg centuriators a Baronius printed wholesale the ar- 
chives of the Vatican. To rescue what could yet be saved of the 


prestige of the saints the Bollandists outdid their Calvinist critics 
in relentless sifting of the legends. Contemporary annalists vied 
with each other in savage suspicion—and in documentation. Soon 
on both sides came internal rivalries: Calvinist impeached Lutheran, 
and Anglican Calvinist—Benedictine rallied to defend against Jesuit 


his ancient charters. And on all sides this wealth of study brought 


ne 
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keener insight, fairer judgment, deeper interest in human affairs 
Were my theme the freedom, not of history, but of the hist 


there would be another tale to tell: how a Christendom divided into 


course of scholars; how Inquisition was reinforced by Index, 


put at the beck of religious party all its means of repression, and 
how, as religious passion died and religious conviction grew hollow, 


that civil power made religious pretext serve its own ends 


up for the State a repression more unscrupulous. But, if the works 


of Guicciardini, left unpublished at his death, could see print only 
after mutilation, and Varchi’s must wait two centuries for print at 


all—if even old Platina must find place upon the Index—if Gian 
none atoned for his history of Naples by ending his d naS 
ard dungeon, or even in Switzerland Johann von Muller must fend 


off the censor by making Bern read Boston in his imprint—such 


things as these but muzzled history. In their own way they were, 


indeed, a tribute to her success and her importance; and, though 
for a time they made historians cautious and often silent, the time 

came when such censures were the tfortuns¢ I 100 na pubd 


lishers intrigued for them to quicken sales. Under the very shelter 


of that censorship the churchly scholars worked out the sciences of 


research and piled up great tomes of sifted record which should one 
day equip both friend and foe nd in d e of that « rshi 
unchurchly scholars—Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire—shut out fror 
the archives of states and churches, | ed hist to the story 
of civilization and made it teach the experience of mankind Kings 


were their disciples: and, however vigorously the “ enlightened 


despots’ wielded still the censorship in their own defense, they 
called historians to universitv chairs and to the keeping of their 
libraries and archives. 


Even the French Rey lution, which swept their worl \ an 


would fain wipe all things out to build them new, prov no serious 
interruption [he problems born of its new freedom, t vider 11 
terests bred by its democracy, the sobering lessor taught | its col 
apse, stirred in its sons an appetite tor his y tor ch that of 
reactionary foes; and, in its sweep over Europe, it had sequestered 

everywhere for public use treasures ot 1 manuscript w 

é 


now for the first time became accessible to 
And in the train of this cataclysm came the great inventions 


ministrative devices—postal system and steamship, railway and tele 


] } 1 } +} r 
camps made travel perilous, hampered res , cut short the int 
State united with Church for the muzzling of the press; how ( 
ClVii power, leane on yet more he y Il 
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graph—which have yet more freed the historian from the bonds of 
time and space. Of what these have made possible in the century 
behind us I do not need to speak: of the organization of historians, 
the great enterprises, national and international, the subsidies of 
governments, the aid from institutions of learning—the co-opera- 
tion of neighbor studies—of the resulting wealth of production, the 
broadening of history’s scope, the democratizing of all her interests. 
The new friends brought, indeed, new perils. How Napoleon dealt 
with history and historians is a commonplace. The “ Gottingen 
seven’ may remind us of the temper of the Reaction. 7°48 had too 
its martyrs, among them Mommsen. What indignant religion still 
could do is suggested by the academic careers of Strauss and Renan 
—to come no nearer. State endowments and state professorships 
have brought the state new power to reward or punish. Prizes, or- 
ders, decorations, social preferment, have proved an influence some- 
times more seductive—and not unused. The Roman Index still 
persists, revised and rejuvenated at the opening of the twentieth 
century by the same pope who opened to scholars the treasures of 
the Vatican; and only last year saw placed upon it the latest volume 
of the most scholarly of church historians. Nor is all clear sailing 
ahead. The Poltzeistaat of present-day Europe is no Elysium of 
intellectual freedom, as we shall know when some day it is safe to 
tell its story; nor are the rising theories of collectivism much more 
reassuring than those of state omnipotence. To any who think our 
easy-going America is at bottom more tolerant let me commend the 
essay in which one of our own number has over the shoulders of 
Kansas laid playful lash on our society as a whole.* How fragile is 
all liberty in time of stress we need just now no reminder; and I 
trust that the doughty publisher who has given us so fair-minded a 
history of the censorship of the Church may survive to attempt a 
study which will more severely test his impartiality—on the censor- 
ship of the present war. 

3ut through all this, though historians have suffered, history 
herself has come unscathed. Her conception of her task has deep- 
ened and broadened. The sciences of nature and of mind have re- 
lieved her of much that she once thought it hers to explain. The 
new sciences of society have enriched her with a background and 
are daily illumining her results by theirs. She herself is learning 
to ply at need their methods and has thus bridged many a gap. But 
she is still free to make her central task that of Herodotus and 


6 Carl Becker, “ Kansas” (in Essays in American History dedicated to F, J 


Turner, New York, 1910.) 
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Thucydides, of Biondo and Guicciardini: her method research, her 
theme human experience and human effort, her aim to understand 
and to portray. 

Yet no. From the side of our neighbors who are devoted to the 
method of study which in our day has monopolized the name of 
science, and from the great and growing public whose intellectua 


1 
nis, there nas come agall in again a 


habits have been shaped by t 


demand that history be “ raised toa science”. It has found spokes 


men not only in men of science, but among historians themselves 
Sometimes these have been content with refusing to history a scien 


tific rank ; but oftener, denying it all worth, they have proposed to 
assimilate its method to theirs or to adopt its name for their own 


science. Thus Auguste Comte a century ago would turn it into so 


ciology ; and, in like fashion since, the adepts of one and another 
study. Only the other day a colleague of our own, in a learned and 
thoughtful booklet, claimed its name for anthropology 

Let it not be thought that | deprecatt Su h lis us 1) 1) 1 
sion is above all things to be wel ed 1 ] t 
gratitude to those who meet us on its plan Let us | 
them all we can. What I deprecate is only 
not take the trouble to t unk, but is alwavs for whatever ! t 
make its intellectual labor easy by levelling d How 


antiquity that inertia “ raised” history to an art, how in the Midd 


Age to a philosophy, I have tried to tell you. Even in success the 
laziness of that inertia showed its cloven foot: for the art imposed 
on history was not true art, but conventional artifice—the philosophy 


that smothered history was not free speculation, but veiled author 
ity. From the point of view of art or of philosophy, history, if ap 
proached in freedom by thinking men, could well have vindicated 
her right to be. And to-day it is not against anv effort to test het 
scientific worth that she demurs, but against the imposition upon 
her, by those who have not waited to understand what she herself 
is about, of a method born of other needs and meant for other ends 
—a method itself not free from metaphysical taint, and often, as 
urged on history, a cloak but too transparert for the yea or nay of 
dogma. 

The rise, among students of these sciences, of such an attitude 
is not hard to explain. While as yet it was history alone that 
studied the past her name came to be used, in current speech, not 
only for all study of the past, but for the past itself ; and, when the 
rising sciences learned too to use “ the historical method ”—to study 


things in their becoming as well as in their being—they too in this 


7 Frederick J. Teggart, Prolegomena to Histor Berkeley 
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sense studied history. As man is of course a child of nature, he 
too came within the scope of these sciences ; and, while biology and 
anthropology thus studied man’s career as animal, the new sciences 
of society took fruitful cognizance, and by a kindred method, of his 
development in family and tribe, community and race, and the sys- 
tematic sciences of mind dealt with all the phases and activities of 
his intellectual life. What wonder that those devoted to this method 
of study have found it hard to see what place is left for history? 
To make that word cover all study of the past would make it in- 
clusive of all sciences ; and, recognizing that history has had special 
connection with things human, they have assumed its narrower field 
to be the human past and that whatever studies the human past is 
history. But this is rash. Notso has science grown. The sciences, 
like the arts, were born of practical needs. Their fields were not 
cut four-square out of the blue, like a western state or a theme for 
a doctor’s thesis. They did but stumble on them, playing with the 
tools of the busy arts after the day’s work. What justified them 
then, what justifies them now, is not their fitting into any scheme 
for the division of knowledge, but the worth of what they seek and 
their effectiveness in seeking it. The formal sciences, mathematics 
and logic, deal with all that is; but they do not shut out physics, nor 
physics chemistry, nor these biology, from a like free range. There 
is no study that is but may throw light upon the past of man. That 
for his knowledge of that past man needs physical sciences, biolog- 
ical sciences, social sciences, goes without saying. It nowise fol- 
lows that these or any of these are history, or that history is not 
needed too. What history is, what history is for, must be asked of 
history herself. 

But here perhaps our scientific neighbor interrupts: “ Of history 
herself? Ah, you mean historiography.” Well, to shelve as his- 
toriography what has so long been known as history and then to 
borrow the ancient name for some new use of her materials, re- 
minds me, I confess, of that old derivation of Middletown from 
Moses—by dropping -oses and adding -iddletown. But what, then, 
has that old-fashioned history to say for herself? Why should she 
still be free? Freedom is not air or sunlight, ample for all. Free- 
dom is elbow-room—and elbow-room in a crowd. Why in this 
huddled, hustling world should that old history take space or time? 

It does not depend on whether that history is a science or an art or 
a philosophy or mixed of all or apart from all. All these may be 
ways to truth. Such classifications describe ; they do not prescribe. 
To the logicians themselves their boundaries are shadowy. Bene- 
detto Croce, who seems once to have reckoned history a science, a 
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dozen years ago pronounced it art, and later has identified it with 
philosophy. But by a science he did not mean a natural science 
when he called it art he added “ but without loss of loyalty to fact”; 
and when he declared it philosophy he explained that this is 
when philosophy has become history.* These are but a poet's dis 
cernings of the underlying unity of truth, and mean to us in pr 


tice no more than when his opponent Aliotta tells us that “the ser 


erance commonly made between history and philosophy and history 
and science is a practical device justified by the limit 


human mind” and that “to a thought 


all the universal and special determinations in the s e f ther 
would be no such thing as a plurality of sciences, there would be onl 
science, that is to say philosophy, which would also have 
creteness of history”. To a philosopher, whose funct it is t 
see existence as a whole and interpret it to his own generation, sucl 
vistas matter much; but to us who still toil with our t] 
ocean of truth they are not the lights of port, but only the far gl 
mer of the dawn. 

Yet, in the fruits of our toil, even our neighbors have seen s 
use. Professor Ritchie has called history the laboratory of politi 


and I suppose that all the studies w 
would grant to it this lowly task of hewer of wood. More reassur 
ing has been what in these latter days philosophy has learned from 


studying what history actually is and does. Even Henri Berr, thi 


estan ] f ma 
clever realist who, while the idealists were writing books, founded 
instead a review,’® tells us, in the volume in which at the end of 


decade he sums up his teachings and urges the substitution of so 


ciology for what has hitherto I 


been called history, that “it cannot be 
denied that history responds to needs profound and immediate, di 

tinct both from aesthetic curiosity and from the curiosity ” which he 
counts “properly scientific”. There is, he says, “a sort of vital 


instinct”, common alike to peopl 


terests them in their ancestors and in the past, and which “tends, so 


to speak, to root and perpetuate their moral being”. Wherefore he 
is inclined to think that, even after his new science has taken shape 


London, 1909 and pp. 2 f s t f 
19I2). 
9 Antonio Aliotta, The Idealistice " nst Scies 
Agnes McCaskill (London, 1914), p. 445. This passage is 
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“this description of the past, this empirical reconstruction of van- 
ished reality ”, will not be wholly useless.” 

Much more encouraging to history are the findings of that new 
idealism which in its multitudinous forms, on both ‘sides of the 
Channel and of the Atlantic, has been the most notable movement 
of present-day thought. Not only do its spokesmen find history 
fundamental to those “ sciences of mind” which they now sharply 
discriminate in aim and method from the “ sciences of nature”’, but 
they rate it a science itself, though with a method of its own, and 
have set themselves at formulating the logic of that method. If 
some in their zeal have gone too far in restricting its processes to 
those peculiar to itself, it is much to have recognized these and 
their worth. But, though they rate high its quest of knowledge, 
these thinkers discern in history something more. Already in 1883 
Dilthey, in his foundation-laying “Introduction to the Sciences of 
Mind ”’, pointed out that the experience we broaden through history, 
the life we live in it, is of a piece with our own living, and, like it, 
not a means, but an end in itself ;!? and others, developing this 
thought, have shown how only through thus coming into touch with 
life in all its concrete complexity, with life in process of being lived, 
can men or peoples enter into fullness of living.** And they point 
out how over and above the dramatic interest, the compelling power, 
which history shares with the great creations of literature (they too 
reproductions of life), there is in history another and a special 
potency because of its reality—the one wholly concrete reality with 
which human study deals.‘* Thus has the systematic thought of our 
day seemed to arrive at what was urged a century ago by Wilhelm 
von Humboldt and a generation ago by the great English historian 
and teacher of history who taught that history’s highest use is in 
itself, its object not primarily knowledge, but “ travel, acquaintance, 
experience, life ”’. 

But to the student of freedom there reveals itself in history an- 
other value—a value that makes the freedom of history vital to 
us all. To point it out is the culmination of my message. It is that 
on the freedom in history—and so, perforce, on the freedom of his- 
tory—all our other freedom rests. 

Let me illustrate. 

11 Henri Berr, La Synthése en Histoire (Paris, 1911), pp. 255, 256. 

12 Wilhelm Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften (Leipzig, 1883), 


I, 114. 


13 Especially Eduard Spranger, Die Grundlagen der Geschichtswissenschaft 


(Berlin, 1905), pp. 143-145. 
14E.9., Georg Simmel, Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie, 2 Aufl. 


(Leipzig, 1905), pp. 134-142. 
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On the altar of her method of study [writes the eloquent sociologist 
Gumplowicz], sociology sacrifices—man. He, the lord of creation, th 
author of historical events as the historians think, he who as monarch 
or as minister guides according to his will the destiny of peoples .. . 
sinks away, in sociology, to a meaningless cipher. In complete contra- 
diction to the portrayals of the historians, even the mightiest statesman 
is for the point of view of the sociologist only a blind tool in the in- 
visible but all-powerful hand of his social group, which itself in turn 
only follows an irresistible law of nature." 

Now, if this be true and if the method of sociology be all, of what 
use for even the mightiest statesman to exert himself? Of what 
use for him to study sociology? Yet even Gumplowicz surely was 
not writing for the mere joy of utterance. He hoped for readers, 
and for readers who would act upon his teachings. Even he as 
sumes and builds upon a freedom which for the method of sociology 
does not exist. For what study does it exist? Only for history 
For literature, yes; but only as literature borrows from history 
and would grow fantastic if not held forever to the test of history 
What Gumplowicz affirms for sociology he would unquestionably 
affirm for every systematic science, from physics to psychology 

Yet this freedom nobody denies. I am not dealing in meta 
physics. I am not talking of what is called “the freedom of the 
will”. I speak of a practical freedom, recognized alike by deter 
minist and indeterminist—nay, it is the determinist who just now 
is the more strenuous in his insistence on this freedom of action and 
of choice. Without it there could be, of course, no worth in for 

] 


sight, no use in education. Without it all other freedom, of voice 


or pen, would be a mockery. Whatever may explain or lie behind 


it, who will question that on it rests all purpose, effort, character? 
That all those who speak for the sciences of nature and of so 
ciety are as extreme in statement as Gumplowicz | am far from 
saying. That some day their sciences, too, will give more thought 
to the individual I do not doubt. But that their method of study 
the method now urged on history—has ignored his freedom is pat 
ent. Take the books of even the most strenuous believers in that 


freedom. Take that eloquent survey of anthropology with whicl 


15 Ludwig Gumplowicz, e und | ao 
dem Altar ihrer Erkenntnis opfert d Sor len Menschen! Er 
Herr der Schopfung, der Urheber his ri Meit 
Historiker, der als Monarch oder Minister « ( hic der \ er 
seinem Willen lenkt . . er sinkt in der So ‘ zu einer bed 
Null herab (sanz 1m Gregensatz Zz den Scl 
Betrachtungsweise des Sociologen auch der machtigst Staatsmann 1 
blindes Werkzeug in der chtbaren aber r n Hand s ‘ 
Gruppe, die selber wieder nur einem unwiderst chen socialen Naturgeset 


folgt.” 
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Eduard Meyer has prefaced his great history of antiquity, though 
protesting against any confusion of the two studies and jealously 
guarding history’s point of view. See how in it men and peoples 
seem mere victims of the great abstractions—how all things do 
themselves. Then turn and read the pages of his history. But 
why should not the sciences of law have their own method? How 
else could they have mastered for us that overwhelming universe 
of which it was theirs to give us rational conception? In all that 
universe there is only a single being—man—to whom we need give 
other thought as well. That for man we need it is not—and herein 
lies a fundamental misconception of history’s critics—because we 
count him better or other than the rest of nature. It is only because 
of the accident that we ourselves are men. Were we oysters or cab- 
bages instead, it would be oysterdom or cabbagedom that thus con- 
cerned us. But, being men, and having to be men, there is for us in 
human life a something for which we need and have a special key. 
It is the sphere of freedom. Measured by bulk, that sphere is small 
indeed ; and science after science—anthropology, sociology, anthropo- 
geography, psychology individual and social—has cut down what 
we thought its limits. But in exact proportion to this narrowing 
has risen for us its importance; for, small or great, it measures our 
significance. 

Who does not remember Mark Twain’s first diary: 
washed, went to bed,—Got up, washed, went to bed”? Why is it 
so funnily stupid? Itisalltrue. It is all important—to the anthro- 


Got up, 


pologist. A science based on it would answer perfectly the test of 
Auguste Comte—“ knowledge, whence foreknowledge”. But why 
care for foreknowledge? Surely, for science, which is timeless, 
after-knowledge is as good. Auguste Comte himself makes answer: 
“knowledge, whence foreknowledge; foreknowledge, whence ac- 
tion.”"® Action? Even to Auguste Comte, then, life is, above all, 
an art. 

And who can question it? How does its every activity win 
from us that name as soon as it gains its freedom: the art of cour- 
tesy, the art of conversation, the art of coquetry, the art of persuasion, 
the art of diplomacy, the art of leadership. Life—the life that 
counts, the life of freedom—is made up of such. Life is the sum of 
all the arts. But life should be yet more. For it must knit and 
blend all these into a higher art, the art of living, and with finest 
sense for beauty as for use. 

How does one learn an art? One may use science, indeed. For 

ence, d’ou prévoyance; prévoyance, dou action: telle est la formule 
ui exprime, d'une maniére exacte, la relation générale de la science 


wt Cours de Philosophie Positive (Paris, 1830), I. 63. 
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any art one does well to equip one’s self with knowledge of its ele- 
ments and laws. But who would stop—or start—w eS¢ () 
goes straight to art itself. One shares its work; one lives its life 
One learns by imitation; by all that mingled wealth of admiration 
repulsion, suggestion, adaptation, that springs f he immediate 
touch of life with life. But back of this: whence comes creative it 
pulse? Where is freedom born? Long that quest was 
swered. “It is life that quickeneth.” We, S f s to make 
men men, know well how before all t u Y he vital 
touch that kindles interest, that stirs end 

In our day again a great French socio has set men thi g 
To Gabriel Tarde it is imitation that is the subs f our lives 
But he does not restrict its action to lives contiguou s infl é 
is exerted ”, he says, “not only from great distances, but over great 
intervals of time ”—‘“ between Lycurgus 1 of the 
French Convention, between the Ron ite f , n 
fresco and the modern decorator whom it inspires.” ‘“ Imitat 
he declares, “is generation at a distances \nd back of imitation 
he finds in life what is yet more important: the source ¢ 1 imita 
tion—and its goal as well. This he calls “ inventior t ( 
know it better as initiative And this, whence comes all s« | 
change, like imitation, whence comes social order, he traces ever to 
the individual life. Now, the individual life—private or public, life 
of individual man or individual group—lives on in histor lone 
That life of imitation and initiative she alone makes central. Her 
method partakes of art, not from disloyalty to science, but becaus« 
this life of freedom is itself an art, and only by art can be interpreted 
or shared. 

But long, long ago, ages before the slow eve of science had begu 
to espy this, the sound instinct of human kind had found in life itself 
the school for action. Religion had caught its lessons. and, ¢ 
dowing with man’s life and freedom the elemental powers, had writ 
ten those lessons on the skies. Poetry took up the mess ive n 1. 
first of the arts, wrought out in winged words her visions of how on 
earth that life, that freedom, had been incarnate in heroes. But 
as that freedom ripened, there came a day when on a thoughtful 
exile, watching how freemen gather experience in world of fact 
and how a high-souled statesman moves them to great deeds, ther: 


broke another vision. Then, in the Athens of 


the father of History. 


17 Les Lois de I'Imitatior Paris 
translation (New \ 
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THE WEST INDIA TRADE BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Tue subject with which this paper deals has not lacked for 
treatment within the last few years but the need for more minute 
study is clearly apparent. The actual mechanism of the trade has 
not as yet been sufficiently examined. Only vaguely do we know 
the kind of vessels employed, the routes followed, and the methods 
of sale, remittance, and insurance. It has been the writer’s en- 
deavor to throw some light on these minor points through the study 
of documents not formerly brought under contribution.'. But the 
difficulties in the way of successful presentation are great. One 
deals with methods of operation so various as almost to defy classi- 
fication, with statistics notoriously inaccurate? and with weights, 
measures, and money values of local and changing determination. 
Some indulgence may then be granted if the picture presented seems 
unduly intricate and if finality is at times lacking in the con- 
clusions presented. 

In the matter of goods actually exchanged and the localities 
whence they were derived little can be added to the store of informa- 
tion long accessible, and a brief restatement of the main facts will 
suffice. The needs of the British West Indies for provisions and 


lumber were met alike by all of the continental colonies ; but of the 


1In particular the Minutes of the Committee of Trade in the Public Record 
Office, London (cited P. R. O., B. T. 5); the Clifford Papers and the Pemberton 
Papers in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (cited Clifford 
Papers and Pemberton Papers); the uncatalogued family papers of Joseph H. 
Coates, Esq., of Philadelphia (cited Coates Papers); and the collection of com- 


mercial correspondence recently published by the Massachusetts Historical Society 


as Commerce of Rhode Island, vols. I. and II. (cited Com. of R. I.). 

2 The figures furnished by the few surviving official records are nearly always 
far below the true ones: report of the former inspector-general of exports and 
imports in America, Irving, to the Committee of Trade, P. R. O., B. T. 5: 1, p. 
135; report of the governor of Jamaica on the trade of the island, P. R. O., C. O. 


rs7: 33 McPherson (Annals of Commerce, IIl. 572, note) also calls attention 


Thus a “ thousand ” feet of lumber might represent 1000 or 1200 ft., a barrel 


of flour might be “ lightly ” or firmly packed, and a hogshead of sugar might con 


tain 12 ecwt. or 14. Finally, the pound sterling was worth anywhere from 28 to 
160 shillings in the currencies of the various colonies. Negociator’s Magazine 
(London, 1754), pp. 213, 214. 
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latter, certain groups largely controlled the export of 


articles. Pennsylvania and New York, with some assistance frot 
Maryland and Virginia, offered virtually the whok mount of 
flour and bread; New England, through the industry of its citizen 
and their trade with Nova Scotia and Ni 

sponsible for most of the fish and oil, though large quantities of 
both reached the islands through the markets of VPennsyl\ 
Maryland, and New York. Pennsylvania again led in supplying 


‘ beef, pork, hams, and tongues, but her exports were heavily suppl 
mented by those of Virginia and North Carolinas Corn and peas 
came from the same colonies with the addition of Marvland, while 

j South Carolina and Georgia made their principal contribution in 


rice.* Lumber was to be had at most of the North 

but here again distinctions must be made. The southert 

led in supplying staves of red oak for sugar hogsheads and of white 
oak for rum casks. Their planks of oak and yellow pine stood in 
great demand, and their cypress shingles were much pref« 
the white cedar shingles sold by the colonies of the middle group 
Only in the export of boards and scantling did the New England 
colonies hold first place, and even there only in t 
the quality, of the foods supplied.’ Besides thes staples man 
other articles found place in the cargoes which passed const 


to the tropics: horses and other live stock, minor food-stuffs su 


of soap, lamp oil, pottery, chintzes, and shoes \ widely varied as 
sortment was usually to be found in a single ship The return 
ladings from the islands were more restricted in \ 
Rum, molasses, and sugar naturally predominated in the ordet 
named, but coffee and cotton, ginger and pimento, mahogar nd 
logwood, with hides and indigé all found frequent mention in th 
bills of lading 
The general dimensions of the trade 1 be esti 
accuracy as regards the southbound cargoes, and in so far as we 
may rely upon official returns. One year with another, the con . 
tinental colonies exported to the islands goods to a value in American 
ports of £500,000 sterling. By the addition of the heavy freight 
charges which commodities so great in bulk as compared with co 


of production necessarily bore, a value of £725,000 sterling in West 


Jct 3, 124; Br. Mus., A MSS 


j son (Annals, III. 572) points out that P 


N. H., and Md. were the heaviest ex] 
i 5 See note 4, also P. R. O B. 1 5 Pl 24 j Br. M Add 
MSS. 22677, f. 69 


as butter, cheese, potatoc Ss, and fruit. or mat ufac tures in the shane 
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Indian ports was reached. The subjoined table? will show the 
quantities in which the principal articles involved were sent to the 
islands. As regards the northbound cargoes no satisfactory esti- 
mates either as to values or as to quantities can be made. The West 
Indians paid for American provisions and lumber in shipments of 
their produce to North America, in shipments to England, in cash,* 
and in bills of exchange.’ The North Americans often secured 
part or all of their return ladings in the French and Dutch islands, 
and succeeded in entering large quantities of this foreign produce 
as goods of British origin. Hence it could not even then be ascer- 
tained what returns in the direct shipment of their own produce the 
sritish islands were able to make. The most trustworthy of the 
various contemporary estimates places the value of these shipment; 


at £400,000 sterling in West Indian’? or £420,000 sterling in North 


pp. 12, <8 160: thid. 4, p. 468. Irving estimated that the 
freig charges on lumber and corn a nted to 100 per cent. of the prime cost, 
on all articles to 45 per cent. Rates ranged from 35 to 4o shillings per ton 
The « ittee of West India merchants, against whom Irving was testifying 


practically agreed to his figures 


This table shows the quantities of American provisions and lumber annually 

i 
cons 1 in the British West Indies during the years 177 773. It is compiled 
from three tables furnished by Irving (B. T. 5: 1, pp. 90-102), by Edward Long 


(Br. Mus., Add. MSS. 12404), and by a copy of a report issued by the London 


House in March, 1775, and signed by Stanley, the secretary (Br. Mus.. 


Cust 
Add, MSS 243%, & 279 

Br 1 and flour 120.000 bbls 

f and porl 1 
7 » hogsheads 
1¢ o bl 
2 » quintals 

Corn 400 bush 

Ric a bbls 

Boards and planks 2 thousand 

Staves and heading 7 = 

ps, 
Shingles 
Shee s 
See 

s is the estimate furnished by Irving to the Committee of Trade. The 
c ( I of the evidence both as to the quantities of British West India 
produce exported to the continental colonies and as to the value of the whole 
illust s the difficulty of reaching final conclusions in regard to many phases of 
colo1 trade at this time Custom-house records even when discoverable are 


worthless. Bryan Edwards (Thoughts on the Late Proceedings of 
Government, London, 1784) points out that many of the bays, creeks, and ship- 
ping places in the islands were remote from the ports of entry and that the 
masters of American vessels, in order to save delay, made manifests and took o1 
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American ports 


In approaching the methods by which this trade was carried 
on it is best to consider first that part—a part constituting indeed 
all but a small fraction of the whole vhich was compl 
principally in American hands \nd here at once there become 
necessary a certain mental readjustment. One must commence 
discarding all ideas of business corporations, of shipping lines a1 
liners, of fixed routes, of insurance companies—in short, all famuil 
notions of the present mechanism of commerce. The Am n 
merchants of the day traded individually or in loose partners! 


Their largest ventures seldom involved sums of more than a few 
hundred pounds’? and the most wealthy and prosperous wert 


above giving attention to the minutiae of small transactions Man 


~ 


of their letters to captains and commercial correspondents read lik 
communications between familiar friends. Price schedules and 

counts of sales jostle continually with inquiries concerning 
of the recipient and his “dear” family, with announcements of th 
sending of gifts and with the extending of invitations, all couched 


in terms of the utmost cordialitv. Moreover the business met 


rances s 
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of these men were as easy and unconventional as their epistolary 
style. Not that they lacked keenness of business sense. Rather 
was it the case that their very alertness, their intentness upon gain, 
led them to seek profit whenever, wherever, and however it was to 
be found. Their ships, like the tramp steamers of to-day, frequently 
wandered, without prearranged plans, from port to port, the ship- 
captains buying, selling, bartering, or carrying freights as occasion 
offered.’* Hence it resulted that the West Indian trade, instead of 
being a mere exchange of commodities between two groups of 
colonies, stood as part of a greater system: stood in intimate con 
nection alike with the coasting traffic and with lines of commerce 
extending to Nova Scotia, Newfoundland," Great Britain, southern 
Europe, and Africa. Some analysis is required for making this 
clear. The connection of the West Indian with the coasting trade 
was twofold. Southbound cargoes of the former were often as- 
sembled by the use of coasters at the larger American ports ;*° 
northbound cargoes were distributed in like manner.’® But, in what 
probably constituted a majority of the voyages, the connection was 
closer still. The assembling and distribution were operated by the 
same vessels which plied to and from the islands, and operated more- 
over in conjunction with coastwise traffic of the ordinary sort. On 
the way south to the Caribbees goods laden in New England might 
be partially or wholly exchanged for those of the middle and 
southern colonies ; on the way north rum and sugar might gradually 
be displaced by rice or flour, bread or iron.” Again West Indian 
and coasting trades alike were closely related to the New England 


‘ 


fisheries and to the commerce carried on by the “continental” 


colonies with Nova Scotia and Newfoundland.'® In this last-men 


13 See note 2 
14Sir Hugh Palliser, governor of Newfoundland 1764-1769, reported that 
the trade of New England with that island occupied 104 vessels of an aggregate 
tonnage of 6048. The amount realized from the sale of the northbound cargoes 
and of the vessels sometimes sold with them averaged more than £100,000 ster- 
ling per year. B. T. 5: 1, p. 147. 
15 Coates Papers, William Redwood to Samuel Coates, Newport, July 6, 1773. 
16 Com. of R. I., I 34 
17 As the colonies of the southern group had little shipping of their own 
New England vessels sometimes left West Indian produce at southern ports even 
while sailing southwards on fresh visits to the islands. The same vessels some 
times plied between the islands and the southern colonies without returning north 
3. T. 5: 1, pp. 103, 104, 125; Com. of R. I., I. 132, 133, 179. 
18 Evidence of Irving and Sir Hugh Palliser before the Committee of Trade, 
B. T. 5: 1, pp. 93, 94, 146-148; Com. of R. I., I. 406, 417, 460. In 1771 the New 
Englanders purchased 67,000 quintals of dried fish (principally cod and mackerel) 


at Newfoundland. The rum used was distilled in New England. 
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tioned commerce, rum, molasses, and sugar on the 


on the other, fish of the inferior 


slaves, seem to have been the articles most frequent 


iged in the fisheries during the 


Vessels which en: 


turned south on the approach of winter, bartered thi 


perhaps more interesting, is the connection of the W 


with American commerce farther afield. Vessels of 


having discharged their lumber and provisions 

quently received there cargoes for the British isl 
Europe.’® Indeed the master of such a ship reacl 
or Kingston might not be sure whether London 
would be his next port of call The return voy 


the process. A North American vessel returning | 


3ritain might be ordered to proceed first to the W« 


directly or via Madeira or Portugal \t the last-n 


or salt would be added to the British manufactures 


visions of which her original ladin 


there is to be noted the connection f the West Ih 


with the American slave-trade. Slave vessels, | 


in North American ports, carried slaves from Afric 


Indies for sale there. From the West Indies the 


19Com, of R. 1., 1. 362 a 396, 403, 44 
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before commencing a fresh voyage,** and there is every reason to 
suppose that they obtained some share of the carrying trade from 
the islands to the continent.** 

As to the shipping employed, the greatest variety is again to be 
observed. Brigs were in the majority but sloops, schooners, and 
snows** were to be found in great numbers. Vessels which engaged 
from time to time in transatlantic trade were naturally of different 
type from those which kept to the western hemisphere. The latter 
were small, averaging at about forty tons*® and provided only with 


gle decks, on which much of the cargo was placed. The former 


sin 
were double-decked craft*? of 100 to 300 tons, the majority falling 
between 100 and 150.7% As the “out” cargoes south and east 
bound were much more bulky than the return ladings either from 
the West Indies or from Europe, and as shipbuilding was in general 
cheaper in North America than in Europe,”* these vessels were often 
sold in British and West Indian ports.*° In the matter of owner- 
23 E. g., the Adventure. Com. of R. I., I. 397, 428, 473; Il. 8 
24 [bid., I. 456, 461, 462, 467, 468. 
\ snow was a vessel which carried, besides two principal masts, a small 


third mast placed behind the main mast and equipped with a trysail 


26 As to the number and tonnage of the American vessels trading in the 
Britis islands the evidence is very conflicting. From the testimony offered by 
the London committee of West India merchants, by Irving, by William Knox, and 

thers before the Committee of Trade, B. T. 5: 1, pp. 12, 13, 38, 158; from the 
report in 1774 of the governor of Jamaica, C. O. 137 »; and from Naval Office 
Lists, C. O. 142: 16, it has been calculated that some 400 vessels of 40 to 50 
tons and something less than half that number with tonnage averaging about 
thr S as ch were engaged in the traffic. Thes essels, and particularly 


the smaller ones, made two or three round trips per year. Long points out that 


the smaller craft enjoyed great advantages in being le to sail over bars and 
into small streams and ports. Br. Mus., Add. MSS. 12404. Many of them wer« 
} } salt 


ind operated as co-operative enterprises by groups of persons who 
were not primarily merchants or shipowners. Letter in the Morning Chronicle 
ind London Advertiser for January 23, 1784. 


Vessels of 100 tons or upwards were nearly always double-decked. 


Smaller vessels could cross the ocean but could not be insured. B. T. 5: 1, p. 14. 

8’ The dimensions of two of these vessels are given as follows. A brigan 
tine of 125 tons burthen—length by the keel 52 ft., beam 20 ft., hold 9% ft. 
and between decks 4 ft. Com. of R. J., 1. 219. For a larger vessel, length by 


keel 74 ft., beam 25 ft., hold 12 ft., between decks 4 ft. 8 in. Coates Papers, 


Elias Bland to John Reynell, London, May 31, 1746. The more perishable part 
of the cargo was apparently placed between decks. Com. of R. I., I. 441. 

29 James Anderson, who before the American Revolution had been employed 
by a Glasgow firm as agent for the building of ships at Boston, testified before 
the Cor tt of Trade that the best American-built vessels were as costly as 
British-built craft of the same tonnage but that an inferior type could be con 


structed more cheaply in America. B. T. 5: 3, p. 486 


B. T. 5: 1, pp. 13, 54; Com. of R. I., I. 6, 104, 118, 144, 147, 151, 152, 160, 
219, 357, 401. The prices realized ranged from £250 sterling to £900 
sterling. Vessels in good condition brought £500 sterling or more, 
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equipment, connected by ties of blood or friendship with the mer- 
chants and often entering their ranks after apprenticeship at sea. 

Che majority were hardy seamen, more at home with the wheel than 
with the pen, yet able to manage the business of the owners under 
conditions which often presented the greatest difficulties. The prac 
tice of allowing to them, in addition to wages and commissions,** th« 
privilege of carrying certain amounts of goods on their own ac- 
count*® must have quickened their interest. Of their general honesty 
and ability there seems no question. Of the sailors, whose numbers 
may be estimated as one for eight tons in the smaller craft and one 


] 


larger,*” 


for twelve in the one hears less. They too would seem to 


have been well paid*' and well behaved. About one-third of their 
number were colored.” 

So far we have dealt with shipping operated from North America 
and from the West Indies** alone. But it must be remembered that 
British vessels also were employed in the carrying-trade between the 
islands and the continent. Of these, two classes are to be dis- 
tinguished, the “stationed” ships and the “seekers”.** The sta- 
tioned ships were vessels assigned definitely to this branch of com- 
merce. They visited successively American, West Indian, and 
British ports and had the advantage of securing in the last two 

4 good example of this is found in the Clifford Papers, IV. 144, 145, 149, 
157. In one instance we find a former midshipman of the royal navy seeking 
employment as a merchant captain, Com. of R. IJ., I. 31. One frequently finds 
that members of a merchant’s family acted as captains of his ships. 


38 In spite of the difficulties in dealing with colonial currencies one may gain 


the impression that the captains were at least fairly well paid. How general was 
the practice of allowing to them commissions on sales I have not been able to 
discover. Com. of R. I., I. 61, 441; II. 45. 

9 [bid 


40 This calculation is made in the same manner and on virtually the same 
evidence as that concerning tonnage, supra. 

41 Forty-five shillings per month as compared with 27 shillings paid on 
British ships. Parl. Hist., XIX. 708; B. T. 5: 1, p. 166. Irving declared that 


many of them were Britons but this was denied by the West Indian merchants. 


B. FT. S$: %, PO. 2a, 166 At St. Eustatius the rate was $10 per month. Com. of 
m. 


42 Papers printed by the order of the assembly of Jamaica for submission to 
Parliament, St. Iago, 1784 

43In a list of vessels arriving at Jamaica from North America between 
Christmas, 1766, and Christmas, 1767, only 3 per cent. are listed as West Indian 
vessels. P. R. O., C. O. 142: 19. Actual examples of the ownership of such 
vessels by West Indians are found in Pemberton Papers, XXIV. 44; XXV. 110. 

441 have adopted the terminology employed by persons testifying before 


the Committee of Trade in 1784. 
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stages of their voyages at least freights of tempting bulk.“ Yet 
they were under a serious handicap in competing with American 
vessels, and particularly with those of the smaller type. Owing to 


their owners to deal at so : 


their large size and the inability o 


great 
a distance with producers, their operations in America were confined 
to large ports.*° The freights which they here took on for the 
islands had been assembled at some expense and purchased by agents 


on commission.** By build they were unfitted for the carriage of 
lumber, yet the expenses of operating them were relatively hi 
Most fatal of all was the fact that a full voyage could not regularly 
be compieted within a year.*’ It is not surprising then to find that 
few ships were thus stationed for any length of tim Che 
“*seekers’’ were vessels which ran between thx islands and th 


continent in order to fill up time d 


uring which they would oth 
have been lying idle in West Indian harbors. Some had left British 
goods in southern Europe and crossed in ballast to the islands 
others were British slavers \ll were waiting to carry West Indian 
produce home. What profit they picked up in the intercolonial 


trade was merely added gain, for the three months’ trip to the 


continent involved but little extra expense It would seem, how 
45 Generally spe ne fr ( 
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ever, that their share of the carrying trade, like that of the stationed 
ships, was comparatively small.** 

So much for the general outlines of the trade. For the study of 
details it will be convenient to confine our attention to the simple 
and typical case of a small ship, owned and despatched by a North 


American merchant, carrying no supercargo, and engaging for the 


time in no other branch of commerce. The cargo of such a vessel, 
taken on at one or at several ports,®* was usually the property of a 
number of persons. Besides the large share of the merchant prin 


cipally concerned, various small lots of goods, representing the re- 
mittances and “ ventures "** of North Americans or goods purchased 
on the orders of West 
were placed piles of lumber,"* live stock,®? and casks of salt provi- 


] 


sions °° below were stored more perishable goods. But « 


Indians,®* were taken as freight. On the deck 
*k and 
hold were both well filled, for lumber, which on an average voyage 
filled two-thirds of all the space,®” was used to fill all gaps.°° The 
s given for its delivery at destinations 
legally permissible,’ the sailing orders** were opened. In the fram- 
ese orders careful consideration had probably been given 


to the nature and amounts of shipments which had recently left 


T tl rt I Ja 
\ sl ships « rri At can pr luc Siat 
0) } T t f essels ar ng at Ja ri t Nortl \ ric b 
tw ( S s. 17¢ nd Chris s, 1767, shows that the nnage of the Britis! 
ssels nted to only 17 per cent. of the whole .- 42 ) It will be 
r hat tk f Jamaica amounted to nearly half f all the 

«} slands combit } 
Excellent specimens of the old warehouses occ ipied by the West Indian 


merchants are still to be found on the Delaware waterfront at Phiiadelphia. 
1A “venture” consisted of any consignment of goods sent as a matter of 
speculation to be sold for whatever they would bring. It might comprise no 
re than a single barrel of hams despatched by some thrifty housewife. Pem 


berton Papers, XXI. 79; Clifford Papers, IV. 114; Coates Papers, Joshua Howell 


to John Rey Barbados, August 1748 

Some West Indian merchants probably contracted for fixed annual sup- 
plies of North American goods. Com. of R. 7., 1. 296. 

I lence of Brook Watson before the Committee of Trade, March 20, 
178 Cor f I. 257, 49 The practice was not however without its dis 


advantages. B. T. 5: 1, p. 54; Com. of R. I., I. 450, 45 


61 Specimens of the various kinds of bonds and certificates then in use are 
preserved in the collection of the Hist. Soc. of Pa., Custom House Papers, Phila 
delphia, I. 

62 E, Com. of R. I., I, 60, 64, 66, 1 


pe f } ] I. 2¢ . 

8 [bid., p. 257. 

According at least to Irving's estimate, B. T. 5: 1, p. 158 

60 Clifford Papers. V. 121; Com. of R. J., I. 257. ; 
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the characters of the persons engaged, the keenest bargaining was 
required in every deal. Thanks to the smallness of the islands and 
their extreme dependence on outside supplies, any kind of American 
produce was apt to command very different prices in any two of 
them at the same time. For the same reasons prices fell and rose 
sharply with the arrival of fresh consignments or the non-appear- 
ance of those expected.”* Again, the price agreed upon in any par- 
ticular bargain was arrived at with reference to the method of pay- 
ment. On account of the scarcity of currency,** the difficulty in the 
collection of debts,** and the superior opportunities for purchase of 
West Indian produce offered by the foreign islands,*® cash and bills 
of exchange*® were in great demand. Hence North American goods 
were disposed of at a much lower rate where money was offered 


than where credit had to be given" or local produce accepted in e@x- 


find charges of deliberate dishonesty. Pemberton Papers, XXIV. 21, 44; XXVI. 


147; ( f R.1., 1. 174, 175, 260, 297, 373. A young merchant of Philadelphia, 
Ezekiel Edwards, thus describes them: “A person cannot be too cautious how 
he connects himself with a Barbados merchant, for many of them keep no books 
and if they can procure money enough to furnish their tables every day with 
barbacue, fish and sangree [sic] they are entirely regardless how their accounts 
run on. nd most of them will bear running for years together without any 


marks of shame and perhaps promise ten times a day, if you can meet them so 
often, that they will pay in an hour.” Pemberton Papers, XXIV. 44. 

72 E. g., Com. of R.1., 1. 211 

73 The British West Indies had no currency of their own and received very 
ittle fri the mother-country. They were forced to depend mainly upon the 
small amounts obtained through commerce with the foreign islands, and much of 


this foreign currency was drained off by the North American trade. Constant 


but ineffectual appeals were made to the home government. See, e. g., th 
address of the assembly of Jamaica, December 18, 17796, C. 137 73, and An 
Inquiry concerning the Trade Commerce and Policy of the Island of Jamaica 
(St. lag >). For denominations and values of the Spanish coins in use, 
see Clifford Papers, IV. 119; Com. of R. J., I. 467. 

16 See 

75Sugar and indigo as well as molasses and taffia could be obtained at a 


considerably lower rate. This was especially true of the French islands. Thus 


we find that one American captain was ordered to sell for cash at St. Eustatius 
the British West India produce received in exchange for his lumber and pro 
visions, and to use the cash so obtained in the purchase of molasses, sugar, and 
indigo at Hispaniola. Com. of R. I., I. 61. Sometimes remittance was made by 
West India merchants in the form of produce shipped ‘on order of the latter from 


a foreign island. Pemberton Papers, XX. 128. 


76 Bills of exchange, which were usually drawn on British merchants, were 
as acceptable is cash but could seldom be obtained except for cash. Com, of 
R. I., 1. 262; Coates Papers, David Togo to John Reynell, Antigua, July 5, 1756. 
Numerous examples in the Coates Papers show that exchange on London was 
usually at per cent. to 671% per cent. This rate is in part accounted for by 
the fact that the pound sterling was worth 28 shillings in Jamaica currency. 

TF rd Papers, \ 75 
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numerable variations of price, arising again from conditions of supply 
and demand, from differences in the qualities and values of the 
goods, and from methods of payment had to be taken into account. 
Since the first installments of the crops were often sold in advance‘ 
he had perhaps to consider himself fortunate that purchases could 
be made at all \nd even when all negotiations were completed, 
serious difficulties were encountered in the actual assembling of the 
goods lhe produce of the sugar plantations came gradually to 
market from February to June,** while bad weather sometimes pre- 
vented for weeks the operation of the primitive horse-driven mills 
in which the cane was ground.*® So dilatory were the planters in 
carrying their produce to the shipping ports that purchasers had 
often to sail around the islands and invade the plantations in order 
to secure their goods. Thus the captain had again to encounter 
endless delays before he could announce to an impatient owner that 
the ship was ready to clear for home.*” 

Viewed thus in detail, the trade seems almost a trivial thing. In 
reality it constituted a vital part of the greatest commercial system 


French is a re 17¢ rade with the British North Americans was carried 
on? nly thr h the port of Monte Chris 1 Spanish boundary port notorious 
Ss existir st solely for this purpos During the Seven Years’ War flags 
f tri re employed and at its clos he ret il of Acadians to Santo 
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St. Nicholas Mole for ssels of tons or re and allowed the impor 
tation there of wood, tar, live stocl ind hides. The restriction as to tonnage 
was seemingly not enforced and the importation of fish was permitted shortly 
afterwards According t n official repor 65 gallons of olasses were 
sold at St Ss tor 3s Ss (currency) per gal. fr July September 774 
Archives Ministére des Colonies, St. Domingue, first ser., nos 29 
135; second ser., no. 24: C. O. 137: 59; C. O. 5: 38; Gazette de France for 
67, p 
13 
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1. 96,-2 


Vessels from North America think nothing of lying four, five or six 


lifford, Grenada, March 10, 1765 


onths’ Clifford Papers, IV. 159, Harper to Cl y 
Perhaps American captains and merchants did not always find these delays espe 


cially onerous. We learn that Captain Zacha. Hutchins of Philadelphia gambled 


away “several hundred pounds in specie—also his brig valued at £75 at Bar 


bados in 1770. Pemberton Papers, XXI. 79. On the other hand, Benjamin 
Birkett is able to announce that his friend and travelling companion Ezekiel 
Edwards is “the same in every instance as when he left Philadelphia, not cor 
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West Indian Trade before the Revolution 
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CENSORSHIP AND LITERATURE UNDER NAPOLEON lL. 


Tne Napoleonic régime was largely occupied with the elabora- 
tion of a system competent to curb the unbridled individualism that 
the Revolution had evoked, and of which the great Corsican was 
himself the chief exponent. Such a system could be but slowly 
elaborated, and it is not strange that it was never fully applied ; the 
parts of it that were concerned with the moral and intellectual 
conditions of individual life and with the development and expression 
of public spirit were still largely in a state of experimentation when 
the I:mpire passed away. It was only in 1810 that the educational 
machine was fully set up with the organization of the University, 
and it was in the same year that the control of publication through a 
formal censorship was provided for by the establishment, as a bureau 
of the Ministry of the Interior, of the Direction Générale de 1|’Im- 
primerie et de la Librairie 

In the following pages I propose to examine closely the prin- 
ciples and practice of this Direction Générale as disclosed in its 
weekly reports through the period 1810-1814. The bureau however 
cannot be represented as constituting the complete censorship of the 
period, even with regard to the press, for the police supervision 
that up to 1810 had been all-powerful over all agencies of public 
expression and imtercourse, was limited by the establishment of the 
formal censorship only with respect to non-periodic publications. 
\nd even here the censorship frequently found itself impeded by 
the police; there had been a bitter contest between the Ministries 
of Police-and of the Interior all through the working out of the 
imperial decree of February 5, 1810, by which the Direction 
Générale had been established, and both Fouché and Savary con- 
tinued to resent the curtailing of police jurisdiction that the decree 
represented. The present article therefore is not a full exposition of 
censorship under the later Empire, but a study of one branch of it, 
from the point of view chiefly of the administrative attitude toward 


literature and esprit public.’ It is based on the authoritative and 


detailed account of the operations of the censorship that is preserved 


i The substantial monograph of M. Henri Welschinger, La Censure sous le 
Premier Empire Paris, 1887), aims to cover the whole field and does so with 
considerable success The author, however, has passed over the bulletins of the 
Direction Générale somewhat hastily, and has occupied himself rather with the 
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for us in the weekly bulletins of the Director General the Minister 
of the Interior, who was supposed to lay them | 


These extend with some breaks from April, 1810, to January, 181 


They were prepared by the Director General on tl f the 


reports of the censors and inspectors (for the departments, of the 
prefets also), and no doubt often incorporated the i evel 
the language of the individual readers, thoug! i 

of statement implies the director’s own ex 

\t times the director is requested by the minister to undertak« 
personal reading and report; aggrieve thors | t ht « 
appeal to the minister, but this seems to have been but rarely exet 
cised (1 find but one instance of the manuscript being sent 1 
another censor, who reversed the decision « | 

that the minister gave close attention to the bulleti: 

him not infrequently ordering or suggesting chang: | 

sible to say how far they came under the « of the 

how far the minister’s interventions were thus caused \ 


January, 1813, the latter asserted that he had long sought to impose 
leniency on the bureau, it is fair to assume that his attitude wou 
date back to the strong expressions of dissatisfactior vith tl 
censorship used by Napoleon in the Council toward the end of 1811 
But the Emperor’s earlier interventions. were spasmodic and wer 
probably not followed up. He did not like the censorship, for he 
was very sensitive as to the suspicion that he was afraid to let peopl 
say what they thought ; but, as with the police tyram he could n 
dispense with it It is clear however that he finally interposed 
decisively in the interests of leniency, the pern 
evident from the statistics of censorship operation given in_ the 


subjoined note In 1811 more than thirty per cent. of the manu 
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scripts examined were corrected or prohibited, but in 1813 only 
somewhat less than three per cent. We should of course take into 


Welschinger it is true asserts that the imperial interventions “ n« produisit 


aucun effet utile et l'arbitraire continua” (p. 46), but it is evident that he had 
not examined the bulletins closely enough, and was probably basing his statement 
upon general literary complaints such as that quoted by him from Villemain. | 


have not found the document from which Welschinger quotes the Instructions 
issued by M. de Pommereul to the censors, December 22, 1812, in pursuance of 
the new orders; according to this the following principles were now laid down: 
Lorsqu'un ivrage vous est soumis, qu'il soit bien ou mal écrit, spirituel ou 


non, contenant des idées sages ou déraissonnables, ce ne sont point la des motifs 


pour proposer d’en suspendre ou arréter la publication. L’ouvrage est-il obscéne ? 
Sa publicité serait-elle contraire aux réglements de police municipale? Alors 
a-t-il pour but de réveiller des passions, de former des factions, de semer du 
trouble dans l'intérieur? Le danger qu'il présente avertit assez de réclamer la 
défense de sa publication. L’intention libérale de Sa Majesté est que, a ces 
exceptions 1 presse jouisse d'une entiére liberté.” Welsching 
that these new directions were followed by “une certaine détent 
repressior but declares that it did not ist So tar as he rec 


it lasted through the rest of the period. The cases of the two manuscripts s 
down as prohibited in January, 1814 (though only 15 had been submitted to the 
censors M be found on examination to bear out this conclusion; both wer 


reported by the director as being markedly of an objectionable political tendency 


and yet in both instances the nister disapproved the action and ordered recon 
sideration (of the final outcome we have no information). As a matter of fact 
the milder régime had set in earlier than is indicated above, and quite suddenly 
showing that some external pressure had been applied; for the months of January, 
February, and March, 1812, with 185 manuscripts examined, there were 10 prol 


bitions and 39 corrections, while for the months of April, May, June, September 


October, November, and December (there were no bulletins for July and August 


with 386 manuscripts there were only 4 corrections and prohibitions Phe 
activity in correction of the year 1811 and of the first three months of 1812 is 
even more striking than the prohibitions; it was in January, 1% that Por s 
was replaced by de Pommereul, and but for the proverbial activity of the “ new 
br we sl 1 not ha expected this resul Portalis had been very vigorous 
in his plans for corrections, and it may be that these plans ca to the stage of 
ipplication only after his removal The manuscripts “corrigés"’ were for th 
most part simply mutilated. This activity naturally aroused much complaint, and 
» this ss were d the strong expressions employed by the Emperor in 
the ¢ n¢ I State December 13, 1811 (Locre Discussion sur 1 Libert 
de la Presse, etc., Paris, 1819, p. 296 ff.), though they seem also to have been 
caus n part by his irritation at the demand of the iu for larger appro 
priations. He intimated that it might be mecessary to abolish the Direction 
Générale, and declared that “Il est nécessaire que la direction de l’imprimeric 
prenne des idées plus libérales. On sent maintenant tous les abus de cette 
institution. . - Elle devrait savoir que la censure n'est établie que contr: 


les libelles qui provoquent a la révolte; qu'elle laisse parler librement sur I 
reste; qu'elle souffre les caprices de la presse Il est fort égal a l’Etat qu'un 


extravagant vienne dire par exemple: que c’est Louis XI qui a fait la révolution. 


On régl ente beaucoup trop. I] est beaucoup de choses ‘un g erne 
ment sage abandonne a leur cours naturel. L'amour du mieux n’enfante pas tou- 
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account the presumed 


efficacy of the censorship, the effects of th 
making known of its principles and prejudices to authors and pub 
lishers; but the examination of the bulletins of the director shows 
that there was a real and forced relaxing of the earlier activity, and 
that this leniency was distasteful both to the individual censors and 
to M. de Pommereul. After the inauguration of the milder re 
the bulletins of the Director General change in tone, and are devoted 
mainly to descriptive statements and to more or less jocular and 
trivial criticism. It is clear that the bureau was no longer taking 
itself very seriously ; there is no further reference to the early edu 
cational campaign, and we get on the whole the impression that th 
worthy M. de Pommereul and his censors are more or less markin 
time. 

The direct activity of the censorship proper seems to have been 


confined almost entirely to Paris and its vicinity, for in the pr 


tO s Vic \ ) ces 
it is probable that the change brought about by the es shment 
of the new bureau amounted to but little more than a change of 


address of the prefectoral reports from the Ministry of the Police to 
the Ministry of the Interior. No doubt throughout the Empire as 
in Paris the surveillance of the police continued as before, but thei: 
activity was now detached from that of the préfets acting as 

of the formal censorship which existed as a bureau of the M 

of the Interior. I shall not delay on this provincial censori 
activity, for it is of minor importance, and is represented but slighth 
in the bulletins of the Director General; the provincial press had 
\ ceased to exist as a medium or factor in public opinion 
and the publication provincially of a new book had become a rar 
event. The activity of the censorship in Paris had of course refer 


ence very largely to the reading public of the provinces, though fro 
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points of view which seem to become less prominent as time passed. 
It is the provinces mainly that are in view when the censorship 
planned most aggressively, took itself most seriously; the first di- 
rector, Count Joseph Portalis, a strenuous and pedagogic bureaucrat, 
entered upon his work with much enthusiasm as to the opportunity 
offered to direct popular reading and thus mould public opinion. 
His second report as Director General, dated May 31, 1810, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor direct, was prefaced by some general con 


siderations. 


J'ai recueilli [he says] des renseignements sur l’état de l'imprimerie 
et de la librairie dans toutes les Parties de l’Empire, sur le nombre et 
lespece des livres qui s‘impriment et qui se vendent, sur le nombre 
et l'espéce de ceux qui s’importent, sur l’esprit des journaux étrangers 
et leur Tendance générale. En France dans les Départements on n’ im- 
prime que des livres de Piété, des livres élémentaires ou classiques. 
La Publication d’un nouvel Ouvrage y est un Phénomeéne, et la Réim- 
pression de quelques anciens livres importants n'y est pas moins rare. 
Néanmoins ¢a et la on remarque quelques compilations de jurisprudence 
et quelques nouvelles éditions des écrivains du siécle de Louis XIV. 
C’est la Librairie qui doit fixer la toute mon attention. Les Libraires 
vendent peu et louent beaucoup leurs livres. Cet Usage est peu favorable 
au Progrés des Connoissances utiles. Il popularise les livres frivoles et 
favorise l’oisiveté. Plusieurs Préfets, beaucoup d’Evéques, quelques 
Libraires meme se plaignent de la Circulation presque ouverte dans 
leurs Départements d'un grand nombre d’Ouvrages qui a force d’outrager 
les Moeurs, les Lois et les Bienséances sociales, outragent la Nature 
meme. ... J’ai recueilli les titres de trente-cinq ouvrages contre les 
Moeurs qui circulent, malgré les efforts de la Police. 

After pointing out the insufficiency of the means at the disposal of 
the censorship he concluded: 

Sire, la Direction Générale de Imprimerie ne doit pas se borner a 
réprimer. seulement, son plus beau Ministére sera d'inspirer. Si Votre 
Majesté daigne agréer mes vues en recueillant par Degrés la Statistique 
personnelle de la France savante et littéraire, je parviendrai a con- 
noitre nos ressources et a les rendre disponibles. 

It is no doubt the views and probably the language of Portalis 
that we find in a circular issued from the Ministry of the Interior 


to the préfets October 9, 1810,4 and apparently referred to in 


The policy here expounded by Portalis can be traced back in considerable 
degre o Bonaparte’s earlier counss rs in the Consulate. The state papers of 
Etienne Portalis, father of Joseph, one of the leading administrative spirits of 
the Consulate, will be found to outline it to some extent; in 1802 we find Roederer, 
conseiller d'état, charged provisionally with the conduct of public instruction 


reporting to the Minister of the Interior how he had judged it “trés utile de faire 


faire pour l'an XI un Almanach populaire qui fasse connaitre 4 Deux Cents mille 


Paysans leur premier Magistrat et beaucoup de choses utiles”, and how only the 
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later reports of the préfets as Instructions of the Director Ge 
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les prédictions politiques qui intéresseraient la tranquillité de I’Etat, 
inspireraient des craintes sur la stabilité de nos institutions, ou excite- 
raient des inquiétudes pour l'avenir. 

The chansons et contes are to be revised in the interests of decency 
and morality, though “il faut se souvenir dans quel pays et dans 
quel siecle nous vivons, et se garder de confondre l’enjouement et 
la gaieté avec la licence et le vice”. Better things were to be incul- 
cated by substituting 

des faits glorieux tirés de l'histoire de I’Empire et de nos armées, des 
maximes de morale, des actes de courage, des exemples d’humanité. 
On propagerait ainsi ces sentiments d’honneur, de franchise, de loyauté, 
d’amour pour le souverain, qui doivent caractériser la nation frangaise; 
on nourrirait son enthousiasme pour le Fondateur de I’Empire; on la 
familiariserait avec nos institutions nationaux et la pratique de tous les 
devoirs. 

It is evident that a policy of this sort would be subject to fluctua- 
tions dependent largely on personal and other fleeting elements. It 
may be conjectured that no field of administration could be more 
in need of elucidation from the personal side than that of censor- 
ship; in most cases however the necessary information is almost 
unattainable. The two quite commonplace officials who were at the 
head of the bureau during the period were of very different origins 
and characteristics. The general outlines of those of the first occu- 
pant of the post, Count Joseph Portalis, will perhaps have been 
already indicated; the son of one of the most remarkable of the 
early Napoleonic statesmen, he had been caught early by the great 
machine, was laborious and pedantic, a born bureaucrat, with little 
of the father’s great talent and personality. His career was short, 
for early in 1811 he came under suspicion of lukewarmness in the 
crusade against papal emissaries. His successor, the Baron de 
Pommereul, who had been one of the young Bonaparte’s examiners 
on his passage from military school to active service, was older and 
more pliable, and kept the place to the end. As it was his business 
to make enemies and as the enemies he made were more or less 
addicted to personalities through practice in the profession of letters, 
we perhaps may discount the statements that come down to us about 
him trom aggrieved authors; it is clear however that he was not 
misled by the enthusiasms that had fired his predecessor, that he 
sailed close to the wind, that the desires of the man higher up found 
in him no damaging resistance. As to the ten or twelve obscure 
readers whose work lies behind the bulletins we know little more 


than the names; they were styled imperial censors to distinguish 
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them from those attached to the Ministry of Police, and had retai 


ing fees of one thousand two hundred francs yearly with addition 


pay for work done. In addition to the general utility men the 


included a learned antiquary, whose function it was to nose o1 


plagiarists in the interest of the revenue (a tax bein 
reproductions ), a sound Gallican theologian, and a couple of rep 


sentatives of the Ministry of Foreign Relations 


My illustrations of the spirit and operation of the censorship 


extracts from the director’s weekly bulletins will necessarily be too 


limited to show its scope fully. It will be convenient to group tl 


material under three main heads, political, educational, literary 


Works in the field of politics or government were of course aba 


doned without defense to the vigilance of the censor, sure to gre 
them with suspicion. General attacks on the existing order wet 


naturally prohibited, and there was also a steady endeavor to prevent 


criticism or even discussion of any of the new institutions Vhis 


easily explainable and not unreasonable; it is for the most part 


line with one of the most steadily applied principles of the Na 


poleonic administration (a principle, by the way, not steadily applic 


by the older absolutism), v7z., that of preventing any expressions 


public opinion with regard to the principles or acts of establish 


authorities. No official act more surely evoked the imperial di 


pleasure than a resort to the public press in the case of collisi 


between authorities or between authorities and the publi Paul 


opinion was not openly recognized ; 


assume that there was a public opinion or that it could express 


itself on current public questions, was to show himsel 


back to the evil revolutionary days and thoroug 


post. It was again one of the most thoroughly established pri 


ciples of the censorship that any public recalling of the memor 
the revolutionary or Bourbon pre-revolutionary days should 
frowned on, should be presumed to indicate questionable motives 
incapacity for good citizenship; disparaging comparisons were 
to be tolerated and people with inconveniently lor Y memories we 
sufficiently a nuisance to be classed with criminals 

In applying these gene ral positions t 


barrassed and not int equentiv seems 


times more or less em 


of inconsistency. It was hard to draw the line between preventi1 


unwelcome references and completely ignoring the recent past; h 


tory was being made so rapidh 
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quite harmless geographical books because they referred to states 
that had but recently passed away and might be supposed to be still 
regretted ; the tabooing of the name of Bourbon presented difficulties 
in the historical instruction of youth. One enterprising educator 
found himself deprived at one stroke of two hundred pages of his 
work, “qui n’etaient pas en harmonie avec les principes de notre 
gouvernement”, while the manuscript of another was entirely sup- 
pressed because it did not seem fitting to let him entertain the public 
with his fancies as to the future relations of France and Austria. 
The prohibition of M. Debrai’s Essai sur la Force, la Puissance, et 
la Richesse Nationale was probably due mainly to the author’s 


unwise praises of the English commercial system in his advocacy 
of such “ penseées triviales” as that governments ought to admut 
without taxation all raw material not indigenous, and that the foreign 
policy of a country should be based on its commercial interests. 

It was to be expected that the censorship should show a constant 
zeal in guarding the sacred person of His Majesty, a zeal that was 
not always appreciated. Napoleon would have homage, but he 
wanted it to be in good taste and to have at least the appearance of 
spontaneity ; it always irritated Shim to have this spontaneity too 
closely associated with official pressure. One of the chief ways in 
which we find the bureau exhibiting tenderness for the imperial 
susceptibilities is in its watchfulness over references to individuals 
who had lost imperial favor; the tactless author who concluded his 
article on General Kléber in an Histoire des Généraux Francais with 
“un éloge démésuré que la malveillance ou la sottise auraient pu 
faire envisager comme un trait lancé d’une main impuissante contre 
une gloire et une renommée au dessus de toutes les gloires”’, found 
that “cet éloge a disparu”. A later appearance of the Egyptian 
theme seems to have occasioned more embarrassment to M. de 
Pommereul. In 1812 he prohibited the Egyptiad, an heroic poem 
on the Bonapartist conquest, because the author had not risen to the 
height of his theme. “Ce n’est point par un ouvrage si inférieur 
que Sa Majesté doit étre louée. I] lui faut un Homeére. Alexandre 
ne voulait étre peint que par Apelles.” But an additional objection 
was conveyed in the carefully worded query, “1l’Empereur n’ayant 
pas conservé l’Egypte, conviendrait-il de faire une grande épopée de 
sa conquéete?”’ The minister to whom the report was made passed 
over this delicate point, and remarked that, while any unfitting 
allusions were to be suppressed, he did not think the poem should 
be prohibited simply because of its mediocrity. The clemency here 


suggested was extended with evident regret in the case of an Histoire 
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de Bonaparte (a title which, by the way, was ordered changed to 
that of Mémoires pour servir a [Histoire de Nat n le Grand 

where however there were suppressed “ quelques details sur les 


] 


premieres années de la vie du heros et dit 


Sa be nuche 


Il est trop difficile [remarks M. Portalis] de traiter un pareil sujet 
dignement pour qu’on soit étonné de limperfection de tant d’ouvrages 
enterpris sur un theme si beau et si fécond. On souffre de r trave 
tir, ou rendre en mauvais termes ce qui est grand et beau de sa nature 

mais il faut compatir a l’empressement du public... et a la 
bonne intention des écrivains. 

That, however, there were limits to the censor’s receptivity of tl 
Emperor’s praises is shown by the sup 
eulogy of His Majesty on the ground that it had been put in the 
mouth of one of the rogues of the piect 

\ny presentations of the recent history of France or of Europe 
would necessarily involve the very delicate matter of the rev 
tionary origins of the existing régime; it can occasion no surprise 
to find the censorship very sensitive in regard to such references 
and on the whole decidedly averse to having the period dealt with 
at all. This is in line with the whole spirit of 1 
anxious, not necessarily to deny its origin or its earlier principles 


but to leave unstirred all dangerous questions and events, and to 


continue quietly with its task of reconciling all interests and classes 
to the new institutions and to one another. This is well illustrated 
by the corrections and remarks concerning a production entitled Le 


Tombeaux du Dix-Huitiéme Siécle. “ L’auteur”, we are. tol 
‘passe en revue tous les hommes remarquables de cette centurie 
dont il feint de visiter les tombeaux. . Le Directeur ce 

brairie pense qu'il etait au moins inutile d’evoquer de pareilles 
ombres. Il ordonne la suppression de tous les tombeaux revolu 


tionnaires a commencer par celui de Louis XVI’ t was not often 


indeed that any commendatory references to the men « ( 

Old Regime or of the Revolution escaped 1 jealous \ 
educational treatise on the model of Rousseau’ mile w biect 
to correction because the central f eure was lescribed i noble of 
the Old Régime forced by the Revolution to emigrat “On fait 
disparaitre cette indication”, says the director, “on n’a { besoin 
d’avoir emigré pour donner une éducation chretienne a ses enfans”’ 


The recalling of the Bourbon past was pet even more frowned 
upon than references to revolutionary davs: and when during the 


Emperor’s absence in Russia the bureau became vare that manu 


i 
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scripts in favor of the old dynasty were being passed from hand to 
hand the nervousness became extreme. A Vie du Général Monck 
was prohibited because of the suspicion that only an adherent of 
the exiled Bourbons could have any interest in calling attention to 
the restorer of the House of Stuart; an Histoire du Bourbonnais, 
it is intimated, would have been suppressed if the author had not had 
the good judgment to stop “‘au moment ot: la race des anciens 
seigneurs de ce nom s’éteint”’. 

This vigilance was no doubt very discouraging to historical re- 
search, but though quite a number of brief histories of France ap- 
pear only to be sadly mutilated, we do not seem on the whole to 
have lost much that we cannot do without. We should like indeed 
to have had preserved the work which aimed to present a study of 
the statements as to local conditions and instructions sent up with 
the deputies to the Etats Généraux of 1789; it was rejected because 
it was constantly harping on the vague idea of popular power and 
sovereignty, and because it presumed to propose reforms in the 
Napoleonic laws. No such regret perhaps will be extended to a 
Dutch publication entitled Delicia Poetica, proscribed because “ une 
tres grande partie de ce recueil a son origine dans les opinions exaltées 
de 1792 et 1793”. The differences presented by these earlier eras 
are strongly insisted on in a critical reference to the appearance of 
a new edition of De Flassan’s Histoire de la Diplomatie Francaise ; 
although the work is not proscribed, objection is expressed to the 
disclosures it makes of the diplomatic secrets of the old French 
State. 

Mais l’ouvrage est déja publié; l'ancienne diplomatie, méme celle du 
régne de Louis XVI., est aussi vieillie que si elle avait deux mille ans. 
Tout est changé autour de nous. II ne s’agit pas seulement d’une nou- 
velle dynastie, ce sont les temps qui ne sont plus les memes. L’Empereur 
a commencé une nouvelle ére pour le monde politique, méme l’ordre 
social, meme l'art de gouverner comme celle de vaincre et de combattre 
sont renouvellés en entier. 

It is perhaps surprising that the prejudice against publications 
relating to the French Revolution was not also extended to those 
that dealt with the preceding American one; on the contrary, in 1813 
we find an approving notice of a translation from the Italian of 
Botta’s Histoire de la Guerre de I'Indépendance des Etats-Unis. 
This was probably due to the part taken by France in that struggle, 
especially since France was again at war with England. _ It certainly 
would not seem to be explainable by any tenderness toward the 
contemporary United States, if we may judge by a reference to a 


work unfortunately not approved because objected to by the Minister 


of Fore gn Relations S mopportune | 

des Etats-Unis » Srécle isgquen ] 
Les Anglo-Americains remarks the dit 

encore presentes devant un miroir plus fideéle I] 

connus en France si cet ouvrage peu étendu n ( 

pourrait voir le jour”. We may I think assume tl 

in this mirror was not complimentary This intervent 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs recalls an important 

bureau’s freedom of action. It was not onl onst 

with by the police, but it was obliged to refer to vario 

of the administration such projected publication 


be of particular interest to them—a reference tl 


important for manuscripts in the province of the Minist 


One of the interventions from the diplomatic side is 


displaying one of the embarrassing sides of the censori 


is with regard to the prohibition of a volume ent 

Paris, ect Londres, described by the director as not 
but very stupid. “ Mais dans un pays”, he explains, 
croit que les ouvrages politiques sont faites par ordre 
ment ou publiés sous sa censure, il est impossible de 

de telles rhapsodies”’. This leads to the reflection tl 
an active censorship would proceed very easily frot 

suggestion. There are many instances of such suggest 
case of the text-book on geography to which the | 
insisted on adding some maps, or of the translation 


Letters on the Government, Manners and Custon 


which the translator was required to add various ren 


duplicity of the English conduct in that country, and on 


improvement effected by the short sojourn of the Frencl 


This last instance represents an attitude which we fin 


ship frequently exhibiting; for the number of manuscri 


lish affairs or containing references to England that w 
was surprisingly large. In spite of the war and of t 
commercial policy the intellectual relations betweet 
continued to subsist in a large degree, and evidences of 
a good deal of interest. The reception of English thor 
was still such as frequently to disturb the censorship, 
opportunity of discrediting it Phis inhospitality does 
often extend to purely literary productions, the freque1 
in this field being seldom interfered with. But 

every opportunity is taken of working against “ cett 


que nos écrivains du siécle d 
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inoculés et dont ceux du siecle présent auront quelques peines a nous 
guerir”’. [Every occasion is seized to revile British institutions ; even 
trial by jury (almost the only part of the revolutionary innovations 
in judicial procedure that Napoleon had let live) was referred to as 
“n’offrant aucun avantage au dégré de civilisation oti nous sommes 
parvenus -ulogies of the British constitution received short 
shrift; a book entitled Anecdotes Anglaises et Américaines was in 
1813 strongly approved of as disclosing the vices of the British 
system, showing (to use the language of the bulletin) “ que la con- 
stitution anglaise ne donne au peuple qu’elle régit ni la garantie ni 
les droits ni les libertés dont on pretend qu'il lui est redevable ; que 
si les Anglais ont une moralité, leur gouvernement dans ses rapports 
publics n’en reconnait et n’en pratique aucune”. One instance of 
these attacks is of interest in more than one way; it is in connection 
with the passing of a book concerning Lord Elgin’s antiquarian 
activities in the Levant in 1799. 

Les anglais [the bulletin proceeds] qui n’ont pas le sentiment des 
beaux arts, qui n’ont encore produit aucun grand peintre, aucun grand 
sculpteur, aucun grand musicien, ont heureusement beaucoup d'or et 
non moins d’orgueil; ils y joignent une jalousie nationale qui les excite 
a se montrer toujours nos rivales. M. de Choiseul-Gouffier a illustré son 
ambassade par son beau voyage de la Gréce. Le Lord Elgin a voulu 
limiter et faire aussi son voyage pittoresque. ... Elgin obtint de la Porte 
la permission de faire des fouilles a Athénes et on sait qu’il en a abuse 
au dernier point. Les magnifiques bas-reliefs du temple de Thésée ont 
été brisés et mutilés pour en ravir quelques fragments, et l’insouciance 
Ottomane a été moins fatale aux restes d’Athenes que la cupidité et la 
barbarie de cet Anglais. 

The attitude of the censorship toward educational books and 
problems can perhaps be regarded as of even more interest than the 
manner in which it carried out the policy imposed upon it in the 
field of political authorship. The importance of the training of the 
young was now being realized in a new sense; while the freedom 
of the eighteenth century was still demanded by some defiant spirits, 
the vast majority had fallen in with the declared policy of the new 
government of entrenching Society and the State behind the old 
religious and moral bulwarks, and developing anew a sense of 
discipline and a respect for authority that would harmonize with 
and be a secure prop for the restored monarchical system. The 
gropings of the Revolutionary and early Napoleonic years toward 
the setting up of educational machinery had now at length produced 
a system that seemed a marvel of centralization ; the new University 
of France, embracing all stages and conditions of the educational 


process, was organized and operating. It was organized, as was the 


ta 
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censorship, as a section of the Ministry of the Interior, and tl 


i i I 1c 
Director General in this first period seems animated by the ambition 
of being really a co-ordinate educational force, if not of de veloping 
a superior educational control. Count Joseph Portalis wa very 
serious young man, and (as has been shown in part above) he lost 
no time in magniloquently enunciating extended plans for influence 
through his office in general education, as well as for the direction 
of the adult spirit. His first general bulletin set forth this pro 


gramme explicitly ; after dwelling upon the unsatisfactory character 


of popular publications, he proceeds 


il me semble que ce n’est que par le Décret du 5 février [establishing 
the censorship » que Votre Majesté a achevé de ressaisi1 i plenitude du 
Pouvoir souverain. La Philosophie moderne avait dépouillé le Sacerdoc 
de I’Empire absolu qu’il prétendait sur les Ames, mais elle ne l'avait point 
restitueé a la Puissance Civil L’Enseignement public restait en 
mains indépendants et cette indépendance n’était pas moins « 
un bon ordre et a l’intérét de Etat que l'asservissement de cet enseigne 
ment a des Corps étrangers a l'Etat. Le grand Principe d éta 


viole. Aujourd’hui l'Université Impériale ou le Corps enseignant, la Di 
rection Genérale de I'Imprimerie ou la Censure, et le Ministére di 
Cultes, forment un Ensemble complet, Oeuvre prodigieux de Votre géni 
et par lequel Votre Majesté s'est remise en possession de cette Souve 


rainete des esprits et des Moeurs que les Législatet 


Irs anciens avai 
precieusement maintenue et que dans les siécles malheureux les ignorants 
dominateurs des nations avaient laissé échapp Ce qui importe, Sire 
c'est que ces grands Principes de Droit public, ces belles et fécond 


Maximes de Gouvernement soient développés. 


In later bulletins of the vear Portalis followed this up bv pointing 
out the measures he had taken or was meditating for reinforcing 
the work of the schools in popular education; some of these I have 


already referred to. With such aims text-books were sure of being 


regarded critically, and I have shown above how this care wv 
plied in the field of recent history lhe historical texts however 
seem to have remained quite unequal to the aims of the director 
Pourquoi ne remarquerait-on pas [he cri ‘ ‘ 
serait désirable qu’on put distinguer au milieu de tant de producti 
indigentes qui paraissent sur l’histoire de notre temps, d pag 
éloquentes, riches de faits non encore exposés et app 
nages les plus authentiques, qui retracassent la gloire d itt t de 
son auguste Chef sous des couleurs vives et nobles, et qui | nt famil 
iaris¢ r les éleves de S Lye es avec les hauts fait du lateur de Em 
pire, comme ils le sont avec ceux des héros de intiquit qui gravassent 
dans leurs mémoires les noms des batailles d’Jéna et de Friedland comm 
le sont ceux des batailles d’Arbéles et Marathon et qui leur fit « 
naitre au moins aussi bien Vorigine du Code Napoléon que celle de 
douze tables. Un des torts de notre éducation moderne a toujours éte 


de nourrir exclusivement la jeunesse de souvenirs étr 
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On another occasion after dwelling again on this defect the di- 


rector announces his intention of entering upon a reform by com- 
pilations for the use of young children, as it was of special im- 
portance to apply the improvement at a tender age. 

The taste of the Baron de Pommereul in text-books was ap- 
parently not so exacting as that of his predecessor. In January, 
1813, he approved, though with doubt as to the title, an Alphabet du 
Rot de Rome, “qui se compose de 24 legons sur les vertus néces- 
saires a un chef de gouvernement, suivies chacun d’un trait de la 
vie de l’F mpereur qui offre l’exemple et l’application de cette vertu ”’. 
He was however as dissatisfied as Portalis with the quality of the 
historical texts, and grudgingly passed a new Jnstruction sur I’ His- 
toire de France with the remark, “ Voila depuis peu d’années a peu 
pres le cinquantieme qu’on publie, et tout mauvais et insignifiants 
qu ils soient on les achéete, C’est véritablement distribuer les poisons. 
Cet abbreviateur s’est jetté dans l’histoire des Gaulois, et nous a 
mene jusqu’a la bataille d’Austerlitz.” A Biographie des Jeunes 
Gens, which is described as a bookseller’s speculation, leads the 
director to complain that “il est bien facheux que I’Université, faite 
pour donner une direction a l’enseignement, n’ait pas occupé son 
nombreux et opulent état major a refaire tous les livres d’enseigne 
ment, qu’elle aurait rempli d’un autre esprit que celui qu’y peuvent 
mettre tant de ridicules et ignorans compilateurs, de celui en fin 
qui serait en harmonie avec nos moeurs, nos lois, et notre gouverne- 
ment”. M.de Pommereul returns to this demand on the University 
on another occasion, attacking its inactivity in spite of its “‘ grand 
état major de conseillers, d’inspecteurs, de recteurs, de proviseurs ”, 
etc. But in the field of historical research he found on one occasion 
more activity than he could approve of, when with grave distrust 
he passed M. Serlet’s Histoire Critique des Révolutions Romaines 
depuis Romulus jusqu’a Auguste. 

Nous avons longtemps lu histoire Romaine [remarks the bulletin] 
avec une admiration presque superstitieuse. . . . Les temps sont ex- 
tremement changés. Ce n’est plus un doute raisonnable qu’on essaie 
d'inspirer, c’est une satire qu'on en veut faire. Tous les récits sont des 
fables. Nos docteurs modernes dans leurs lecons publiques nient que 
Régulus se soit immolé a sa patrie, comme si cet acte de dévouement, vrai 
ou faux, n’était pas toujours une admirable legon a4 donner aux éléves. 

. qu’y a-t-il done a gagner pour nos descendants a vouloir leur per- 
suader que tant d’actes d’héroisme et de vertu n'ont point eu lieu? Cette 
critique indiscréte et trop facile me parait un des plus grands travers de 
esprit de nos nouveaux pédagogues. 

For my present purpose the exercise of the censorship in the 


interests of religion and morality may be classed as educational. 


| 

| 
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But it is a large additional field of activit 


ventions, and can only be glanced at Het 
be accused of bigoted or devotio { ‘ 
pirit of the eighteenth c 


the secularizing spi 
conditions established throu rh hon (pal te’ ré 


Harmony between the new Charlemagne 


long since departed, but the State tor state 


tinued to demand respect for the Church, 


one of the chief props of society and 
morals the austere and pedagogical P 

than his older and more military sucet 

the Emperor however seem to have interven 
against a policy hat was harged witl Cll 


should expect, it is M. Portalis who is p 


hold the Church as the basis of morality 


to Society and the State. He even enters on 


of keeping the novel of the day in line with 
ogy. “‘Les romans”, he says, “sont la 


chambres, et si elle est infestée de déclamati 


salutaire d’une Providence divine, ses lecteur 


et surs de l’impunité, seront des sots, comn 
' 

taire, Sils assassinent pas leurs maitres 

Seizures and confiscations ot obscene book 

quently referred to. A manuscript is repor 


ques détails obscénes’”’, while in another th 


cast a veil “sur des nudités trop révoltantes ” 


ingenious writer attempted to furnish by 
letters of his objectionable wort 


as sufficiently opaque). Another romance 


ritino 
led 
irded 


ground of immorality in allowing the adventures o 


be wound up by a happy and prosperous 


n’est précisément obscene, mais il est au moi 


moralité. C’est le vice menant a un état pr 

The learned M. Lenoir in his //is ce 
engrossed in his researches to have noticed 
tone was no longer in fashion, had permitted 
ing references to divinity as “ une invention 
to the great legislators of mankind 


On I’a prié de modifier ces locutions qui attaq 
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The criticism of manuscripts in the fields of dogma or religious 
philosophy was furnished by an ecclesiastic of decided Gallican 
convictions, and he was instructed to hold an even course between 
maintaining respect for religious things and encouraging mysticism 
or excessive piety. The frequently expressed apprehension as to 
mysticism (we might also say as to undue piety) is perhaps pecu- 
liarly French; a religious revival was however making headway, 
and there were good political reasons for not encouraging it. The 
Souvenirs Continuels de l'Eternité by M. Lasausse, described by 
the Director General as an “espece de missionaire a l’imagination 
bouillante ’’, was suppressed because the author had addressed him- 
self con amore to the task of terrifying the frivolous and was 
thought likely to have much success. Another and more _ philo- 
sophical book on the same subject was passed with the contemptu- 
ous remark, “Lira qui pourra”. A theological work in support 
of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is prohibited with 
the wish that “ces jongleries du 14’ siecle ” might be relegated to 
the age which had produced them; this particular decision the min- 
ister did not accept, but forwarded the manuscript to the Ministre 
des Cultes. A treatise on Divine Love is rejected because contain 
ing “des germes de quiétisme qui ne me paraissent propres qu’a en 
tretenir illusion de quelques faibles imaginations ” ; in this case also 
the minister orders a new report. Les Anges Gardiens des Hommes 
is in the Dutch language and the censor records the fact with satis- 
faction, for in his opinion it is a homily, “la plus triste, la plus 
froide, la plus ennuyieuse dont on ait pu s’aviser”’. 

It was to the field of belles-lettres that most of the attention of 
the censors was directed, and their literary criticisms are often of 
very considerable interest, more especially perhaps with regard to 
the origins of French romanticism. Of the 116 manuscripts sub 
mitted to the censorship in the month of April, 1812, seventy-six 
were literary ; we may probably regard this as a representative pro- 
portion. I:ven when not considered objectionable these productions 
were described in the bulletins, and the descriptions were frequently 
accompanied by reflections as to the literary conditions and tend- 
encies of the day. The student of public spirit in France will find 
here much information concerning popular reading and the intel- 
lectual tastes and habits of the period; there are valuable indications 
also in the field of comparative literature. If space permitted it 
would be of interest to present references to and decisions concern- 
the light literature of the day in a sufficient degree to show not 


only its characteristics, but something of the literary fashions of the 
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In the variegated array of minor literary productions that the 
bulletins bring before us the leading place was taken by efforts in the 
field of romance. And it is to these romances that the critical and 
corrective labors of the censorship were mainly directed ; Portalis in 
particular we have seen strongly impressed with the necessity of 
regulating this “reading of the antechamber”. It is interesting to 
find that most of these romances are either translations or imita- 
tions of the English, and that the species advancing most rapidly in 
favor is the historical. This species however was decidedly not in 
favor with either M. Portalis or M. de Pommereul. In November, 
1810, the former laboriously describes the demerits of a work of 
imagination which was masquerading under the title of Le Pessi- 
misme ou le Fin du 18me Siecle; it is, he declares, in turn critical, 
philosophical, moral, historical, and lewd, but particularly objection- 
able because of its travesty of history. “On a pensé... qu'il 
n’appartient a personne de méler des noms connus a des récits chi- 
mériques, et que les malheurs des peres devaient étre pour leurs 
enfans de sérieuses lecons et non l’objet d’un vain amusement”. At 
a later period M. de Pommereul impolitely refers to a romance as 
“de l’espece batarde qui n’est ni histoire ni le roman et qu’on dit 
historique”. Translation from and imitations of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
Miss Edgeworth, and other British story-tellers frequently appear, 
and the originals are usually referred to with respect. There is 
some translation from the German, but it is usually into Dutch for 
consumption in Holland. Such a book is Le Chevalier de la Vérité, 
described as “trés plat mais sans danger”; the director adds, “II 
parait que la Hollande fourmille de traducteurs qui pillent toutes 
les littératures voisines, et qu’elle fournit peu d’écrivains dans sa 
langue qui sachent tirer leurs ouvrages de leur propre fond”. The 
romances of German origin are evidently too heavy to be used in the 
original, but they seem to be making headway in adaptations or imi- 
tations. A propos of L’Anneau Lumineux oules Mistéres del Orient, 
the bulletin remarks, “ Des noirceurs et des monstrosités Anglaises, 
notre légéreté nous fait passer a la melancholie allemande ”. To this 
melancholy category probably belonged the romance by Mme. de 
Rome, the most of which was taken up by the heroine’s recital of 


her misfortunes to the daughter of her jailor, and the only admirable 


feature of which in the censor’s opinion is the patience exhibited by 
the jailor’s daughter. The last bulletin of the series, of January, 
1814, refers to Stndall et Annesly ou le Faux Ami, as a “roman 
traduit de l’allemand. Sans vraisemblance comme sans _ intérét, 


rempli jusqu’a satiété de maximes triviales et de ces détails insipides 
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que les Allemands sont habitués a prendre pour du naturel et qu 
nos ecrivains, je ne dis pas nos auteurs, s’empressent de copier faut 
de talent et d’imagination. La traduction est devenue un metier. et 


celui qui nuit la plus au maintien du gout.” M. de Pommereul 


| g 
seems to the last unconscious that there may be anv connection be 
tween this deplorable condition of things and the activity of the 

ofhce over which he was presiding. 


Among the literary fashions of the period that are indicated in 


5 the bulletins is, we are surprised to learn, a demand for b son 

Mme. de Maintenon; “ I] est”, we are told, “a la mode d’en 
et de la vanter”. The output of poetry seems slight and the di 
rector’s remarks about specimens submitted are usually disrespect 

} ful. M. Cantalou would publish Oeuvres Poétiques et Lyriques 


he is allowed to, but the censor crossly remarks that he has made a 
mistake in the title for there is nothing in the book remotely re 
sembling a poem or a 

scribed as a poet who has lost his mistress and been thrown thereb 


into a melancholy that he labors to make interesting and profitabk 


3 
J 
i 


“mais les grandes et véritables douleurs sont muets”’. A translati: 

j of selections from Pope is received with an amiability that is ex 
ceptional, and with some remarks on the literary « tions be 
tween France and England that are of interest. “ Voltaire est lk 
premier qui ait fait connaitre Pope en Franc Depuis ce tem] 


Le Tourneur nous familiarisa avec Young et Shakspeare comme 
Prevot nous avait fait gotter Richardson, mais c’est l’émigration 
pendant la revolution et le retour des émigrés qui a surtout fait 


parmi nous la fortune de la littérature anglaise ” 


I have perhaps yielded somewhat to a natural tendency to dwell 
disproportionately on the trivialities and illiberalities of tl e re 
ports. A more extended survey would reveal much sound sense 
But it is not necessary to moralize on this episode in thi t ( 
censorship. As censorships go it was perhaps on the whole not a 
very bad one, and it may be doubted whether the literature and 
learning of the First Empire would have been distinguished undet 
any conditions. Sober thought and modest worth wert 
fashion; the imaginative faculties were dulled or satiated amid 
the engrossing marvels of every-day fact. Literature will be trivial 
when men think it such, and public spirit cannot endure without 


ideals. France under Napoleon had lost the sense of proportion 
and France paid the penalty in various w: 


It was in May, 1813, between two German battle-d that 


Count Beugnot, falling into conversation with the Emperor on the 


\ 
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matters, suddenly found himself violently reproached with being one 
of those “ideologues”’ who would have freedom of the press and 
other such excesses of revolutionary days. And putting his hand 
to the hilt of his sword, Napoleon cried, 7 Tant que celle la pendra 
a mon cote, et puisse-t-elle y pendre encore longtemps, vous n’aurez 
aucune des libertes apres lesquelles vous soupirez”. That sword 
was broken within the year, and on April 3, 1814, the Senate which 
had accepted all the tyrannies of the régime and which had never 
once dared to use the defenses of freedom that the Constitution had 
pretended to endow it with, passed solemnly an Act of Deposition 
which in its recital of these tyrannies declared that Napoleon had 
*constamment soumise a la censure arbitraire de la police, la liberté 
de la presse, établie et consacrée comme l'un des droits de la na 
tion”. It was not an accurate statement, and the Senate had no 
right to utter a reproach; before the end of the year these same 
senators had joined in the setting-up of the censorship of the Res- 
toration 
Victor Corrin 


CHE outbreak of the Great Wat 


more individual philosophies of life than any other « 
in so short a time Millions who did not 
philosophy of life, suddenly found that the ) 
their relationships to outside things had be: ( 
\merica two fund 1 ental conceptions. the , itv of | 
for progressive improvement ind the efficiency of mo 
ment, were emphatically challenged Phe | 
denied them claimed recognition s prophets. 1 

had doubted joined them, and the majority becan 


era of the French Revolution and the Napoleoni 

in the popular imagination as the great 

instantly surpassed by the scope and the inter 
struggle. ‘The material advances of a hu 

to intensify the horror, and the increased efficiet 
organization had made it possible to wring the last o 


from every individual, and seemed to have harden 


the combatants to endure and to inflict injuries whicl 


supposed it had outgrown. 


A minute comparison of the two great war epo 


brings out certain significant differences, which are in 
of what is commonly called progress The treatment 


wounded has improved more in the last hundred year 
previous history; and this has quite obviously been 


to the increase of medical skill, but also to t 


devoted to them. Napoleon recognized that an arm) 


on its belly ”, but the wars of his period show nothing 


tion of the world’s mind by the “ boys in the trenches” 


for two years busied the leisured classes in utral 
ligerent countries. Still more modern is the love 


upon non-combatants. Nearly all the belligerent cour 


provided maintenance allowances, an 
funds by subscription for their relief, while neutral « 
poured out millions for the refugees of all nations a 

their care to such non-essential but significant details 


cifts for the children. 
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The motives for these changes are as varied and even contra- 
dictory as are the forces underlying any other great historic change. 
Not love of humanity alone but also economic insistence upon the 
necessity of conserving national resources, has given the impulse, 
and the result is not due entirely to change of heart but in large 
measure to the white light of publicity which makes even wilful 
blindness to conditions almost impossible. But whatever the 
process, the fact remains that the internal history of the two war 
cycles reveals sufficient advance in democratic regard for the wel- 
fare of the individual, and sufficient flooding of national boundaries 
by the spirit of humanity, to constitute if not an epoch, at least the 
difference between the opening and the middle of an epoch. 

Midway between the two came the Crimean War and our own 
Civil War. During the first Florence Nightingale caught the at- 
tention of the world for the sufferings of the soldiers and exhibited 
an organizing ability that gave a solid basis to her dreams. In the 
second the best talent of our own country took up the problem. The 
Sanitary Commission, independent of the government but acting 
in co-operation with it, not only gave incalculable comfort to the 
men in the ranks, but made it impossible for any government in the 
future to neglect them. Out of their labors arose the Red Cross 
and since then countless provisions, national and international, have 
represented a world-wide effort to reduce the horrors of the battle- 
field to a minimum. 

The less sensational, but not less real, wretchedness of those 
who remained at home, when the breadwinners and chief counsellors 
of countless families were called to war, naturally attracted less 
prompt and less intense attention. The soldiers’ pay was never 
large enough to supply their necessities, and while they were seldom 
left to starve, they were merged in the general mass of poor. Where 
bounties were granted for enlistment, as in the Revolution and the 
War of 1812, they served to stave off distress, but their purpose 
seems to have been purely that of securing recruits. They merely 
showed that under the volunteer system, the individual could coerce 
the community into doing something for him: they were determined 
by supply and demand, by the need for men not the needs of the 
men. Some may remember that the problem was dealt with by 
committees during the Spanish War, but most persons would dat< 
the first general consciousness of its existence to Kipling’s Absent- 
Minded Beggar during the Boer War. Nevertheless it had been 
handled in a large and systematic manner forty years before. 


Promptly, and without important discussion, the attitude toward 


| 
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the dependents of the soldiers ch nged on the outbreak of ou 


Civil War. Or rather it was recognized that it had changed Phi 


general trend of thought and political actien had been such that 
when the old situation recurred, it was at once realized that it could 
not be met in the old way ; that the families of our volunteer soldiers 


must not be left without care, that the dependents of those who gave 


up their time and strength and risked their lives for the general 
good, must not be treated as at one with those who were unable to 
maintain themselves in the ordinary times of peac 

Everywhere the states took up the problem; not only the state 
of East! and West, but also the separated states of the South? wher: 
impoverished South Carolina in 1863 and 1864, the 
failing, provided a tax in kind, two and then three per cent. of th 
harvest of wheat, corn, and many other product ly 
on, but, in the main, action was due to simultaneous impuls 
within, rather than to interaction This is shown by tl 
pendence of their measures, each employing the 1 


its hand. The various plans show none of that slavis! 


one state by another, which so often characterized legis] 


before the days of state reference bureaus and governors’ « 
ences. As the war wore on there developed some degree of s 

ity in the results aimed at, but, on the whole, the period w one 
of experiment; our federal system was working according to its 
genius. 

In taking Wisconsin as a centre from which to study this move 
ment, the leading motive was the accessibility of a mass of manu 
script material,? which made it possible to study it intimate] ry 
is an advantage that Wisconsin will continue to enjoy over most 
states, for the administration was more centralized and this m¢ 
centralization of material. For purposes of comparison I have 
extended the study to the other four states of the Old Northwest 
The results would not have shown any striking differences if th 


Trans-Mississippi had been included, but the East would show 


extens I Ss 
ence It was all examined for tl nd 
those eanecified 


reference later s it will chror f illy 


1 The Eastern States ser y 
from those noted here were ¢ yed 
2 The provisions by the Southern Stat I I vet : 
ceived on a st gener sca thaic not 
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interesting divergencies and the South, by choice and necessity, used 
methods quite its own. 

To begin with the keast direct relief, the system of moratorium, 
which was resorted to in 1914, finds some counterpart in 1861. In 
an effort to ameliorate the effect upon the currency of the overthrow 
of the credit of the Southern States, upon whose bonds it rested, 
Wisconsin, on April 17, provided that all actions against banks or 
banking institutions to compel specie payment be deferred until 
December 1, 1861, that the state laws with regard to the same sub 
ject be not enforced, nor any bank-note be protested by a state 
officer until the same date. Ohio, on January 16, 1862, authorized 
banks to suspend specie payments until fifteen days after the gover- 
nor should proclaim that actual resumption had been carried into 
effect “by a majority of the regular and legally authorized banks of 
issue in the City of New York” 

More specifically affecting soldiers was the Wisconsin law of 
April 17, 1861, exempting “from all civil process . . . such persons 
as may enroll themselves in the service of the country”. This was 
modified on May 25 to exclude actions for the foreclosure of mort 
gages and to enforce mechanics’ liens, and on March 15, 1862, to 
exclude actions in trusteeship and joint indebtedness. On March 
22, 1862, the legislature provided that in the case of volunteers all 
sales of state lands on credit be held in statu quo until three 
months after their discharge, and on April 5, 1862, it was ordered 
that a stay be granted in all mortgage foreclosure proceedings. On 
March 31, 1863, volunteers were allowed until April 1, 1865, to 
redeem “all lands” sold for taxes. Michigan provided in 1862 
that all volunteers be exempt from arrest except for “treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace”, that their separate property be 
exempt “from all process by way of attachment”, and that they 
forfeit no right to land belonging to the trust funds of the state 
until a year after discharge. Ohio took action practically similar, by 
laws of May 1, 1861, and March 10 and April 10, 1862. Illinois 
briefly declared on May 3, 1861, that proof of enlistment was suffi- 
cient cause for “the continuance of any suit”. 

The volunteer had good ground for the belief that relief would 
not be limited to such negative action. The blazing posters which 
those seeking recruits plastered along the city streets and spread 
broadcast over the countryside, dwelt not only on the generous pay 
offered by the United States, and its land bounties and pensions, but 


This still left the war-widow unprotected in her indebted property. See 


letter of December 22, 1863. 
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very frequently on the care that would ¢ iken O! Ost rye 

The orators at the enrollment meetings asserted that the <« 
who remained behind would never ow those dependent 


soldiers to feel the pinch of want \ Wisconsin woman wt 
the governor, November 29, 1863, said: “ My husband in 
to the recruiting officer said he had nothing to leave his f 
provided he should never come back again he officer t 
family should never suffer.” A careful man wrote the gove 
August 10, 1864, that he and a son had enlisted, I 
seven children, that he had received two hundred dollars bount 
and that he counted on sending fifteen dollars a month from his own 
pay, the same amount from that of his son, and or e dollars a 
month state aid, which would be sufficient for thet 

Wisconsin was the only state of this group which underto 
handle the subject through the central administratior On May 25, 
1861, it was voted that “ non-commissioned officers, musiciat nd 
privates mustered into the service of the nited States or of this 
State ... receive... in addition to the pay provided the 
sum of five dollars a month to all volunteers having families 
pendent on them for their support’. The execution of the law was 
placed in the hands of the secretary of state,® and he was to authoriz 
payments only while the soldier was in actual service as « 
monthly reports from the regimental officers,’ or, after Apri 
1864, from hospital authorities. The operation of the law 
gradually extended to all Wisconsin volunteers, but never includ 
those entering the regular United States service and consequently 
excluded the navy. Soldier and family must be residents of the 
state. The term family was ambiguous It was defined Maré 
22, 1862, as: “ Wife living, and actually dependent”, or, ther 
being no wife, children under fourteen, or no children, “infirm o1 
indigent parent or parents, actually dependent upon the labor of said 


volunteer”. By a law of April 4, 1864, in the case of children who 
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had lost their mother by death or desertion, the money was to go t 
‘the person having such child or children in charge”. No family 
was to receive more than five dollars a month, but by the law of 
March 3, 1863, a family having more than one breadwinner in the 
ranks could transfer its claim in case the one in whose name they 
received the extra pay should die. A law of April 2, 1863, evinced 
some delicacy of feeling by allowing the state officials to omit the 
names of recipients from their annual reports. 

Michigan did not provide for state relief, but by laws of May 
10, 1861, and January 17, 1862, made it the duty of the board of 
supervision of each organized county “ whenever necessary, to make 
adequate provision for all requisite relief and support of the fami- 
lies” of volunteers, “ separate from, and independent of, the relief, 
temporary or otherwise, afforded to poor persons under existing 
laws”. In the first law the families of officers were included with 
those of the men, but the second followed the general practice and 
excluded them. Relief was not to exceed fifteen dollars a month 
for each family; the soldier in behalf of whom it was drawn must 
be in actual service, and in 1864 it was provided* that the family 
must have been resident in the state at the time of enlistment, and 
the responsibility was to fall upon the county to which the enlist- 
ment was credited. March 20, 1863, drafted men and substitutes 
were granted the benefit of the law, but not drafted men who fur- 
nished substitutes. 

Ohio stood midway between Wisconsin and Michigan. It left 
the relief work to the counties, but the legislature made sure that 
they should have funds, by levying a state tax. The growing serious- 
ness of the problem is indicated by the fact that in 1861 this was 
not to exceed one-half mill,® in 1862 it was fixed at three-fifths of 


a mill,?° in 1863"! at one mill, and in 1864? and 1865 at two mills. 


The grant to the family was to be “as their necessities shall re- 
quire”, and the family was defined as wife, minor children, or de- 
pendent parents. Ohio was generous in her comprehension, as the 
families of officers were not excluded ; by law of February 13, 1862, 
‘soldiers enlisted since April 1, 1861, in the regular army of the 
United States” were included, and by that of March 21, 1863, the 


families of “marines”. The governor announced in his message of 
1865 that five thousand dollars had been used from his contingent 


10 J February 1 862 
11 March 21, 1863 
12 February 25, 1864 
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9 Ohi sion Laws, May 10, 1861. 
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fund to relieve the adepet dents of m« ers ¢ 
who had been employed for a short time 


Indiana made no state provision until M 


levied two mills “ for the purpose « S 

ind sick and wounded Indi soldiers 
soldiers, seam nd marines”. but 1 

dependent mother. Wife or mother was to re 


month, with two dollars for each child 


ministration 


In Wisconsin, laws of May 15, 1861, and Se] 


granted the local government authorities 


the support of the families . . . of volunteet 
the Irequent exercise ol tl 1s rig] tis the great 


izing such taxes in cases where some irregul 
Other laws permitted in individual cases the 
various cities to tax themselves for e Sank 


most part this local relief was voted by the to 


lages, their total contributions for war expen 


$7.134.341.12, as compared with $618,164.55 pai 


Twenty-six counties taxed themselves while thir 


in only three was there a complete absence of t 


1 


lief. Rock County was perhaps the most gener 


period ten dollars in winter and a little less 
cases some smaller sum was given to a wife, w 
ance for minor children 


I have no record of the Michi 


they were all required by state law to take adequa 


but they were the judges of what was dequ 
family was to receive over fifteen dollars. St 
were therefore identified. Not so in Ohio 
1861, was really a permissory law for counti 


Watertown to tax the fifth and sixth wards n 
each wife, and fifty cents for each child, et 


14 Annual Report of secretary of st 
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state tax for the purpose, and that of February 26, 1864, one mill. 
The governor in his message of 1865 stated that fifteen of twenty- 
five counties reporting had made such additional levies. Indiana 
relied for four years wholly on the voluntary action of the counties. 
By law of May 11, 1861, however, it authorized the local govern- 
ment authorities to levy a special tax “ for the protection and main- 
tenance of the families of volunteers in the army of the United 
States and the state of Indiana”. I have not been able to make a 
study of the action of many Indiana counties, but if we may judge 
from the experience of Illinois, it was probably dictated in large 
measure by political proclivities and there must have been unrelieved 
suffering in many places. 

Illinois as a state did nothing on the subject either by state aid 
or by general instruction or even authorization to the local gov- 
erning boards. Governor Yates, in his message of 1863, referred to 
the fact that many of the soldiers were “ very poor and have large 
and helpless families”. He recommended that the state refund 
bounties granted by the counties and that the legislature request 
Congress to increase soldiers’ pay. Neither of these measures, both 
of which ignored the varying needs of individuals, was adopted. 
Many counties, however, without special authorization, voted money. 
I have not been able to differentiate the portion of grants paid for 
relief from that paid for bounties and general war expenses. It 
is significant, however, that thirty counties made no grants.’*? Of 
these only Jo Daviess was in the north. Champaign and DeWitt 
stood next in latitude, and of those south of this line, twenty-seven 
made no grant and twenty-six made grants. 

Bounties have several times been mentioned in connection with 
relief. Properly they belong to another classification. They were 
not proportioned according to the needs of those receiving them, 
and the motive for granting them was primarily different from that 
impelling relief measures. Nevertheless they served to allay the 
anxiety of those enlisting for their families, and during and after 
1863 they played a large part in the support of soldiers’ families. 
This close connection is illustrated by a Wisconsin law of March 2, 
1865, allowing Oshkosh to levy a “special volunteer tax” for 
bounties, the payment of which, in the case of married men, could 
be made in monthly installments. 

State and local relief was not the sole reliance of those left at 
home. The pay of the soldier was not sufficient to provide for 


maintenance but was an item in the support of his family. The 


17 John Moses, Jilinois, Il. 735-737. 
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problem, however, was to get the money from the soldier to the 
family, and sometimes it was not easy to persuade the soldier to 
send home as much as it was felt he should.** This situation led 
to the development of the allotment service This was organized 
on a somewhat peculiar basis, in that the officers employed in it held 
United States commissions but were a 
states, which also managed the funds collected. Wisconsin on April 
3, 1862, provided for allotment commissioners, with salaries fixed 
by the governor but not to exceed one thousand dollars each, ot 


three thousand dollars in all. The state treasurer was to receive 


and distribute the money. Michigan authorized the payment of the 
travelling expenses of commissioners.'® Ohio, on April 14, 1862, 
authorized the appointment of not over six, to receive expenses and 


two dollars a day while in service; this number was reduced « 
April 2, 1863, to three \ law of February 4, 1862, provided t1 
the money be received into the state treasury, but paid over to the 
counties for distribution. Indiana took no state action on the sub 
ject, but the energetic Governor Morton saw to it that there wert 


commissioners, and the Indiana svstem seems to have been ef 


fective.*° Governor Yates of Illinois, in his message of 1863, pre 
tested the demand that the states pay for the allotment commis 
sioners, but announced that two men had entered upon the service 
and recommended that they be paid. 

The United States government was so strongly committed to th 


payment of pensions, that the Northern States deemed it unneces 


sary to devise any permanent plans for the future, but there was at 
opportunity for real suffering during the period between the deat! 


of the volunteer and the obtaining of the pension, while the secur 
of the latter was often a matter not of time alone. but also of mons 


and knowledge.*! Wisconsin, on April 2, 1863, provided that the 


state aid continue six months after the death of the principal. unles 
18 Governors’ Corresponden ( 
Robert T. Fraser, July 28 ¢ “ Found cons 
Ww find it so with 1] nts 
suggest tl t} ill nts of 
the e the s é é 
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the pension begin before. This act created an injustice in that it 
applied only to those who died after the act was passed. Some of 
the local relief, however, was extended without regard to this pro- 
vision.22. Michigan** and Ohio** from the beginning extended the 
relief until one year after death. The appointment of agents to 
assist the applicant in getting the pension was frequently urged, 
but the military claims agents appointed by Ohio under the law of 
April 14, 1863, seem not to have had these functions.*° The only 
agents who seem to have been authorized to attend to such business 
were those of Illinois, appointed under the act of February 16, 
1865. 

[In addition to these public resources, private charity, organized 
and unorganized, naturally assisted the necessitous in their own 
communities, as has doubtless been the case from the beginning of 
organized society. A letter to the governor of Wisconsin from the 
relief committee of Kenosha, June 13, 1861, asked how the state 
aid was to be distributed, “as it is important for us in our oper- 
ations to know the facts in relation to the sources of supply for re- 
lief purposes”. In many cases employers offered to continue pay 


»6 


to those enlisting.*® A letter of June 23, 1864, from a woman with a 
husband and three sons in the army, but who by a technicality 
could not draw state aid, complained of being left “a subject for 
the aid society "4 ee governor replied : “The local authorities or 
citizens should do something for you.” In many cases subscrip- 
tions were made for this purpose in the flush of enthusiasm that 
were disregarded later on, and a Wisconsin law of April 2, 1863, 
enabled the town or city treasurer to bring suit to enforce such obli- 
gations. . wife writing to the governor, July 31, 1862, says that 
she is “depending upon the fez loyal men there are left ”,?" they 

22 Letter from Mrs. Laura Jones, May 22, 1862: “I send you a few lines 
begging you to extend the five dollars to those that have been dead the longest, 
why not to those that suffer the most my husband died in December but I am 


very destitute I draw from the city of Fond du Lac three dollars per month. 


Now I am destitute of a good husband and nothing to do with.” 
23 Michigan, Session Laws, 1861, May 10. 
24 Ohio, Session Laws, 1861, May 
shall be the duty of said agents to investigate, give advise and tal 


such other action as will enable the discharged Ohio soldier speedily to obtain 


free of charge the money due him from the general government.” February 17, 


186s. a bureau for this purpose was established at Columbus. 

26 Butterfield, History of Dane County, p. 625 (August, 1862). See also 
Isaac Stephenson’s Recollections of a Long Life. In the absence of evidence it 
is not probable that such promises were often kept for the four years of the war. 


They were made for the most part when it was supposed to be a three months’ 


27 The Cyrus Woodman Papers, manuscripts in tl 


e library of the State His 


torical Society of Wisconsin, contain references to such cases. 
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are poor but they do what they can; she hopes there will be a draft 
to take the men who ought to go; she doesn’t know whether they 
fail to enlist because they are disloyal or “ because the families of 
those that went at the first call have been so neglected by the stat 
and general governments ”; the county no longer gives assistance bx 
cause it was claimed that some of those who received aid wert 
“getting rich”. Of course the women’s own work was another r 
source. In the East particularly much was done by way of securing 
them an opportunity of work on soldiers’ clothing—though th 
were seldom paid a real economic return for their wor On the 
farms they naturally extended their already busy hours and saved 
many a homestead for their families n the small towns there 
little opportunity, as one woman wrote the governor, July 25, 1864 
“there are so many now left as I am that we scarce can find enough 
to do to keep want from our doors”. She asks a postmastership, 


thus connecting the question of provision for the soldier’ 
with that for the soldier himself after the war \ joint resolution 
of the Wisconsin legislature of February 23, 1865, ran: “ That it is 
the desire of the people of Wisco1 sin, that the post-offices and other 
federal offices within the state, be given, first, to disabled soldie1 
who may be competent, and, next, to other veteran soldiers.” 

The total amount of aid thus granted or secured in the f states 


was probably between thirty-five and forty-five millions. State aid 


cost Wisconsin $5333, to October, 1861; $283,614 71, the year 
following : $604,991.42, in 1863; $615,692.68, in 1864: and $1,030 
537-36, in 1865, or $2,545,873.78 in all.** It is impossible to separate 


} 
the proportion of the local aid which was given for family relief 
from that for bounties : I estimate one-third,”® or S2.s80.000. Private 


contributions must have brought this local total 


million. The total soldiers’ pay that passed throu; 
the state was $1,051,519.89, reaching its height in 1862 when 
$451,269.16 was distributed and declining to $215,159.77 in 1865 

The probable total from these sources for Wisconsin was, there- 


fore, about six and a half millions 


W iscons n Tre surer s f 5. ¢ rs th Ss not 
up right, as is so frequently the case in financial reports the | War period. 
The total figure is the more apt to be correct. 

29 This estimate is based upon t weig 1 
umount of iterial. It is doubtf f xists 


exact statement 


80 Wisconsin re rer's port ( nor 
his message of 1863 that uy de er g $ had | 
The cause of this discrepancy I have not been able to discover, but the a nts 
collected for Wisconsin and for Ol} iT bout l in proportion t r 


population. 
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The Ohio state tax actually furnished the needy with $3,590,- 
257.34." The county taxes devoted to this purpose could not be 
exactly estimated from the data at my disposal. During the war, 
however, the special county taxes increased over seven million. 
While much of this was for other than war purposes, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that two million and a half was for relief 
work.** The allotments of pay amounted to $5,135,689.03,°* and 
this makes a total of over eleven million for Ohio. 

For Michigan I suppose a per capita expenditure half-way be- 
tween that of Ohio and Wisconsin, and reach $4,800,000.** By 
somewhat complicated calculations I reach an estimate of $6,600,000 
for Indiana, and $8,400,000 for Illinois. Such figures may be very 
far from the truth, but I am very confident that they represent the 
minimum.** 


1 Ohio, Auditor's Reports, 1862-1866. The assessment of 1865 was not all 


needed, and $800,000 was turned over to the sinking fund and $75,000 to a 
soldiers’ home. The figure given is that of money actually paid the counties 
There is room for discrepancies in the various accounts and the figure might be 
varied somewhat either way. The report of 1864 gives some estimates of distri- 
bution, but they chiefly show how few data the state government possessed. 


32“ Other special taxes” amounted in 1862, to $279,743.04; in 1863, to 


$1,292,266.60; in 1864, to $3,975,698.07; in 1865, to $2,735,107.84. Ohio, Audi- 
tor’s Reports, 1862-1866. 

Thid 

34 This is merely an arbitrary estimate. I am, however, confident that it 


does not overstate what Michigan did. 

iI based this upon the finding that over considerable areas the amount of 
aid per family, where it was granted, tended to be much the same. Consequently 
the Michigan average was applied to Illinois, but the thirty counties not making 
grants were deducted. Over two millions must have come from soldier allot- 


ments, which leaves a little less than $6,500,000 to be accounted for. J. S. 
Builders, II. 148, gives $2,801,239 for the 


gives 


Currey, Chicago: its History and its 


war expenses of Cook County and Chicago. Moses, Iilinois, II. 737, 
$15,307,074 for all the counties (see also Davidson and Stuvé, A Compiete His- 


tat 


tory of Illinois, pp. 741-742). Taking one-third of this state total as probably 


for home relief, gives about five million. This leaves $1,500,000 for town and 
private relief. Owing to the local organization of Illinois, the town of course 


gave much less than in Wisconsin, though the system in the northern tiers of 
counties was not dissimilar. The arbitrary estimate thus checked seems reason 
ably probable, with a tendency to under, rather than over, statement. 
In the case of Indiana the actual figures for counties are very scattering. 


same basis as that for Illinois, an equiva- 


The arbitrary estimate is made on the 
lent number of counties being deducted. 

It is to be noticed that the number of counties making no provision is not 
so great as the number controlled by the Democrats, though it was the Demo 
cratic area that failed to contribute. This is not surprising, as in no case where 
the voters were intimately consulted did the full Democratic strength support 


the extreme anti-war measures of the party leaders. In connection with soldiers’ 


| 
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These were very large sums for the people of that day to dis 
tribute, and the lack of attention which the received was due, of 
course, to the vastly greater drain of actual military expenditures 
and the more picturesque calls of the sick and wounded soldiery 
Naturally so much was not spent without controversy and without 
suspicion of fraud, and probably actual fraud. In Wisconsin the 


payment of the state aid was sometimes suspended and often en 


dangered because of lack of funds. \s early as November 11, 
1861, Governor Randall of Wisconsin was informed that “ gross 
frauds have been perpetrated by soldiers, through the agency of 
Justice . . . and others in Milwaukee in procuring the bounty given 


to families”, and, in his message of 1863, Governor Lewis recom 
mended a law to punish those who improperly sought relief. The 
governor of Ohio in his message of 1865 referred to complaints 
made of township officials. The raising of such sums, moreover, 
was no mean burden upon communities so heavily taxed and sub 


1 
} 


jected to the high cost of living broug!] 


it about by 
sin an ingrained dislike of public borrowing, although it did not 
altogether prevent loans, nevertheless stimulated the effort to meet 
the expense by taxation. This proved to be impossible, and the 
result in this case, as in others, was that a firm insistence upon an 
economic system too rigid for a state of its frontier condition, forced 
resort to the dangerous expedient of paper. The state paid in real 
money but many localities issued promises to pay, scrip of various 
kinds and denominations. On February 2, 1864, Beaver Dam was 
authorized to collect a tax to redeem such scrip, and similar action 
was frequently taken. On March 28, 1864, however, the local au 
thorities were authorized to issue bonds. 

Michigan authorized borrowing from the beginning, but in 1862 
legalized “certain volunteer family relief orders”. Ohio 
temporary borrowing, but not Indiana. In Illinois the counties seem 


to have pursued an independent course, which occasionally required 


special legislation by the legislature. January 14, 1863, Doone 
County was ordered to levv a tax to repav orders which |] d been 
pay it must be remembered that such pay rea 1 the f es in large amounts 
even where there was no allotment system. In f S pt n for the 
families may have somewhat diminished the sens f responsibility on the part 
of the soldier. It is probable that states with 1 systems s led in dir 
ing a somewhat greater proportion to the families, but the difference was t 
ably hardly as great as might be supposed se es what wered tl Wis 
consin and Ohio averages in estimating it for Indiar nd 
believe the result is greater than the ar nt act y 

36 Messages and P» umations of the Wisconsin War Governors, pp. ‘ ) 
144. For a long time the financial pr sion was a | 1 


$ 
| 
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issued, and on February 12, Bureau County was authorized to bor- 
row money “ for the benefit of volunteers, and in aid of the families 
of soldiers”, and to issue county orders. 

No such provision had ever before been made for the families 
of those fighting for their country. In spite of defects of system 
and irregularities of operation their actual needs were better at- 
tended to than in any previous war, and most notable was the gen- 
eral, almost universal, sentiment that such provision was not an 
ordinary charity, but was to be granted and accepted as a due. For 
one must remember that in the sixties ordinary charity was still 
upon the basis of sentiment rather than of social obligation. In the 
case of neither did the sense of social solidarity and conservation of 
native resources play any part. The noble words of the Indiana stat- 
ute: “for the protection and maintenance of the families of volun- 
teers ’,*’ are to be taken purely with their apparent meaning. 

The spirit of the time is probably better illustrated in the corre- 
spondence of the successive governors of Wisconsin than anywhere 
else. One almost feels that the governor was regarded as the 
family counsellor in the absence of the husband. Always respect- 
ful, the letters are as intimate as to a father. A maiden writing 
“on her knees” pours out four pages of supplication that she be 
allowed to accompany her soon-to-be husband to the front—and 
obtained the favor, one can imagine with what result in stimulating 
the profanity of the officers.** A young wife writes that her hus- 


‘ 


band’s “ fokes will keep him from doing anything for her”.*® An- 
other admonishes the governor: “ Now don’t forget to get him dis- 
charged for i can’t get a long without him he is a good man and i 
don’t want him to die down there for i have my hands ful and heart 
full.’”4° A young lady rather pertly states, “As I have been teach- 
ing school for a long time past and have grown rather sick of the 
business I thought that I would turn my attenion another way ”"— 
nursing.*? An anxious writer wishes the governor to assist him in 
finding out about “a young brother who” does not write—* never 
was any hand to write”.** A wife writes: “ He is a kind man to his 
family and he is near sited and he has kidney complaint and he is 
forty-four years old and he can’t be good for much there.” One 


7 See above, p. 319. 
38 February 26, 1864. 
» August 1, 1863. Her husband had been transferred to the Regulars: “i 
hav to eat and ware clothes the same as though he staid in his old regiment.” 
40 September 17, 1863. 
41 July 20, 1863. 


42 September 10, 1861 
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wife with four children asks the governor for a pass to Cin 


where her mother is thought to be dying ;** a sister writes: “ Ol 

the Jove of mercy do dear Governor grant me a pass j nswer | 

return of mail.”** A young lady about to go South to distribut 
articles for the soldiers in behalf of the | ladies ls et sks 


the governor to facilitate her going by giving her “a Wet-Nurs 
commission or some other instrument in writing ”’.4 \ soldier w 

to know how his family is provided: “ For I cannot be of much serv 
ice to my country and had rather di in trying to go to their relief 
than stay hear and know as I do that they are left destitute by those 
who have promised to provide for them”. 

Patriotism blazed from the letter-heads, and there is much de 
nunciation of Copperheads. One felt that the rich were not doing 
enough. She was a mother with four children. When her husbat 
left he expected “the county money * whi h | ad since been stopp d 
“Perhaps you might devise some means by which the rich may hel, 


support the poor in this time of need. When you think that the most 
of our soldiers are composed of poor men and tl 
fighting while the rich speculate if you think of this I think you will 
do Something.’’*? Most of the families were left with a home, and 
often with some land about it ; their need was for food and clothing: 
the number of children was frequently very larg \ mother with a 
small daughter writes: “ My son told me I would be provided for; 
for means had been provided, to supply every mother who had sent 
a son, as a volunteer through the term of the war, and every wife 
who had sent a husband . . . we are very lonely, and being desti 
tute makes us down-hearted. I have a good home, but can’t sell at 
all. If there was business here, so I could have boarders I would 
not ask assistance.’”** There was comparatively little complaint as 
to the amount of aid, but much because the system left many un 
provided for. One wrote to know: “ Whether my old and infirm 
parents in Europe, depending on me their sole sustainer, for the 


necessities of life, can draw those five dollars a month our nobk 


state has granted”.*® <A step-mother needed assistance." rhe 


43 July 19, 1864. 
44 December 29, 1862. Many such requests were made for passes in cases 


of sickness. A receipt to Governor Lewis for “the sum of three dollars from 


soldiers’ relief fund to enable me to visit my sick family at Waukesha”, is one 
of the several evidences that they were occasionally grant 

45 March s, 1863 

46 August 5, 1861. 


47 June 4, 1862. 
48 May 22, 1861. 
49 April 26, 1862. 


’September 17, 1861. 
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failure of some of the states to provide for those whose sustainers 
had entered the regular army or navy, based, of course, upon a 
sound theory, nevertheless caused real hardship and doubtless con- 
tributed to the difficulty of securing recruits for those branches. 
The refusal of all the states to provide for non-residents in a time 
and a region where migration was an incident in the lives of so 
large a proportion of the population, left many without provision. 
The somewhat numerous cases where the chain of obligation had 
been interrupted by unsuccessful remarriages, though some may 
have been deserving, excite less sympathy ;*! marriages after the en- 
listment of the soldier created a more appealing problem. 

Such cases arose without cessation throughout the war, if any- 
thing they increased as it went on. Their handling demanded more 
than efficiency, in fact they demanded great-heartedness rather than 
efficiency. In such a spirit they seem to have been dealt with. Suc- 
cessive governors not only returned gentle answers which turned 
away wrath, but, although the blank form letter was in wide use 
between officials and the army, gave to these applicants personal at- 
tention and often accompanied their replies with some pertinent 
suggestion. In their conduct we see the soil out of which Lincoln’s 
qualities of head and heart grew. There is no evidence of the social- 
ized state, though many things were being done which seem to 
characterize the socialized state. It was the neighborliness of a big 
and kindly community, democratic in its ideals and with a general 
similarity of conditions which produced general understanding of 
conditions. Historically the broadened conception of the responsi- 
bilities of a community at war for those suffering from the war was 
the product, not of economic theory nor of enlightened intelligence, 
but of the feeling and appreciation of its own necessities by a people 
really and inherently democratic. 

C. R. Fis. 


51 See interesting letter of October 1, 1862, etc. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
THe Oxrord MEETING OF 1213 


In the last number of this Review! Mr. Edward Jenks offers a 
new explanation of the well-known November summons to a centr: 
assembly in 1213, in which he casts doubt upon the force of the 


enrollment words. 


The crux of the interpretation [he says] appears to be in the fir 
words, not of the writ, but of the enrollment. In later times, no doubt, 
the words, eodem modo scribitur omnibus vicecomitibus, would mean 
that similar writs, with the sole alteration of the address, had been 
sent to the sheriffs of all the other counties. But can we be sure that 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the practice had been firmly 
settled? In other words, can we be quite sure that the writ of Novem 
ber 7, 1213, to the sheriff of Buckingham di 


knights at Buckingham, that to the sheriff of Bedford, at Bedford, and 


SO on? 


In substance, Mr. Jenks believes that county meetings were sun 
moned instead of one central assembly at Oxford. 

This would mean that it was the practice of the scribe, when hi 
had a number of writs to enroll—alike in substance, but varying 
slightly to make them appropriate to the several people or localities 
to which they were to be sent—to follow the sample writ with the 
simple eodem modo scribitur clause and the list of addressees, and 
keep no record of the variations which the several writs contained 
But can it be thus lightly concluded that, after a decade or more 
of experience, scribes were keeping a roll which was so far from 
being a complete and informing record? Why do it at all if im 
portant entries were to be treated in so slipshod a manner One 
cannot read far in the rolls, however, without becoming convinced 
that, with but very few exceptions, the eodem modo clauses must 


have meant just what they said. The scribes were evidently ex 


pected to be literal and painstaking.2. This resulted, naturally, in 
1 Vol. XXII., pp. 87 
2 ecasi nally to be sure a 4 Ww be T ic! | ry 
tions are so entirely self-evident from the names and itions of th ressees 
that the scribe followed the dictates of common sens 1 re " 
repetitions. A good illustration of this is the writ sent to t r t iiliffs 


of Bristol. Rot. Litt. Claus., I. 177-178. 
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two classes of eodem modo clauses: one, like that in the writ under 
discussion, in which there is no indication of different words in the 
other writs; the other, almost as numerous, in which, after the 
ecodem modo scribitur, record is made, either before or after the 
names of the addressees, of the one or more variations. Picking 
up the first volume of the Close Rolls which came to hand, that for 
the years 1231-1234, four of the latter class were found in the first 
thirty pages.* And that is probably a fair average. But lest this 
should be thought to belong to the “later times”, examination has 
been made of the Close Rolls for the year 1213 itself, and also for 
1212 and 1214. This has revealed at least three eodem modo 
clauses with variations for 1212,* five for 1213,° and five for 1214.° 
While most of these involved the writing of but few words, nearly 
all seem necessary to make the enrollment accurate and usable. 
Many of them, as would naturally be the case, are proper names. 

Of course this evidence does not prove that the scribe did his 
work thoroughly in every individual case ; and in the case under con- 
sideration there is no outside evidence by which to check him. But 
it does appear to establish such a rule of care and precision as 
entirely to invalidate Mr, Jenks’s main argument.’ Furthermore 
his suggestion was possible only because the sample writ which the 


scribe entered on the roll happened to be the one sent to Oxford- 


3 Pp. 8, 19, 21, 27. The brevity of some of the variations which the scribe 
yet troubled himself to record is well illustrated by the last of these: Eodem 
modo scribitur vicecomiti Sussex, hoc verbo ‘ teneri’ excepto. 

4 Rot. Litt. Claus., I. 116 (bis), 123. One of these (p. 116) contains merely 
a change of one place name, 

5 Ibid., pp. 135, 137 (bis), 146, 154. 

6 Ibid., pp. 142, 162 (bis), 166, 202. 

7 If the scribe, in November, 1213, had had before him a bundle of similar 
writs of summons designating a variety of meeting-places, he would probably 
have managed his eodem modo clause in somewhat the same way as the scribe in 
1235 who had to record the summoning writs, sent through the sheriffs, to the 
non-feudal abbots and priors of thirty-one counties, and who were to meet at 
various places and times. Close Rolls, 1234-1237, pp. 187-188. The sample writ 
enrolled was to the sheriff of Oxford and summoned the abbots and priors of 
that county to Woodstock for a certain day. Then follow these enrollment 
words: “ Eodem modo scribitur vicecomitibus Heref’, Glouc’, Wigornie, apud 
Glouc’ die Veneris proximo sequente; Dors’ et Sumers’, apud Bathoniam in festo 
Sancti Petri ad Wincula; Wilt’ et Suht’, apud Merleberg’ Dominica proximo 
sequente; Berk’ et Buk’, apud Rading’ in octabis Sancti Petri ad Vincula; In 
crastino Assumptionis apud Lond’, Kancie, Sussex, Midd’, Essex’ et Hertf’, Surr’, 
Norf’ et Suff’; Norht’, Cantebrigie, Hunt’, Bed’, et Buk’, apud Norhampt’, die 
Martis post festum Sancti Bartholomei; Noetingh’ et Derb’, War’ et Leic’, Staff’ 
et Salopie, Lincoln’, Eboraci, apud Noting’ die Dominica in Nativitate Beate 
Marie.” This rather complex enrollment problem seems successfully handled by 


the scribe, and with no waste of words. 
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shire, and Oxford was the place set for the meeting sut tl cribs 
did not always choose his sample writ thus ake the following 
also from the year 1213: 

Rex Vicecomiti Lond’ et Middelsex’ etc. Precipimus vobis quod 


scire faciatis omnibus clericis et viris religiosis de Ballivis vestris qui 
summoniti fuerunt venire coram nobis apud Norhamt’ a die Sancte 
Trinitatis in XV. dies quod ad diem illum illuc non veniant quia eis ad 
presens parcimus. Ita quod ibi sint eodem modo in crastino Sancti 
Petri ad Vincula. Teste me ipso apud Lameh’, XV. die Maii. LEodem 
modo scribitur omnibus Vicecomitibus Anglie.* 


1 


Here the sample writ is to Middlesex, but the place of meeting 


was Northampton. The eodem modo clause at the end forces the 


conclusion that some kind of assembly of clergy from all the shire 
was expected to take place at Northampton. This is but one among 
other proofs that concentration, on a a large or a small scale, 


was a well-understood royal device for transacting business at this 
time. And it is necessary in this connection to point 
of Mr. Jenks’s statement, “that the alleged council at Oxford, if it 
ever took place in the representative form suggested by Dr. Stubbs, 
would have been an anticipation, by forty years, of the first 
sentative assembly of which we have actual records”. Not by forty 


years, but by fourteen, if indisputable summoning writs be deemed 


actual records”, for in 1227, not 1254, was summoned the first 
representative central assembly.® 
The next point raised, the shortness of time between the send 
ing of the writs and the day of meeting, constitutes a real difficulty 


3ut it seems to be fairly well met in the discussions and references 


in Miss Levett’s recent article on this same writ.’ To these, indeed, 
Mr. Jenks refers; but they do not appear to satisfy him, though he 
does not elaborate the point 

A further reason for quest! ioning a central-assem 
this instance lies in the fact that no record of the meeting is t 
found in the chronicles—‘“ it seems somewhat unlikely that a Council, 
of the novelty assumed, should be passed over in silence by the 
chroniclers”. But contemporaries would not have spelled this 
council—or perhaps any other—with a capital. Is there in Mr 
Jenks’s comment here a hint of the old attribution of prophetic in 


sight to the men of the thirteenth century? It is so hard to think 


that they did not know that Parliament was being made. But the 
8 Rot. Litt. Claus., I. 129-130. 
® For a discussion of this and other early cases of concentration, see Amer 


can Historical Review, XIX. 75 
10 English Historical Rev’ ew, XXXI. 8 
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only thing they saw, if the November meeting were actually held, 
was concentration at the king’s bidding and to do the king’s busi- 
ness. And such concentration was not new, even in 1213. No 
chronicle recorded the central representative assembly of 1227, yet 
there is no possibility of doubting, in this case, that such an assembly 
was intended and summoned. And the “novelty” in Simon de 
Montfort’s famous parliament appears to have been mentioned in 
but one of the many chronicles of that time’'—there, incompletely, 
incorrectly, and as of no special interest, the reason being that the 
novelty was not great and the potentialities of this and other begin- 
nings unguessed. But even the belief that the 1213 meeting was no! 
held is no good reason for concluding that it was not summoned, 
especially in that disordered and capricious reign. Has there not 
been, in fact, a traditional doubt among scholars as to its actual 
assembling which has carried with it little or no doubt about the 
summons? A summons, recorded at the time, upon the official roll 
is a hard thing to get around. 

In speaking of the military part of the writ, Mr. Jenks frankly 
admits at the end of his article that “an army dispersed among 
thirty-seven different centres is not of much military value”. This 
is very true and seems a sufficient argument, taken by itself, to over- 
throw his thesis. The suggestion follows that “ John may well have 
hesitated, in view of his quarrel with the barons, to summon the 
whole feudal force of the country to a single spot”’. Well and good 
—then he might have cancelled his summons as h* had done before, 
or not have sent it in the first place. The suggestion does not make 
it seem any more probable that, because he feared to summon them 
all to one place, he summoned thirty-seven separate and wholly use- 
less musters. But let it be remembered also that the “ whole feudal 
force’ was not to be there with arms. The barons were to be there 
without arms and also the groups of four knights. What body of 
knights, then, could it have been that was to come.armed? In all! 
probability the minor tenants-in-chief ; and, if so, the four knights 
coming for the county ad loquendum, etc., were sub-tenants. This 
is roughly analogous to the well-known summons of 1254, in which 
the whole body of tenants-in-chief, cum equis et armis parati, was 
to be at London three weeks after Easter, while the two representa- 
tive knights of each county, who must needs have been sub-tenants, 
were to be at Westminster two weeks after Easter. What took 
place, then, in the fall of 1213 would seem to have been this: Some 


time before November 7 the king had sent to the sheriffs writs order- 


11 Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. 71. 
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ing a military muster of the minor tenants-in-chief—no unusual 
thing. This was followed by the supplementary writ under dis 


cussion, which summoned for the same date a meeting of the great 


council (corpora vero baronum sine armis similiter), and also four 
knights from each shire. These last must have been expected to 
furnish local information, as so often later; or possibly they were to 
be instructed in some local job. But for many years it had been the 
custom of small groups of appointed or elected knights to act for 


the shires in various capacities, and this always at the king’s in 


~ 


stance; also the device of concentration hac 
the king to summon four knights from each shire (four was the 


number in 1227) to meet at one place is no matter of surprise. In 


deed there is nothing along this line to explain away The writ 
makes good sense (now that Miss Levett has pointed out that knights 


and not “men” were summoned), and fits in with the known ideas 
and practices of the time if it be taken just as it stands and its 
guage interpreted in the most natural way 

It is interesting to notice that the king was at Oxford on the 
day set for this meeting and on the two days following, November 
15-17.’*, Was this chance or was there something of special in 
portance happening at Oxford on these days, something more than 
a county meeting? An examination of John’s itinerary throughout 
the reign shows that Oxford was far from being a favorite stopping 
place. 

ALBERT BEEBE WHIT! 


CIPHERS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


DwuriING the Revolutionary period cipher was emploved extet 


sively not only in public correspondence where sec 
cially important but in the private correspondence of public met 


well. It is true that most of the letters written in cipher that hav 
come down to us are accompanied by some form of translation, 
oftenest an interlinear decipherment by the recipient; yet the quan 
tity of writing that has remained undeciphered is in the aggregat« 
considerable. There are, for instance, numerous undeciphered pas 
sages in the published writings of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 


as well as in letters of theirs that have not been printed 


12 See Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy's “ Itiner 


the Rotuli Litterarum Patentiun 


1 This note ist I x 
he use of cipher in the R ry 1 ¥ 
being indeed merely incidents of an it stiwation w 


siderable ramifications 
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Of ciphers used in the period under consideration five different 
types have been encountered: first, a mere transposition of the 
alphabet ; second, a dictionary or book cipher; third, a sentence or 
longer passage used as a key, the letters being numbered in the order 
in which they occur; fourth, a columnar table of alphabets built 
upon a key-word; and, fifth, a collection of words, syllables, and 
lettérs more or less arbitrarily arranged and numbered. The trans- 
position of the alphabet, a mere substitution of one letter for another, 
was not apparently much used.” 

The book cipher was employed rather extensively, particularly 
in the earlier part of the period.* In its simplest form its use re- 
quired only the possession, by each of the correspondents, of the 
same edition of a dictionary. A notable instance of a dictionary 
cipher is found in the correspondence of Arthur, Richard Henry, 
and William Lee in the years 1777-1779. As used by them an 
arabic numeral designates the page, an a or a b the column, and a 
roman numeral the line. The book was probably Entick’s New 
Spelling Dictionary, edition of 1777.4 As no copy of the edition 
used could be found the process of solution by the present writer 
consisted in, first, the identification of certain ciphers from the con- 
text,® next, locating these words in the edition of 1782 (the nearest 


to 1777 obtainable), and then, by a process of approximation, de- 


777 
termining other words.® 

Of the third sort of cipher mentioned the principal example come 
upon is that used by C. W. F. Dumas. It is evidently this code that 


2 See however the Letters of William Lee (ed. Ford), II. 417, 666; also the 
letter of Jay to Morris mentioned in note 6 below. 

8In a letter of June 3, 1776, to the committee of secret correspondence, 
Arthur Lee proposed the use of a dictionary for cipher correspondence (See 
Force, Am. Arch., 4th ser., VI. 686, and Wharton, Rev. Dipl. Corr., Il. 95.) The 
original of the paragraph concerning the cipher, written upon the fly-leaf of a 
small book and bearing an endorsement by James Lovell, is preserved in the 
Bureau of Rolls and Library (Pap. Cont. Cong., no. 83, I. 21). 

4 Arthur Lee sent a copy of the book to his brother, Richard Henry Lee, in 
the autumn of 1777. See his letter of November 25, 1777, Life of Arthur Lee 
II. 117. In this work the b of these ciphers is usually printed as 6. Concerning 


this and other ciphers used by William Lee, see an editorial note in the Letters 


of William Lee, II. 417, and passim. 

5 There could be no question, for instance, that 115 b xxxviii stood for 
“ Deane ” 

6 Instances of a different method of employing a dictionary cipher are found 
in letters of William Carmichael and John Jay in 1780 and 1781, and in a few 
letters of Jefferson and Madison in January and February, 1783. In a letter to 
Robert Morris, November 19, 1780 (N. Y. Hist. Soc., Collections, Revolutionary 
Papers, I. 451), Jay suggests the use of Entick’s dictionary paged backwards, to 
be supplemented by the use of a transposed alphabet. 
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is found in the Franklin Papers in the American Philosopl 
ciety.”. The key is a long passage in French running to 682 
numbered consecutively. In such a cipher each letter has 
numbers corresponding to it, which n ay be used indifi 

The fourth form of cipher is made by taking a ke 
constructing columns of alphabets beginning with the 1 
word in the order of their occurrence and numbered 
or 27 (when 27 letters are used the character & follow 
writing in this cipher the letters are sought 
sively and the corresponding numbers are used. This form « 


seems to have been introduced by James Lovell when h« 
ber of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and was uss 
letters to John Adams, Mrs. Abigail Adams, and othet 
ston, when he became secretary for foreign affairs 
cipher in his first correspondence with dat 
such a cipher in some earlier correspondence with W 

The most noteworthy series of letters in a ciphet 
were written by Madison to Edmund Randolph in the 
autumn of 1782.'*. These letters have never hitherto been dk 
In fact Randolph himself was never able to decipher them 
partly, no doubt, to certain errors which Madison made in 


the cipher. Although these errors occasioned some diffi 


solution was accomplished through the successful guessing 


7 Franklin Papers, | 


lection of Frar n | rs (LXI “ ( 
words al cally ranged ar 


® Letters in which it is used are found in tl] Adams Manuscripts 
December, 1781. The ) Ss suggested by | f 
that family name where you and I spent r last Evening w 


we sat out on our Journey hither The key turns 


was probably Cranch A letter from | 


(N. Y. Hist. Soc., Gates Papers), uses the key-word “ James 
10 It seems however that Adams did not t 
Wharton, Rev. Dipl. Corr., V. 73 
11 See Southern I 1 new ser 
Jefferson, with the key-word “ Nicholas £ 
12 Some of Madison's letters to Randolph at t 
f cipher next des red rs partly in ; 
dolph himself had s sted tl hey us , 


] 
/ i 
Living 
Short 
8A cipher similar to that of Dumas was proy Fy y 
Dubourg, June For An st \ 
Mr. Lovell Let the keyword } +} negt hoy 
yn our common friend Mr. Jas. Madison.’ Ir foot-note to t 1 n 
says: “probably Cupid Randolph to M t rat 
gress, Ac. 1081. 
a 
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cipher for “commission”, from which the alphabetical table was 
reconstructed."* 

It was the fifth type of cipher that came to be most generally 
employed. Such a cipher might consist of only a comparatively few 
numbers for persons, places, etc., or it might run to hundreds of 
items. While some ciphers of this type were sent abroad by Charles 
Thomson and Robert Morris in 1780 and 1781, not many examples 
of its use have been found prior to the autumn of 1781, when Robert 
R. Livingston became secretary for foreign affairs, after which 
individuals of the type were rapidly multiplied both for public and 
for private use. Livingston had some forms printed, having on one 
side of the sheet the numbers from 1 to 1700, on the other the 
alphabetical list of words, syllables, etc. These forms were a con- 
venient basis on which correspondents could prepare their identical 
codes.!* 

The earliest of these numerical codes which the writer has come 
upon is that used by the Virginia delegates to Congress in 1782 in 
their official correspondence with the governor. It is not on a 
printed form and runs to only 846 numbers.'* Madison and Ran- 
dolph used this code to a considerable extent in their private corre- 
spondence also in that year.’® The several ciphers used by Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe from 1783 on require some explication. In 
January and February, 1783, Jefferson and Madison used a dic- 
tionary cipher.** From April, 1783, to May, 1785, they used a 
numerical cipher, the key to which has not been found. Of some of 
these letters however there is a decipherment or translation (they 


are chiefly Madison’s), and from these a code has been reconstructed 


13 Madison's foot-note giving the key (see note 12, above) was found sub 
sequently 

144A good many ciphered passages in the diplomatic correspondence of the 
period remain undeciphered. In particular may be mentioned the letters of 
Livingston to Jay from November 1, 1781, to April 16, 1782. See Wharton, Rev 
Dipl. Corr., 1V. 716, 814; V. 29, 44, 144, 149, 150, 374, 404. Livingston’s letter of 
April 16, almost wholly in cipher, has not been printed. It is in the Bureau of 
Rolls and Library, Pap. Cont. Cong., no. 79, vol. I. 

The code is found among the Executive Papers in Richmond 

16 See ante, note 12. Beginning with Madison's letter of December 30, 1782 
they adopted a new code of the same kind. 

17 Only a limited effort has been made to identify the dictionary used, but by 
the process of approximation used in the case of the Lee correspondence the un 
deciphered ciphers may, with at least a high degree of probability, be solved. 
For instance, in Jefferson's Writings (ed. Ford), III. 310, a word is “ lacking” 


The cipher is 369.9 and doubtless means “ frivolous ” 


| 


by which the others have been de iphe 
roe used in a few letters to Madison a numerical cod 
extent, of which most of the ciphers used are interpreted in th 
texts of the letters. Krom \ 


Madison and Monroe used a cipher for which no code has been 


i 
found. In this case also it has been poss ble, b means of sucl 
decipherments as exist, to de iphe r (with the } ssible exception of 
occasional words) those letters for which there is no t 
The correspondence of Jefferson and Monroe from M 1784, t 


March, 1785, offers some difficulties, but as the codes by which thes 


/ 


letters were written are in existence’® a careful attention to the se 
eral explanations of the writers enables one to overcome these d 
culties. In the spring of 1785 Jefferson prepared a new and mort 


extensive code on the printed forms referred to above, which w 


thenceforward used in his correspondence with both Madison 
Monroe and in theirs with him 

One incidental discovery, although somewhat afield from this 
particular investigation, deserves nevertheless to be recorded here. 


A short while ago a professor in a western university sent to t 
Department of Historical Research a body of letters from Presidet 
Jackson to a diplomatic agent, of the year 1832, written in cipl 
and asked whether some means might not be found of deciphering 
them. The department happened to have a cipher code, constructer 
on one of the printed forms heretofore referred to, found among 
the Monroe Papers in the New York Public Library, wit 


and merely endorsed: “ Mr. Monroe’s cypher”. It was found upot 


18 In the Writings of J« 1 For 
ent have been ide, but w nd r suc S 
renderings ciphers, § sta | 
A f not t Te rson s | r Madis Mar , \ 
suggests that the paragray H \ 
ing of Lafay« In his letter A\ugus , \ 
I had finished so far, 812.15 called on 1 A f 
dolph The cipher means, “ the President that \ 
of April 25, 1784 (III. 47 s ral wrong fr 
gestions 
19In the Jefferson Papers 
marked Ist cypher t cy r | 
in Col. Monroe's Ire of Apr ris 
sent to Jefferson by Monroe July \ s ; 
I cal part ot 
20 One copy of this « s s I 
and another in the Mont Papers > e f S M 
roe, March 18, 178 ind to Madison, May Jefferson was ne 4 


cipher with Madison in 1793. 
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test that the Jackson letters were written in this code. It was fur- 
ther discovered that the same code was used by James A. Bayard 
when he was one of the commissioners for negotiating the Treaty 
of Ghent. It has since been learned that Monroe used this code in 
1805 when he was minister to England. It was evidently therefore 
an official cipher. 
EDMUND C. BuRNETT. 


THe EArt oF CARLISLE AND THE BoArD oF TRADE, 1779 


In November, 1779, the office of president of the Board of 
Trade and Plantations, which had been absorbed in the secretary- 
ship of state for America in July, 1768, was revived, and the close 
connection which had existed between the Board and the American 
department for eleven years was destroyed. This was not an 
illogical step: the American war had destroyed the larger part of 
the plantation business of the Board, and its activities were now 
centred on trade, especially the African trade; the Secretary of 
State for America, on the other hand, had become primarily a war 
secretary, directing the British campaign against the rebellious 
colonists. The reasons, therefore, which had operated to make the 
Board of Trade an annex to the American department were no 
longer valid. It is the purpose of this note, however, to show that 
it was not on grounds of logical organization and efficient adminis- 
tration that the office of First Lord Commissioner for Trade and 
Plantations was re-established. 

From the time of the first commission to the Board of Trade in 
1696 until July, 1768, the great officers of state were named as mem- 
bers, but were excused from attendance at Board meetings; eight 
others, not holding any of the principal offices, were also named, and 
these eight constituted the working Board. The one first named was 
looked upon as president or First Lord and received a salary larger 
than that of his seven colleagues. In July, 1768, a new commission 
was issued in the same form as before, except that (1) a new great 
office, a secretaryship for America, had been evolved from the 
secretariat, and the Earl of Hillsborough, secretary of state for 
America since the creation of this new department in January, was 
named as a member of the Board along with the other principal 
officers; (2) seven rather than eight men were named as the active 
Board; (3) the usual clause excusing the principal officers from 
attendance was not extended to Hillsborough, who was expressly 
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ordered to attend Board meetings he president of the Board h 
been Robert Nugent, later Viscount Clare: it was his nai that was 
left out of the new commission, without, it would app 


having been given him of his official decapitation Hillsborough 


thereupon took his seat at the head of th board luly 14, 1768, 
his successors, the Earl of Dartmouth and Lord George Get n 
continued so to act until 1779. That the secretary for America was 


the official successor of the First Lord and a hona fide member of 


. the Board was questioned but once during t1 period, but the de 
: cision was clear and definitive 

By the summer of 1779 the plan to remove Germain from the 
Board was well under way, and he had lost, as well, the support of 
theking. He was, in fact, growing weary of attendance in the 
of Commons and wished to obtain a peerag: lo North’s propo 
on this head the king replied that “It would be an endless repet 
tion to state my objections to decorating Lord Geo. Gert mn ith 


a Peerage; he has not been of use in his department, and nothing 


: but the most meritorious services could have wiped off his former 
misfortunes.”* In spite of this poor opinion of Germain’s abilit 
and in spite of his constant complaint of not being consulted on 
matters affecting his department, both the king and North wer 
anxious that he should retain the American seals The immediate 
cause of his removal from the Board, however, was not concern 
with the personal fortunes of Lord George, except in so far as North 
and the king did not feel it necessary to court his favor It had to 
do rather with the problems that beset Mariner North, whose crew 
was mutinous and whose ship was foundering 

Without obscuring the main point it is not possible, nor 


necessary, to take up the detail 


s of the political complexities of the 
year 1779. Suffice it to say that in the early spring Lord Suffolk, 
secretary of state for the Southern Department, threatened to resign 
the remnant of the Bedford party, headed by Gower, lord president, 
and Weymouth, secretary of state for the Northern Department, 


were discontented; Wedderburn, as always, was deep in intrigue 


; \ new danger arose, in addition, in the person of Lord Carlisl 

1Smyth, The Life and Writings of Benj n rap { Franklin t 
Galloway, July 2, 1768. 

2 Journal, Board of Trade, LXXV., minut nder July 

3In a matter of the nominating of clerks. Journal, | rd f Trade 
LXXXVI_. 1309. 

4 Donne, The Correspondence of Geor 11. Lord North, II. 256, ne 
15, 1779. 

5 On Wedderburn, British Museu Add. MSS 84, f. 74, Robinson 


George May Il, 177 
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lately returned from America, whither he had gone as one of the 
three commissioners bearing a sprig of olive to the rebellious colo- 
nists. Now out of a job, he was restless, and North was worried lest 
he declare war on the government.® Carlisle, moreover, was the 
son-in-law of Gower, and as early as 1775 Gower had promised to 
use his influence to obtain for Carlisle a place that would be agree- 
able to him.’ This relationship between Gower and Carlisle, which 
was both personal and political, furnishes the key to our problem. 

With the ministry in this unsettled state, the king was naturally 
anxious and distraught. He deplored the policy of drift pursued by 
North and unbosomed his discontent to John Robinson, secretary to 
the treasury, and thus secretary to North, famous for his manipula- 
tion of the secret service money in the great cause of parliamentary 
corruption and control. He especially deplored the fact that North 
was constantly lacking in civility to Gower, who was to be placated 
at all costs... Not only did the king urge Robinson to prevail upon 
North to modify his attitude toward Gower, he also put the question 
directly to North and even indicated the method of approach. The 
resulting action may best be followed in the correspondence of the 
king, Robinson, North, and Germain. 

In April the resignation of Suffolk seemed imminent, and Lord 
Hillsborough was proposed as his successor; this was acceptable to 
the king, “but before Lord North arranges this”, he wrote to 
North, “he must somehow see Lord Carlisle is not offended. I 
fear Lord North’s language to him will give rise to this, unless he 
is somehow satisfied; and the disobliging Lord Gower ought cer- 
tainly to be avoided. By this I do not mean that Lord Carlisle ought 
to be Secretary in preference to Lord Hillsborough, but that a[n]| 
office of business of a secondary kind ought to be found for him.”* 

Suffolk’s death took place before his resignation, but no imme- 
diate step was taken to fill his place, Weymouth taking charge of 
both the Northern and Southern departments. Hillsborough was 
still the favored candidate, but Lord North’s “ frequent changes of 


opinion . . . stop all business ”, wrote the king to Robinson. 


I told Lord North [he continued] that Lord Gower will certainly 
resign if Lord Hillsborough gets the Seals unless some provision is 


6 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 34416, f. 264 and following; correspondence between 
North and Eden, February 10-14, 1779. Hist. MSS. Comm., Report XIV’., Appen 
dix, part VI., Carlisle MSS., p. 419, North to Carlisle, February 14, 1779. 


7 Hist. MSS. Comm., Carlisle MSS., p. 303, Gower to Carlisle, November 25, 


8 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 37284, ff. 93-170 passim. 


® Donne, op. cit., II. 244, April 6, 1779. 


4 
5 
? 
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made for Lord Carlisle. Lord North then reverted to separating the 
First Lord of Trade from the Seals, but Lord Geor: (; 

certainly never consent to that. . Lord North, if 1 take a 
decided part, is sure of my support and consequently may ea 
things into tone: but I fear his irresolution is only equalled by a cert 
vanity of wanting to ape the Prime Minister without any of tl 


site qualities; if he will take a clear line and is vacancik 
properest men the circumstances will permit and content himself I 
being acquainted with whatever is going fot rd ar 


to the finance branch, he may still be a very f minister and 1 
gain real reputation, but he must fill up tl icant offices and get 
Irish affairs into some trim. 


The necessity of fort ras “stro 
as Wwe Can agalnst the ens es ) ( ] 
it the Same time eve! ( 
his friends moved North t aK (; 
the king had read ra| Y ed his letter 


No system can, in my opinion, be firm a 
to Germain] which leaves uneasiness in the minds of any part of the 
ministry. I believe that Lord Gower has it in mind to introduce Lord 
Carlisle into public business, and no way of ¢ 
proper and convenient as the separation of the Board of Trade from 


the American Seals, and the appointment of Lord Carlisle to be First 
Commissioner of Trade. 


The successful issue of this business depended on the eood 
of Germain, “ whose emolument, credit, power, or di 
in no wise be diminished, while government would be strengthen 
Lord George professed no surprise at this suggestion 

“it had been thought upon many months ago by those who have tl 
honour of being consulted by vou (.\ nasty fling ar 
willing, however, to submit to His Majesty’s pleasure, degrading 
though it might be, but he would prefer to retire entiré nd 
fully to gratify Lord Gower and Lord Carlisle by allowing Lord 
Carlisle to have the “ Seals with the Board of Trade’’."' This let- 


ter was shown to the king, who wrote North 


I would advise that, after mentioning my appr ution 
George’s conduct on this occasion, yet that I differ with him in opini 


as its being a degrading of his office; that I look upon it as very d 
Brit. Mus., Add. MSS 1. f \ugust 

11 Hist. MSS. Comm., Report 1X., Appefdix, part pfor MS 
p. 97, North to Ger n. Ser < , 
S e Manuscrit Q 

13 

14 Stopford-Sac MSS 


i 
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VY. 


ent, it placing him in every respect on the same line as the two antient 
Secretaries, and that it will place Lord Carlisle in an executive office, 
not one of direction of measures, (in) which it might not have been 
right to place the signer of the proclamation of last year as far as re- 
gards America.'® 

North followed this line in a letter to Germain, whereupon Lord 
George asked only that the king grant him an interview.’® 

Negotiations were prolonged for some weeks longer: Sandwich 
was worried as late as October 16 because North had gone out of 
town without writing to Carlisle,* but on October 19 North sent a 
letter to Carlisle through Robinson, as well as one to Gower to be 
sent at Robinson’s discretion.'* By October 27 the affair was settled. 
“T am glad to find by Lord North’s note”, wrote the king to Robin- 
son, “that Lord Carlisle has accepted the office of First Lord of 
Trade.” But the underlying reason for his appointment was not 
forgotten; the king continued, “Am I by the step Lord Carlisle 
takes to expect any change in the sentiments of Lord Gower ?’’” 
To make the office more attractive and to win the more active sup- 
port of Carlisle and Gower, the salary which Carlisle received was 
double that of previous first lords, £2000 rather than £1000.”° The 
new commission was dated November 15; it provided once more for 
eight members other than the great officers, and in the clause ex- 
cusing the great officers from attendance the secretary for the 
\merican Department was included.**| The Earl of Carlisle took 
his seat at the Board on November 17,7 but he was soon made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, being succeeded at the Board by Lord Grant- 
ham. The separation of the Board from the American department 
continued until 1782, when both were abolished. 

The whole episode is no less instructive than interesting. North 
and his royal master were grasping at straws which might carry 
them “well through our [their] embarrassed situation”. Policy 
was subservient to politics, administration to jobbery. The grand 
strategy underlying the removal of the American secretary from 
the Board of Trade and the re-establishment of the office of First 


15 Donne, of. cit., II. 283, September 27, 1779. 


16 Stopford-Sackville MSS., loc. cit., p. 98, North to Germain, September 29, 


1779; Germain to North, October 1, 1779. 


17 Hist. MSS. Comm., Report X., Appendix, part VI., Abergavenny MSS., p. 


26, Sandwich to Robinson, October 16, 1779. 


18 Jbid., p. 27, North to Robinson, October 19, 1779. 
19 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 37384, f. 170, king to Robinson, October 27. 
20 C. O. 389: 39, Pp. 137. 

21 Patent Roll 3777, 20 George III., part 1, mem. 17. 


22 Journal, Board of Trade, LXXXVII. 225 


—— 
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Lord, the object of which was to gain the continuance of Gower’s 
support by giving his son-in-law a lucrative office, failed; Gower 
would not consent to remain in office and, along with Weymouth, 
resigned in November. The ministry of Lord North was breaking 
up: this was but a prelude to his own resignation and to the failure 
of personal royal government. 

ARTHUR HERBERT Bas) 
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The Senate Debate on the Breckinridge Bill for the Government 


of Louisiana, 1804 


Soon after the ratification of the treaty by which Louisiana was 
acquired from Irance, steps were taken to provide a government for 
that territory. The request of Jefferson that Congress make “ such 
temporary provisions for the preservation, in the meanwhile, of 
order and tranquillity in the country, as the case may require ”’,’ led 
to the passage of a bill, which became law October 31, 1803, placing 
the administration of the territory, until further action by Congress, 
in the hands of the President. 

lhis was recognized to be a temporary measure. On December 
30, 1803, Dreckinridge, from a committee appointed to draw up a 
scheme for the territorial government of Louisiana, reported the 
bill which bears his name. By this bill the territory was divided 
into two parts, that north of the thirty-third parallel to be called 
* Louisiana’, and connected, for purposes of government, with the 
Territory of Indiana. The name “ Territory of Orleans” was ap- 
plied to the southern area. For this region the bill provided a 
governor, appointed by the President for a term of three years; a 
secretary, similarly appointed, for four years; and a legislative 
council of thirteen members, appointed annually by the President. 
The governor was given power to convene and prorogue the council 
at will. Che judicial officers were to be appointed by the President 
for a term of four years. The right of trial by jury was granted 
in capital cases in criminal prosecutions ; and in all cases, criminal 
and civil, in the superior court, if either party required it. The 
slave-trade was restricted to slaves from states of the Union, carried 
into the territory by American citizens going there to settle, and 
being at the time bona fide owners of such slaves. Slaves imported 
from abroad, and those imported since May 1, 1798, were barred.’ 

Discussing the Breckinridge Bill, Henry Adams says, “ The de- 
bate which followed its introduction into the Senate was not re- 
ported. . .. Few gaps in the parliamentary history of the Union left 
1 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1. 363 
Act approved March 26, 1804. Statutes at Large, Il. 283. 
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The Senate Debate on the Breckinridge Bill 


so serious a want as was caused by the failure to re 
debate on this bill; but the report of the | ise debate 
plied the loss, for the bill bee e there 
every quarter 

This Statement is been rene! ‘ 
port of this debate does however exist, alt ¢ to 
has not Lpp. red in ] t | s to be ) 
kept by Senator William Plumer of Ne ( 
1805, Plumer wrot« 

\t the last two ses 5 ( ‘ 5 ] 
occurr d, i Sta ed n ) S i . 
another sessio1 intend to pursue tl 1 
ot time a d i es are i ( } 
posteritv—not for otl ‘ 
the facts are correct | 

Phe resolution he e 1 at sca ed out 
from May 2, 1805, to April 21, 1807, followed he 
Plumer’s manuscript journal is called: “ Met 
ceedings of Congress, Particularly of the Senate, from ‘| 
1803, to March 27, 1804.” t and the later one met 
are in the Librarv of Congress: it was acquired in the 


1913. According to Plumer’s own statement, there w 


lor the session ot Congress trom Novet be r, 1804, to \l 


This was found in the State Library of New Hampshire, 


pleting the record of the four sessions of the Senate fro1 
i803, to April, 1807. 

The first of these volumes contains the report ot the 
the Senate on the Breckinridge Dill. Curiously enoug! 
bill was part of the day’s procedure in the Senate, Plumet 
little else There are a few days on which he doe 


Louisiana affair, but, in the main, the principal poin 
covered. This was particulat 
Territory of Orleans a delegate In (Congress nd of the 
of slaves into that territory. What Plumer himself the 
matters must be gleaned from 
from occasional letters, for he rarely took part in del 
sort. 


The newspapers of the day contain little information 


bate in the Senate on the Breckinridge Bill. One exceptior 
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made. In the Aurora of January 27, 1804, is a rather extended 
summary, sent from Washington, of the debate of January 23. 
This is all the more important as Plumer has no mention of the 
Louisiana discussion in his entry of that date. A careful search 
through the files of other leading newspapers failed to discover any 
more such reports.* 

William Plumer, junior, in his Life of William Plumer does not 
discuss this particular debate. One short quotation from a speech 
of Senator Hillhouse, delivered January 26, is found (p. 284). 
With regard to the Senate debates in general, the younger Plumer’s 
attitude is that they “belong to the history of the country rather 
than of the individual, and are therefore not mentioned here ”.5 

Seemingly the only known extensive record of the important 
Senate debate on the bill providing for the government of the newly 
acquired territory, Plumer’s journal is a valuable one. Only the 
entries which have a direct bearing on this question are here given. 
The first entry is for January 16, the last February 18, when the 
bill passed the Senate. 

EverETT S. Brown. 
1804, Monday, Jany. 16th. 
The bill erecting Louisiana into two territories, 

Mr. Worthington. Moved to amend the 4th section so as that the 
Legislative Council should be authorized to elect a delegate to Congress 
with the right to debate but not vote.? 

Vr. Brackenridge® I approve of the motion—it will be the means 
of conveying useful knowledge to Congress. 

Vr. Saml. Smith® This is going as far as we can at present to 
satisfy the third article of the treaty.1° This will be placing that country 

4 This statement does not refer to editorial comment on the text of the bill 


as passed, of which much was written; for example, see the Boston Repertory 


March 6 1804,ac py appearing in the Massachusetts Spy Wedne sday, March 14, 
1804. The Aurora report is printed after Plumer’s 
5 Plumer, Life of William Plumer, pp. 338-339 


}Thomas Worthington, senator from Ohio 


7 The fourth section of the bill was that providing as to the appointment and 


powers of the legislative council. It is quoted in the Journal of the Senate for 
this day (III. 340 of the reprint of 1821). It is in almost every particular iden 
tical with the fourth section of the act as finally passed. The act made no pro 


vision for a territorial delegate. 

8 John Breckinridge, senator from Kentucky. 

9 Samuel Smith, senator from Maryland 

10 The third article of the Louisiana Treaty provided that the inhabitants of 
the ceded territory should be incorporated in the Union of the United States and 
admitted as soon as possible to the enjoyment of the privileges of citizenship, 
and that in the meantime they should be protected in the free enjoyment of their 


liberty, property, and religion. 
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on the same footing as the other territorial governments frot 
this delegate we shall derive much informa 

Mr. Dayton? I am opposed. The legislative Council f will be 
better able by their memorials to represent the actual s and wants 
of that country than their agent 

Mr. Jn. Smith.* 1 think the amendment is necessary and important 

Mr. Pickering..* No man will undertake to say, Louisiana is in 
corporated into the Union, it is therefore absurd to admit a delegate 
from that country to debate in our national « s Chat is a pur- 
chased province, and as such we must govern it 

Mr. White.* I cannot consider that territory as a part of the Union 
The legislative council are to be created by the Presid ind shall the 
be vested with the power of choosing a delegate to (¢ rress, and who 
will in fact be the representative of the Presid "Tis wrong 

Mr. Jackson..* 1 am opposed to the motion. The people of that 
country ought not to be represented in Congress. It is Sor 

Mr. Anderson..* If this amendment does not obtain, I must vot 
agt. the section. What, tax that people without their being represented ! 

Mr. Worthington. What danger can arise from this measure—th 
delegate can only debate not vote. 

Mr. Bradley.* This delegate will the representat your 
President not of that people. I am surprised to find an advocate fo 
such doctrine. Is the Executive to be represented in the other Hous« 
If he can have one delegate to represent him, why not fif 

Mr. Dayton. The motion is unconstitutional he constitution ha 
provided only for the representation of States, and no mat l pretend 
that Louisiana is a State. It is true by the confederation’® provisio 
was made for delegates from territories—and constitut ion has pr 
vided that all contracts and engagements entere to before its adop 
tion shall be valid (Art. 6th) but no man will have the hardihood t 
say that Louisiana was included in that engagement 

Mr. Adams.*° I was pleased with this motion—but the ctions 
arising from the Constitution, and from the Delegate’s being the repre 
sentative of the Executive and not of that people—compels me reluctantly 
to decide against it. 

Mr. Cocke.* Gentlemen confound things will 1 be a 
representative but a delegate. The government of | ina ha en 
compared to other territorial governments, as Mississip I this 

11 At this time there was statutory pr sion for s M Sipf 
and Indiana territories 

12 Jonathan Dayton, senator from New Jersey 

13 John Smith, senator from Oh 

14 Timothy Pickering, senator from Massacl 

15 Samuel WI senator tr D war 

16 James Jackson, senator from rg 

17 Joseph Anderson, senator from Tenness 

18 Stephen R. Bradley, senator fr Vermont 

19 Rather, by the ordinance for the g t Northw I 

20 John Quincy Adams, senator from Mass ‘ S of the 
proceedings and debates upon this | W I s Memoirs, I 


; 

t 21 William Cock senator from Tennessee. 
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wrong. This is an original system, founded on new principles—it is 
unlike anything in Heaven, in earth or under it—we must therefore 
reason from itself and not compare it with others—for myself I admire 
it. What part of the Constitution shall we violate by this amendment— 
none. This delegate will not be a constitutional representative, the ob- 
jection therefore is not solid. I know that people are ignorant, but 
ignorant people will always elect learned and wise men to represent 
them, they know the ne cessity of it. I love and venerate these peopl =n 
they live in the west. 

Wr. Brackenridge. This amendment is no infringement of the con- 


he will be a delegate, and can only deliberate. He will have no legisla- 


titution. This officer will not be a representative, for he cannot vote— 


tive power 


Vir. S. Smith. There is nothing in the constitution t 


precludes 
from admitting delegates on this floor from the old terri 


the senate 
tories and what is there that can restrain us from admitting Louisiana 
to send a delegate to the other House? There can be no dang r that the 
delegate will mislead or impose upon the House. 

The motion failed yeas 12 nays 18 


1804, Tuesday, Jany. 17th. 
The motion to extend the trial by jury in all criminal prosecutions 


in that territory’? was lost yeas II, nays 16. 


1804, Tuesday, 24th. Jany. 
The bill for the government of Louisiana. 
Vr. Jackson. The inhabitants of Louisiana are not citizens of the 
United States—they are now in a state of probation. They are too 


‘lect a legislature**—they would consider jurors as a curse 


t rect 


ignorant to € 


to them. 

Vr. McClay.** Those people are men and capable of happiness—they 
ought to elect a legislature and have jurors. 

Mr, Saml Smith. Those people are absolutely incapable of govern- 
ing themselves, of electing their rulers or appointing jurors. As soon 
as they are capable and fit to enjoy liberty and a free government I shall 
be for giving it to them. 

Vr. Cocke. The people of that country are free—let them have 
liberty and a free government. This bill I hope will not pass—it is 
tyrannical. 

Vr. Nicholas.2°* 1 approve of the bill as it is. I am opposed to 
giving them the rights of election, or the power of having jurors. We 
ought not yet to give that people self-government. As soon as it is 
necessary I will give my assent to that Country’s being admitted as a 
state into the Union. 

Vr. Anderson. Several gentlemen of the Senate, I am sorry to say 
appear to have no regard for the third article of the treaty—they 


22 The bill provided for trial by jury “in all cases which are capital’’; the 
which are capital”. Journal, III. 343-344 


popular election of the 


motion was to strike out the words “ 


23 The amendment under discussion provided for 
] 
legislative counci 

24 Samuel Maclay, senator from Pennsylvania. 


25 William Cary Nicholas, senator from Virginia. 


| 
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seem opposed to freedom. This bill has not a single fea f ou 
government in it—it 1s a system of anny, ce ctive of elective rights 
We are bound by treaty, and must give that people, a f elective 
government. 

Tr. Pickering. That ople are incapable pertorming he 
or enjoying the blessings of a free governme: Phe ire g ul 
to elect suitable met 

Mr. Jackson. Slaves must be admitted hat t cannot 
be cultivated without them. 

Vr. Brackenridge l am ag St Slavery I hope the ne i 
distant when not a slave will exist in this Unior fear our slaves 
the south will produce another St. Doming 

Mr. Franklin? 1 am wholly opposed to slavery 

Ir. Dayton. Slavery must be tolerated, it mus tablished 
that country, or it can never be inhabited. White people cannot c 
vate it—your men cannot bear the burning sun and the damp dews of 
that country—I have traversed a large porti an ermit 
slaves to go there only from your States, you will soon find there th 
very wors species of slaves The slave olders in the United States 
will collect and send into that country their slaves of the worst d 
scription. 

Mr. John Smith. I know that country I have spent considerable 
time there—white men can cultivate it And if you t ce iv 
from foreign Countries into that territory, the ls ecome § 


numerous as to endanger the government and ruin that country I wish 


slaves may be admitted there from the United 5S K J h 
negroes were scattered more equally, not only thr 1 the United States 
but through our territories—that their power might be lost. I can nev« 


too much admire the deep policy of New England in excluding slavery. 
I thank god we have no slaves in Ohio 
Vr. Franklin. Slavery is in every resp 


south and in the west, it will, I fear, soon become a dreadful one 


negro insurrections have already been frequet they are alarming 
Look in the laws of Virginia and North Carolina made for é irpose 
of guarding against and suppressing these ri lions, a 1 ll learn 
our dangers.** 
1804, Wednesday, Jany. 25 
B for the q rument Lou 
Question rela to sia ry 
Mr. Bradley I am in favor of extending slavery t hat « try 


because it is a right they claim, and by the treaty we a1 


( parison rigit 
in the Senate files shows 
in amendment which ex ded new I 
forbidding importation of slaves into states which pr ! 
7 Jesse Franklin, ser r from } rth ¢ r t 
28 Here Senator Plumer sa sul ry 
4 describing conditions ir vy Orleans, w t 
from President Jetferson, covered by f 1 the 
Journal and in Richardson, I - 
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it to them—but I think that in this bill we had better say nothing on that 
subject. 

Mr. Hillhouse.2® Negroes are rapidly encreasing in this country— 
there encrease for the ten years ending with the last census was near 
two hundred thousand. I consider slavery as a serious evil, and wish 
to check it wherever I have authority. Will not your slaves, even in 
the southern states, in case of a war, endanger the peace and security 
of those states? Encrease the number of slaves in Louisiana, they 
will in due time rebel—their numbers in the district of Orleans, are now 
equal to the whites*°—why add fuel to this tinder box, which when it 
takes fire will assuredly extend to some of your states. Why encrease 
the evil at a distant part of your territory—which must necessarily 
require a standing army to protect it? If that country cannot be culti- 
vated without slaves, it will instead of being a paradise prove a curse 
to this country, particularly to some of the states in its vicinity. 

Vr. Bradley. Iam in favor of establishing a form of a general, not 
particular, government—we ought not to descend to particulars. We 
are incompetent to that—they are too distant from us, and we are 
ignorant of their wants, their habits and manners. Congress is an im- 
proper body to make municipal laws—we have abundant proof of this 
in our legislation for this district in which we sit—our laws here are very 
imperfect and insufficient. 

Mr. Adams. Slavery in a moral sense is an evil; but as connected 
with commerce it has important uses. The regulations offered to pre- 
vent slavery are insufficient, I shall therefore vote against them. 

Vr. Dayton. I do not wonder at the sentiments of the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Hillhouse), for he has been opposed to every 
thing that relates to Louisiana—he appears to me to wish to render this 
bill as bad as possible; but I am surprised that gentlemen who are 
friendly to that country, wish to prohibit slavery—it will barr the cul- 
tivation and improvement of that extensive territory. The lives of 
white people are shorter there than in any of our states, and the labour 
of slaves more necessary. An elective government and trial by jury 
would be a curse to that people; but slavery is essential to their existence. 

Vr. Hillhouse. I do not understand the doctrine nor censures of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Dayton). The constitution is by him 
winked out of sight—that admits of a republican government and no 
other. We must apply the constitution to that people in all cases or in 
none. We must consider that country as being within the Union or 
without it—there is no alternative. I think myself they are not a part 
or parcel of the United States. 

Mr. John Smith. I have traversed many of the settlements in that 
country. I know that white men labour there—they are capable of 
cultivating it. Slaves ought not to be permitted to set their feet there. 
Introduce slaves there, and they will rebel. That country is full of 
swamps—negroes can retire to them after they have slain their masters. 
This was in fact the case not eighteen years since—they rose, slew 


29 James Hillhouse, senator from Connecticut. 

30 Hillhouse probably meant the district consisting of the island of New 
Orleans with its immediate dependencies. In that case the numbers, according 
to the statistics which had been furnished by Jefferson (American State Papers, 


Miscellaneous, I. 384), were, 25,000 whites, 25,000 blacks. 
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many, and fled to the morasses. Will you encrease there number, at 


lay the necessary foundation for the horrors of another St. Doming 
If slaves are admitted there, I fear, we shall have cause to lament the 
acquisition of that country—it will prove a curs« 

Mr. Jackson. The treaty forbids this regulatior It will depreciate 
your lands there fifty pr cent. I am a Rice-planter—my negroes tend 
three acres each pr man—I never work them hard, they f h their stint 
by one or two oClock, and then make three shillings pr diem to them 
selves. I know that a white man cannot cultivate three acres of ri 
and yet Georgia is not so warm as Louisiana. You cannot prevent 
slavery—neither laws moral or human can do it. Men will be governed 


by their interest, not the law. We must keep the third article of the 


treaty always in view. 


fy. Andersoy On the ground of the i1 es ( ites 
the admission of slaves into Loutsiana geht to be sed rove 
a curse to us. By the constitution slavery is criminal. \ | States 
except South Carolina, have passed laws against the importation of 
Slaves.*? 

Mr. White. I think it unfortunate that whenever this quest 

+3 - 1; } } + ] 1 1 +? 
stirred, reeiings should be excited that are cal ated ) ad S astray 


I have entertained the hope that Congress would on all occasions avail 


themselves of every mean in their power to prevent this disgraceful 
traffick in human flesh. There is nothing in the treaty that guarantees 
1 ht. of holding 


to the people of that Country the power, I will not sav right, of 
slaves. ‘Tis our duty to prevent, as far as possible, the horrid 
slavery—and thereby avoid the fate of St. Domingo. Nothing but th 
interposition of Heaven, an unusual thunder-storm, prevented the slaves, 
only two years since, from destroying Richmond in Virginia 


and other states are obliged annually to make many severe and ex- 


pensive provisions to protect and guard the lives of the masters and 
their families against the violence of the slaves. 
It is said that Louisiana cannot be cultivated by white men. May 


not this proceed from the very circumstance of their 
‘e of that country, and they 


Let white men be accustomed to the cultut 
will, I believe, find they are able to bear the fatigue of it. We may by 
use, by long habit, be brought to bear heat and fatigue as w 
We boast of liberty and yet in the very bosom of our Country, establish 


tat f this Unio In the Easter1 


slavery by law. Examine the state of 


states where slavery is not suffered, their lands are highly cultivated— 
their buildings neat, useful and elegant—and the people are strong, 
powerful and wealthy. But as you travel south, the instant you arrive 
to where slavery is, you find the lands uncultivated, the building decay- 
ing and falling into ruins and the people poor, weak and feeble. This 
is not the effect of climate—for our southern climates are more favor- 


able than the eastern and the northern. 


Mr. Bradley. I am opposed to slavery in the eastern 


31 Possibly the reference is to the abortive attempt at insurr , Pp 


Coupée parish in 1795, eight years before 


32 By successive enactments, fro 1787 ~ r 
other states, forbidden the importation of s! vs t 1 
repealed, December 17, 1803, and the trade reopened 

83 The reference is to Gabriel’s Insurrection, Sept r 


Pe states; but the 

4 
3 
‘ 
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resolution under consideration admits the principle of slavery, and there 
fore I shall vote against it. 

Mr. White. I shall vote for it not because I wholly approve of it, 
but because I think it as favorable toward people of colour as any thing 
we can now obtain. 

Mr. Saml Smith. I am at a loss to know why the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) has so often considered and declared him- 
self as the exclusive advocate for constitutional rights. I am against 
this motion. The people of that country wish for African slaves, and 
we ought to let them have a supply—we have a constitutional right to 
prohibit slavery in that country, but I doubt as to the policy of it—I 
shall vote against the motion. We are bound to provide for the support 
of the clergy of that country. 

Vr. Hillhouse. The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Bradley) is 
opposed to slavery. To prove his opposition he declares he will vote 
against this resolution, which is designed to limit slavery to those who 
are in the country—and if he prevails in his opposition, the consequence 
will be that the people of Louisiana will have the liberty of importing 
slaves not only from the United States, but also directly from Africa. 
If that country cannot be cultivated without slaves, let slaves hold it— 
or let it remain a wilderness forever. Those are the real friends of 
libertv who extend it to others, as well as to themseives. 

Vr. Israel Smith.3+ The provision proposed, is insufficient—it will 
rather encrease than prevent slavery. I am opposed to slavery but as 
Congress cannot prohibit it effectually till 1808—and as there are many 
slaves in Louisiana I think the change proposed will be too sudden— 
that it will operate as an encouragement to South Carolina to import 
slaves. I am therefore opposed to doing anything upon the subject at 
the present. 

No vote taken on the subject. 


1804, Thursday, Jany. 26. 
Government of Louisiana—Slavery. 


Mr. Hillhouse. I have been accused of being unfriendly to this 
territory—and of having made the motion now under discussion not 
from a regard to that country or its inhabitants but to embarrass the 
measures of government. I was opposed to the ratification of the 
treaty, but as that is past, | am bound to act in relation to that country 
upon such principles as to me appear correct and calculated to promote 
the general interest of the Nation. And I hope I shall never find it 
necessary to adduce evidence to prove the sincerity of my disposition or 
the truth of my declaration. It has been said on this floor that I am an 
Eastern-man. I am so, but while I am the representative of a State 
which is yet a member of the Union, I hope I shall have as much influ- 
ence as if I was a southern man. I did not expect so soon to hear on 
this floor the distinction of eastern and northern, and southern, men. 
Has it indeed come to this—are we to be designated by a geographical 
line ! 

The question was on the following motion, to wit. 

“ That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons, to import or 

34 Israel Smith, senator from Vermont. 


35 See note 32 above 
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bring into the said territory, from any port or place without the limits 
of the United States, or to cause or procure to be so imported or brought, 
or knowingly to aid or assist in so importing or bringing, any slave « 

slaves; and every person so offending and 

before any court within the said territory, having competent jurisdictior 

shall forfeit and pay, for each and every slave, so imported or brought 
the sum of ..... dollars, one moiety for the use of the United States, 


sue for the same; and every slave so imported or brought, shall there 


upon become entitled to and receive his or her freedom 

Note, This amendment was presented by Mr. Hillhouse 

Vr. Jackson. Slavery must be established in that country or it must 
be abandoned. Without the aid of slaves neither coffee or cotton can 


be raised. My interest 1s to prevent slavery in that intry, because 
that will prevent its settlement, and thereby raise the value of estates 


Georgia—but my duty is in this opposed to my interest, and that of my 


I think it would be for the real interest of the United States to have 


an end to slavery in this country; but we cannot get rid of them 
I am against the prohibition—let those people judge for themselves 
the treaty is obligatory upon us 


I dislike the traffic in human flesh ut we must decide not on th 
morality but policy of the case 
The present time is an improper time to prohibit the importation of 


slaves into that country—our government 1s | here 


Slaves in America are generally well fed clothed and taken care of 


our interest obliges us to do it—they live better than if they were fre 
they are incapable of liberty. 

Ur. Dayton. These verv debates will encrea the / f t Sia\ 
You are about to prohibit African slaves from that country—ar 
admit the worst of slaves—such as the southern planter 
I say admit slaves for slaves must cultivat siana 
cannot subsist there without them 

Che faith of the nation, is by the treaty, pledged to that peop that 
their rights shall be secured to them e of t lave 

It is of importance that we should 1 vn sugar—that 


can do if we have slaves. 
Mr. Bradley. The prohibiting slaves in that territory from Afric 


and admitting them from the States, will encrease, not | n, slay 


the slave states may send their vicious slaves t ina 
Vr. Brackenridas have hesita ni | ] tre 
does not in the st degree authorize th ( | ives 


much less does it pledge the faith of the Union to s rt this 
natural traffic. When | look at the Census, I 
of slaves in the southern states. I consider avery as an evil—at 
for confining it within as small a compass as ] ( 

Vr. Bradley. I am against slavery—but this provision is insufficient, 
and I shall vote against 1 If the States h g slaves, require it, | 


will go as far as they wish in abolishing slavery, tor | am an enemy to 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXII.—23 


and the other moiety, for the use of the person or persons who shall 
»tate 
Each State can till 1808 import slaves from Af ind this lav 
| 
6 This amendment of Hilll preset ript it 
q is that which appears in the printed , 
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it. But that time is not yet come—the public mind is not ready for it— 
and I think we had now better do nothing upon the subject. 

Mr. Samuel Smith. Iam sorry this proposition is brought before the 
Senate—I am against slavery—but I shall vote against.this proposition— 
and I fear it will thereby appear that I am in favor of slavery. Yet let 
it be remembered, that although I am a slave holder, I declare I dis- 
approve of slavery. 

Mr. Franklin. My wish is to prohibit slaves altogether from that 
country, except those carried thither by actual settlers from the United 
States—but I dispair of obtaining such a vote in Senate—I will vote for 
such a prohibition as I can obtain. 

I have no objection to sending a frigate to Charlestown to prevent 
the landing of slaves from Africa imported by South Carolina—and 
frittering those nefarious traders to pieces. 

Wr. Jackson. Gentlemen from the north and the east do not know 
that white men cannot indure the heat of a vertical sun—they cannot 
tivate and raise a crop of rice—negroes are necessary for that 
country. It is as impossible to prevent the importation of them into 
that country as to move the sun into the moon. Human power and 
invention cannot prevent it. Within less than a year 10,000 slaves have 
against law been imported into South Carolina and Georgia.*? Tis in 
vain to make laws upon this subject. Slaves directly from Africa are 
preferable to those who have been long in this country or even to those 
born here. I am sorry that the constitution of Georgia prohibits 
slavery 

Wr. Pickering. When this subject was first brought up I was 
favorably inclined to the admission of slavery in that territory—but the 
discussion has convinced me that it will be bad policy indeed to admit 
slaves there—that it will entail upon their posterity a burthen they will 
be unable to bear or remove—and that slaves are unnecessary there- 
white people can cultivate it. I therefore approve of the resolution. 

« Mr. Bradicy. This resolution supports slavery. I shall therefore 
vote against it, although it is bro’t forward by those who wish to destroy 
slavery. The Constitution of Vermont declares all men free—I have 
sworn to support it, and I will. 

Vr. Isracl Smith. I am opposed to this resolution, because it will 
not prevent slavery—I am opposed to slavery; but I think no law can 
prevent or destroy it—the law will be useless and therefore I shall vote 
against it. If a law was made to prohibit the use of cyder in New 
England, where it is now used in every family, could you carry it into 
effect. This is the case of slaves in that country. We cannot till 1808 
pass any effectual law against slavery. South Carolina has opened its 
ports for the importation of slaves from Africa, and this she has a 
right to do. 

The people of Louisiana ought not to be subject to much change in 
government, laws, or habits at present. They are not yet bound to us 

7See the statements of Lowndes of South Carolina and Mitchell of New 
York.in the House debate of February 14, 1804. Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 
Sess.. Pp. 992, 1000 
38 The constitution of Georgia, 1798, art. IV., sect. 11, prohibited, not slavery, 


but the future importation of slaves into that state from Africa or any foreign 
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5 
by any ties Chis resolution will estrange them f: 
them. It cannot be carried into effect. It will give « ‘ 
the States in 1808 to resist any laws that we " 
make to abolish slavery. I therefore hope we i c notl 


relative to slavery 

Vr Samu Smit | vish 
and nays when the Senate are sitting in Committee of ti 
dislike it—it is absurd 

Vr. Jacks 


for an adjournment Refused. He ther 


It 
majority thus to press the subject 

The question was then taken o1 the il nai nt page R1f i | 
pre vailed, veas 21 navs 6 

Vr. Bradl \s mort sto bea 
of th acquisition of Louisiana, m that tl sé 
monday next 

Negatived 

\fter the Senate was adjourned, | said, with great i i 
would not on the morrow either attend the Senat r the t t He 
his word. 
1804, Monday, Jany. 

Wr. Hillhouse moved the { g 

“ That no male person bro’t into said territory of Louisiana. ft 
any part of the United States, or tert ) 
province or colony in America belonging t ! f 
after the ........ Gay of ........ nex ght or can be holden b 
to serve for more than the term of one year, any person as a ¢ i! 
slave, or apprentice, after he attains the age of 21 years: nor femal 


in like manner, after she attains the age of 18 vears. unles th 


bound by their own voluntary act. after they arrive to «uch ol 
bound by law for the payment of debts, damages, fines. or « Pro- 
vided, that no person held to service or labor in either of the States « 
territories aforesaid, under the laws thereof, escaping » said te 
of Louisiana, shall by anything contained herein. be disc] irged fro 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up in the manner 
scribed by law.’’#2 

Vr. Hillhous. I am in favor of excluding slavery f; m that 


Country altogether. Every slave increases the necessitv of i Standing 
army. Every slave weakens tne power ot the militia Phe 


from the St 


ites encreases the necessity of excluding slavery the: 

r. Bradley, made a few observations in support of the amendm 

It was rejected yeas I1, nays I7 

Vr. Hillhouse then offered the following amendment. 

“ That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons. to import or 


bring into the said territory, from any port or place withi the limit 


of the United States, or cause to, or procure to | 0 imported or bro’t 
or knowingly to aid or assist in so importing or bringing, any slave « 

lO. Ad s Men | 
49 OF the nuser Hillk se’s 
41J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, 1. 2 

42 ] | { 
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slaves, which shall have been imported, since the day ..... .. into any 
port or place within the limits of the United States, from any port or 
place without the limits of the United States; and every person so 
offending and being thereof convicted, before any court within the said 
territory, having competent jurisdiction, shall forfeit and pay for each 
and every such slave, so imported or bro’t, the sum of ........ dollars: 
one moiety for the use of the person or persons who shall sue for the 
same.’’#8 

Mr. Hillhouse, observed this was but a part of the system necessary 
to be adopted. 

Mr. Dayton. South Carolina has now a constitutional right to im- 
port slaves from Africa—she is in the exercise of that right—and this 
amendment impairs it. 

Mr. Hillhouse. It does, and justly. 

Mr. Jackson. It is unfortunate that we have slaves; but having 
them we cannot with safety or policy free them. A very few free 
negroes in Louisiana would revolutionize that country. In Georgia we 
prohibit men from manumitting their slavest‘—one free negro is more 
dangerous where there are slaves than a 100 slaves. I will join to export 
all the slaves. 

Mr. Hillhouse. I believe slavery is a real evil; but I am sensible we 
must extinguish it by degrees. It will not do to attempt to manumit all 
the slaves at once. Such a measure would be attended with serious 
evils. These slaves are men—they have the passions and feelings of 
men. And I believe if we were slaves, we should not be more docile, 
more submissive, or virtuous than the negroes are. 

Vr. Nicholas. Free men of colour have a very ill effect upon slaves 
—they do much more mischief than strangers conceive of. 

Mr. Adams. The general complaint against gentlemen from the 
eastern States has been that they have discovered too much opposition 
to slavery. I am opposed to slavery; but I have in this bill voted against 
the provisions introduced to prohibit and lessen it. I have done this 
upon two principles, 1. That I am opposed to legislating at all for that 
country. 2. I think we are proceeding with too much haste on such 
an important question. 

Mr. Bradley. I abhor slavery. I am opposed to it in every shape. 
He that steals a man and sells him ought to die.* I will on every occa- 
sion vote against slavery. I am very sorry the question is now called 


up. I have done every thing I could to prevent it—but since gentlemen, 
(and many of them from Slave States) will stir the question, | am pre- 
pared and will on all occasions vote against slavery. 


The amendment was adopted, yeas 21. nays 


1804, Tuesday, Jany. 31. 
Bill relating to Louisiana. 
Motion to strike out the following words, from the amendment to the 
bill. 
13 T] imendment presented at this time by Hillhouse (Journal, III. 347) 


embraces both this text and that which appears at the beginning of the next day's 


proceedings in this record, and of p. 
44.4 Georgia act of 1801 made manumission illegal unless accomplished by 


act of the legislature Cobb, D gest, p. 983 


45 Exodus xxi. 16. 
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“And no sla\ 


into said territé 


territory for actual settleme1 ind being at tl same til h re 
moval bona fide owner of such slave or slaves; 


ported or bro’t into the said territory, contrary 


act, shall thereup n be entitled t and receive his ] 
Vr. Bradley. I am opposed to this paragraph, beca ta h 
doctrine of slavery to be just it is like 1 law regulat ] 


other crime, I shall therefore vot 
slavery as a moral evil—as a violation of the laws of G 
of Vermont. 

Vr. Nicholas. The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Brad] ha 
surprised me by his extraordinary conduct—for several days | 
and voted with his friends who advocated slavet but ve rdav at 
today he has avowed other sentiments and changed | 
become vociferous for emancipatior Is he apprel 


will prevail. Is he afraid 


vote. Why this unaccountable change? 

Vr. Bradley. I have not changed my sentiments 
have the question stirred. I was desirous of shutting m es agai! 
the subject—but since I am compelled to act, | 1] t 
liberty. 

Mr. Jackson. If this law with these amendments passes you destroy 
that country—yvou render it useless—you will excite al the mind 
of Frenchmen—you will render a standing army necessat [ again sav 
that country cannot be cultivated without slave 

Vr. John Smith. I am willing to admit slaves into that count 


from the U. S., because slaves are already there, but I am unwilling t 
admit them from Africa. You cannot prevent slaves going there f1 
the United States. I know this is an evil, but it is an evil they 
have. 

Mr. Saml Smith. When the prohibition of slavery 
duced into this bill I was much alarmed. I foresaw it would take uy 


time—that it would create alarm and even endanger the peace and 
security of these States holding slaves especially when the ibject 
debated in the other House—and those debates published in Ne 

God knows that I am not friendly to slavery, although I own slaves and 
live in a state where slavery is established | law la lling 
think much less to speak on this subject This bill if passed into a law 
cannot be carried into effect—the peo le of that country will not submit 
to it. It will render a standing army nec In the r 1808 w 
may then effectually legislate on the subject the constitution will th 
admit of it. and our navy will then enable us to « fect 
American slaves carried to Louisiana will prove adders that will sting 


that people to the heart The report of your debat n tl nate on 


this subiect will reach that country in twel lavs. and I fear will pro- 
duce a rebellion—our troops there are te d feebl lw 
unable to prevent it 

Mr. John Smitl If the slaves now in the ithern States tit 
to encrease in 20 or 30 years those States ie mpelled to « th 
eastern and western states to aid them against their rebellious slave 


» ot A +? trad 
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Vr. Franklin. We cannot wink this subject out of sight—if we 
leave it, it will follow us. We must make laws against slavery, unless 
we mean to aid the destruction of our southern States, by laving the 


foundation for another St. Domingo. Slavery is a dredful evil—we 
feel it in North Carolina—we can emancipate. I am for restraining 
foreign importation, but to proceed no further. 

Vr. Brackenridge. We can make laws to prevent slaves, and we 
can carry those laws into effect—if we cannot do this our power is too 
feeble to govern this nation. We must not despair—we must act. We 
are legislating for a great country—for an important section of the 
nation. In doing this I will not for a moment attend to its immediate 
effects, whether it will lessen or encrease sugar, or other articles. No 
Sir, I extend my views to posterity. It is of importance that our first 
acts of Legislation should be correct. Can it be right to extend and 
foister slavery into that country? 

I think it good policy to permit slaves to be sent there from the United 
States. This will disperse and weaken that race—and free the southern 
states from a part of its black population, and of its danger. If you 
do not permit slaves from the United States to go there, you will thereby 
prohibit men of wealth from the southern States going to settle in that 
country. 

It has been said by the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Bradley) 
that liberty cannot exist with slavery. This is not correct—it exists in 
these states who have slaves. Our constitution recognizes slavery—it 
does more—it expresly protects tt. 

Mr. Nicholas. One State only, South Carolina, can now import 
Slaves—and that is a right derived not from Congress, but from the con- 
stitution—it is a mere temporary right. The people of Louisiana cannot 
therefore complain of partiality in Congress because we deny them the 
liberty of importing foreign slaves. It is no more than what we long 
since denied to the Mississippi and Ohio territories. We are now 
making a form of government for Louisiana, not establishing a common 
and ordinary law. I am for prohibiting the people of that country from 
importing slaves from foreign countries, and leave it optional with the 
government of Louisiana, when they have one, to prohibit it from th¢ 
United States also, if they should think best. 

Mr. Adams. I do not like either of the amendments that have been 
offered, but if I must vote for either it will be to retain the word moved 
to be struck out. If I must vote it will be in favor of liberty. The 
Constitution does not recognize slavery—it contains no such word—a 
great circumlocution of words is used merely to avoid the term slaves. 

Vr. Venable* I know the constitution does not contain the word 
slave—but it admits the thing and protects it—and Congress have unin- 
formly acted accordingly. 

The question for striking out was lost, yeas 13, nays 15.* 

* It is obvious that the zeal displayed by the Senators from the Slave 
States, to prohibit the foreign importation of Slaves into Louisiana, 
proceeds from the motive to raise the price of their own slaves in the 
markett—and to encrease the means of dispersing of those who are most 


turbulent and dangerous to them. 


47 Abraham B. Venable, senator from Virginia. 
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Wednesday, Feby. 
Bill for the government of Louisiana 
It was moved by Vr. Hilll ¢ to amend it by adding the tf ng 
“ And no slave or slaves shal rectly or indirectly be roduced int 
the said territory, except by a cit ted States.4° removing 
into said territor tor actu 1 settlement und ‘ gr at th tin t su 
removal bena fide owner of such slave or slaves; and every slave im 
ported or brought into the said tet y, iry to th ‘ ns of 
this act, shall thereupon be entitled to, and 1 e his or her 1 lom 
Mr. Jackson. I move to postpone the further considera th 
amendment to September. 
Vr. Hillhouse. This being an amendment to a bill it cannot be post 
poned unless the bill is postponed with it 
T he Pro 5 lent mot n » 1 I or T 
Mr. Wright. The owners of land in that country who do not I 
there ought to have liberty of sending their slaves to cultivate their ow 
land but not to sell their slaves there 
It is wrong to reproach us with the immorality of siavery—that 1s a 
crime we must answer at the bar of God—vw ght t ther re t 
answer it here—for it would be unjust that we should be pur shed tw 
for the same offenc 
I am against admitting forcign slaves, because the State of Mar 
land has declared it wrong 
Mr. Jackson. This amendment does not authorize foreigners wh 
mav go to settle in that country to carry their slaves with them, I a 
therefore on this ground opposed to the amendment The great 
we should have in view should be the settlement of that « rv. Our 
interest is to admit Englishmen there as soon and as fast as possib 
Hil house. hope foreigners l] not be permitts to settic 
that distant country. It is seldom, that any but the worst of n i 
their own to settle in a foreign country 
Vr. Jackson. 1 am not afraid of such evils The f / hert 
only will come—let us encourage the settlement of that country a h 
as possible. It is dangerous to exclude foreigners. The vet t 
men will flee from Europe—for liberty exists only in this ¢ t! sad 
men are afraid to come here—they are encouraged to stay ] é | 
trust the present Congress are not appreh ar f ha f many 
Jacobins in this country lhe government and the Congr re five 
years ago afraid of Jac lh at lik h 
Vr. ri [ am ve ng that fore ers should rdmitte 
to settle in that country—for I believe for ( rchased that we ha 
territory in the U1 ited States sufficient for us and ow t th 
thousandth generation. I am willing that in ina ress 
humanity should find an assylum, and that the patrio‘ f no count 
48 The words which P r has ‘ 
for “person or persons ”, as is 
well as by the Jourr 
49 On January 2 \ sid r f 


50 Robert Wright, senator from Marylan 


51 Maryland act of 1796, c. ¢ 


tempore 
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should there find a country in which no restraints should be imposed 


It was then moved to strike out of the amendment the words citizen 
of the United States and insert person. 
The motion was lost yeas 13 nays 14.52 


ion was then carried on the amendment, yeas 18. nays II. 


Vr. Jackson. lf you establish a regular government there, you will 
destroy the western States, by the strong inducements you will hold out 
to people to settle Louisiana. The cession will prove a curse—why in- 
vite people to settle it now—it is too soon—5o or 100 years hence will be 
soon enough. By exposing these immense tracts of uncultivated lands 


to sale you will encourage bribery. I was offered half a million of 
acres to hold my tongue in the Georgia speculation. J had virtue to 
resist the temptation.’ 
The settlement of Louisiana will destroy the value of our lands. It 
will effect what I very much deprecate, a seperation of this Union. 


How great, how powerful, was Spain before she acquired South 


\merica. Her wealth has debased and enervated her strength. If vou 
establish a regular government in Louisiana, that will be settled—you 
cannot then prevent it—and if settled, such is the enterprizing spirit and 


avaricious disposition of Americans that they will then soon conquer 


South America, and the rich mines of that country will prove our ruin. 
\ military government ought to be established in upper Louisiana—that 


would prevent settlement. I would pay those Americans who are now 
there for their lands if they would quit them. 
Vr. Cocke. I am glad Georgia has one uncorrupt man, and I re- 


joice that he is a senator. I trust we have many such in the nation. 
I am ready to vote. The debate on this bill has been so long that I 
1 


have already lost the benefit of much of it, for I have really forgotten 


it. I can throw no new light. I call for the question. We must give 
that people a rational government. 

Vr. Worthington. The government contemplated by this bill is a 
military despotism, and I am surprised that it finds an advocate in this 
lightened Senate. The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Jackson) talks 


a seperation—Sir, the western states will not seperate unless the 


eastern States by their conduct render it absolutely necessary. 


1804, Thursday, Feby. 2nd. 


Government of Louisiana. Motion to strike out the 8th section of 


Wr. Hillhouse. Iam against the establishment of an arbitary govern- 

ment in that country. It has been said it is best to establish such a 

government in that country as will prevent its settlement. I wish gentle- 
$2 This motion does not appear in the Journal. 


53 In 1796 Jackson was the leader of the “ Anti-Yazoo Party” in the Georgia 


house of representatives, having resigned his seat in the United States Senate in 
order to conduct the contest 

54 The eighth section of the original bill, with slight modifications, is quoted 
in the Journal, III. 349 It relates to the government of the portion of the Louisi 
f the territory of Orleans, and provides for rule by a governor 


ing the executive and judicial powers (“ paramount powers” in the original 


bill) exercised by the former governors of the provinces 


Che quest 
the bill. 
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by them it appears tha ( tl F 
as thev cat det I 
of their rights a have r treat ) 
pe a practi £ ernn 
quainted Wit t il 
not give them a i 1 é 
would give them tl ert f | 
ble to express their des : 
laws regi it tl it me ot tt 
Cy Phe « 
war with tl tl la ‘ I ( 
vour constitut hich ki her ge 
public sm That country 1s vy our 
sible, by anv law ve Ca iss ) eve i 
Referenc I ] i ( 
lent has sent res ct gy t ‘ 
rrect I know of three lars , 
en name thes \"\ 
Country 
(y tl it tt 1 jul 
settlement. I would not give them a ent d 
one to a good One for them be i i bad rk vill ma t I ( 
tented, they have been used to it The onl iv to govern that « ntt 
safely is to govern it y t them ha ] cient 
' customs, except a trial by jury and that they ld ha | n 
wisdom is painful—it conjures up too many evils ] fear il 
wise to do good. Our way its plan is the 
afraid we are fond of projects—novelties. Our fears are cl 
We should be bold and resolute Tell that people \ shall ha 


: but vou shall obey the laws. I have taken 1 nuch 
{ coming from the westward, I have frequently been urged to tell 1 
F opinion—no arbitary—no military government will d e 1 t ¢ 


them a free government. We talk too much of tl enoral f that 


people they know more than what k tl t so 
plagay ignorant. 

Wr. Jackson Rome flourished while she confined herself w 
proper bounds—but she extended her limits too fart vhen sl rratif 
her insatiable thirst for ds—the 1 hern | ( 
destroved her. I fear t ll be our case sh 
to see our people go beyond the Mississippi. We ought not to give them 
such a government as will afford them protect in thei e! ts 


If you permit the settlement of that count 1 will depreciate 
value of your public lands and destroy the western states. I know the 


President approves of this eight[h] sec 


Wr. Anderso This section is a military despotisn ts 
stitutional its opp sed to the spirit and ¢ t 
only power we have to legislate for that « t f } 
constitution—and we must give them a republican government ve can 
give them no other. 
There never existed on earth a free Republican Govern: till the 


| 
{ 
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present government af the United States. 

his section establishes the former laws and government of Spain in 
that Country—and what those are we know not. 

I know the settlement of Louisiana will materially injure Tennesee— 
it will injure all the western states—still we must give them a constitu- 
tional government. I am for preventing the settlement of that country 
by law, and I think our laws may be executed. 

here 1s now about 8000 inhabitants in upper Louisiana—more than 
two thirds of them are Americans—most of them have emigrated from 
Virginia. They understand and will demand their rights. 

If the President of the United States now approves of this 8th sec- 
tion—and should it be adopted, I will venture to say he will scon have 
cause to repent of it. 

Vr. Dayton. I ask the gentleman (Mr. Anderson) where, and in 
what part of the Constitution does he find any authority to legislate for 
that Country. The constitution gives us no authority on the subject. 
We derive our power and right from the nature of government. That 
Country is a purchased territory and we may govern it as a conquered 
one. 

\ military government is the best and the only government you can 
prudently and safely establish in Upper Louisiana. <A strong efficient 
government is essential. I hope we shall prevent the settlement of 
Upper Louisiana, not only for the present, but forever. If that country 
is settled, the people will seperate from us—they will form a new empire 
—and become our enemies. 

I beleive we may induce the Indians on this side to remove to the 
other side of the Mississippi—and this will be a great and useful thing 


to us. 

This section of the bill is important and will I hope be retained. 

Vr. Wright. I am in favor of the section. The constitution re- 
quires that the governments of States should be republican, but not so 
of territorial governments. The Territorial governments in this Country 
are not, or is it necessary they should be, republican—none of them have 
the power to elect representatives. To extend the trial by jury to that 
country would be a denial of Justice—they live too remote from each 
other to derive any benefit from it. 

Wr. Samuel Smith. This 8th section embraces a country in which 
there are settlements 800 miles distant from each other. A governor 
and three Judges cannot regulate their affairs. This section of the bill 


republican—we ourselves are their Legislators and the 


is in principl 
Commandants are only our agents, 

Vr. Pickering. I think we are in an error in applying the Constitu- 
tion to that country—it does not extend there. But we are bound by 
the treaty to extend protection to the people of that country, and secure 
to them their rights and priveledges. We must consider and govern 
them as a colony. 

Laws will never be sufficient to prevent the settlement of that country. 
If people find their interest in settling it, your prohibitions will prove 
unavailing. 

55 See Miss Abel in Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for 1906, I. 241-240. Sect. 9 of the original bill in Breckinridge s manuscript 


provides for exchange of land by Indian tribes. 


| 
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ir. HDrackenridge i do not teel any constitutional difticultv a 


the form of government. I am for giving them such a svstem as 


appears best. The provisions contained in this 8th section are arbitat 
There is no legislative authority given to that peop! I am opposed 
the section. 

Wr. Nicholas. I am glad the section gives no legislative authority 
that country needs none I am inimical to chang Do as little for that 
people as possible. Let them have and enjoy their old laws and customs 

Vr. Wright. I would have such a des c governm h 


tory of Upper Louisiana as should absolutely prevent people from sett 


it. I would remove those who are 1 S ere | 
all events I would let no more go there 


will not do evil meerly because I have the power of doing so. The 
question. 
he question was then taken and the &th section was struck ou 


yeas 10. nays 9 
1804, Friday, Feby. 3d. 
The bill for the qovernment r 


Mr. Jackson. I have high authority for saving it is the intention of 


our government to take effectual measures to induce all the Indians on 
this side of the Mississippi to exchange their lands for lands in upper 
Louisiana.®* I think it a prudent and practicable measur¢ nd that 


one reason why I wish to prevent the establishment of a civil gove 
ment in that territory. In the name of God have we not land enough 
' 


for a settlement without this I would buy up th itle of those wh 
have already gone there. The Indians would have gone there bef 


this had not the Spaniards have pre vented them Phe India vars have 
cost us millions of dollars—and much blood They are bad danget 
neighbors. There are already many Indians ther: i 1 establish 
civil government—if you permit settlers—you will find the expenss 
that government immense—it will render the purchase a « 


Vr. Worthington. The Indiania Territory is as good soil | situa 


tion as Upper Louisiana. There has been settlers in the 
vears, and a civil government established for sometim« 


are not now more 7000 souls. 


Vr. Nichplas. IJ hope the Uy ( 
: many vears, be admitted as a Stat Sta N ) 
must soon be admitted as such. 
Vr. Jackson. I move to annex pper | ana to tl Indiana 


Territory 
: Mr. Brackenridge. 1 have little objections to th 


is endorsed “ Breckinridge 


58 For Jefferson's course in this matter see Miss 


Vr. Cocke I will always give a good government when I car I 
' ment has not encreased settlers—and in a/l tl diana Territory ther 
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Vr. Hillhouse. The government, laws, customs, manners and habits 


untries are in direct opposition to each other. The regula- 
established in the other. You cannot imme- 


tions of the one cannot De 


diately effect such a change. 

Vr. Saml Smith. I approve of the measure. It will lessen the 
number of offices and of course expence. I know it will estop slavery 
there, and to that I agree. 

Vr. Wright. This is a new proposition, but I am in favor of it—it 
will lessen expence. I would unite the two territories governmentally 
but not territorially 

Vr. Hillhouse. Both of those Countries have’ seperate rights, and 
by this regulation you will impair them both. The ordinance establish 


na Territory created certain rights which are 
Louisiana have their 


regu 
ing the India vested in the 
inhabitants of that territory. The people in 
rights and we have by treaty guaranteed to them the enjoyment of those 
rights. If these territories are united who will legislate for them—must 
they be governed by different laws. This union will make one of the 
ries a mere colony to the other. 
overned by different laws. 
motion. I think 


territ 
Vr. Wright. They must be g 
Vr. John Smith. I cannot wholly approve of the 
in the argument of the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
should be better 
to the Mississippi 


there is weight 
Hillhouse ) But I will accord with the majority. I 


pleased if a part of Upper Louisiana was annexed 


Territory. 

Vr. Venable. I approve of the principle, but wish it modified. It is 
not vet settled that Louisiana is a part of the United States. I would 
not therefore annex the two territories together; but I would extend the 
authority of the government of the Indiana territory to the territory 


of Upper Louisiana. 


1804, Tuesday, Feby. 7th 

The bill for the government of Louisiana. 
The debate on this bill was principally confined to the question 
whether people of colour should be necessarily disqualified and excluded 
from serving on juries. Excluded. Democrats in general voted in favor 


of « xclusion. 


1804, Wednesday, Feby. 8th. 
Same Bill, 
The amendment to annex the upper Territory of Louisiana to 
Indiana, was withdrawn. Mr. Nicholas offered an amendment authoriz- 
ing the officers of the Indiana Territory to govern the Upper District of 
Louisiana—and establishing the existing laws of Louisiana in that dis- 
trict.°° Adopted. 

The democratic senators held a Caucus last evening 
and agreed to the same in the Senate 


\ct as amended ordered to be printed. 
in which they 
les of the bill 


settled the princip 


without any debate.' 
Senate files, and also appears in 


59 This amendment, in manuscript, is in the 
tl bill as amended (and in the statute) as sect. 12. 
60 Some amendments offered on subsequent days appear in the Jour) but 


Plumer records no debates respecting them 
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1804, Thursday, Feby. 16. 
Louisiana bill. Salaries to th 
Governor Orleans 


reasoned lavor 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Dayton Bos 
> $8000 pr annum 
Mr. Saml Smith and Mr. Logan*! 


Mr. Brackenridge and John Smith for S600 
Mr. Olcott,®* Franklin 
carried. 


and Cocke tor S- ) S voted 1 


The salary to the Secretary 


hre Judge S ich 2 ) 
District Judge 2 
\ttorney 60 
Marshall 200 
The members of the Legislative Council ¢ i 
pr diem while attending the ( ( 
In the course of this debat | cks and San > ‘ ¢ 
That the people must be governed mot . 
than by reason—that splendid retinue and art ec 
vincing than arguments 
1804, Friday, Felt a 
Vr. Stone Phere re ear 9 on S 
are worth $200,000,000. Slaves are prope 
are by the Constitution guaranteed and h | 
kind of property be prohibited from sending 
Louisiana? 
Cla Phat ¢ 
the U S.—to admit slaves there ll d 
sending slaves int Louisiana ( s¢ ] 
She has a right to do it. If you pass th 
that State—and | will venture to sa 
follow. I will speak plan tte her and sl 
ment to the Constitution—and if she re} 
Some people laugh at the provision that 
the President to make an exchang i 
. Indians for their lands on this side of the M 
That this is a favorite measure f the Pr 
so. He has, this week, informed me that sixt ft t ( 


1 


have already agreed to pass over to | 


on this side of the Mississippi 


61 re ] 
62 Simeon Ok 
63 David Stone t r r 


\ 
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Bill for the government of Louisiana, 


Vr. Adams. This bill is to establish a form of government for the 
extensive country of Louisiana. I have from the beginning been op- 
posed to it—and I still am. It is forming a government for that people 
without their consent and against their will. 

\ll power in a republican government is derived from the people. 
We sit here under their authority. 

he people cf that country have given no power or authority to us 
to legislate for them. The people of the United States could give us 
none, because they had none themselves. The treaty has given us none, 
for they were not parties to it—it was made without their knowledge. 
To pass this bill is an encroachment on their rights—its a commence- 
ment of assumed power—its establishing a precedent for after Con- 


gresses destructive of the essential principles of genuine liberty. 


Che first territorial ordinance under the Confederation was made by 


the then Congress without any legal authority—but the Constitution 


afterwards sanctioned it. 
Chis bill contains arbitary principles—principles repugnant to our 
Constitution lhe legislative Council are to be appointed by the Gov- 


ernor, who is a creature of the President's not elected by the people. 


The jud; 


y t 


es are to legislate—make laws and expound them—this is 
of the essence of tyranny. 

In the other territorial governments, even in the departure from 
liberty, there is a reverence for it—for it provides that when its in- 
habitants are encreased to a certain number they shall elect a repre- 
Sentative 

This bill provides that the officers shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent alone in the recess of the Senate—why this departure from the 
Constitution. 

The Judicial officers are to be appointed for a term of years only, 
and yet the bill is not limited. The constitutional tenure for judicial 
officers ts during good behavior. 

The first thing Congress ought to have done in relation to that 
Country, should have been to propose an amendment to the Constitution, 
to the several States to authorize Congress to receive that Country into 
the Union—we ought to have applied to the inhabitants of Louisiana to 
recognize our right to govern them. This we ought to have done, and 
there is no doubt that the States and that territory would have given the 
authority before the next session. 

The 3d article of the treaty pledges the faith of the Nation to the 
inhabitants of that country that we will protect their persons, religion 
property and rights; but we have taken no measures to ascertain there 
numbers, religion or rights. 

We have not the necessary information to pass a law containing the 
great fundamental principles of government. We know little of that 
people or Country. In thus passing this bill we commit an act of prac- 
tical tyranny. 

The bill contains incongruous articles—establishment of courts— 
juries—numerous laws—prohibition of slavery etc. This is a Colonial 
system of government. It is the first the United States have established. 
It is a bad precedent—the U. S. in time will have many colonies—prec- 
edents are therefore important. 
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Mr. Venable, general Jacks M Mac M I 
Breckenridge onl nd as I have not heard the } ha 
merely a hasty sketch of the immediate course | { ite 

The discussion was on a motion to stt1 art ha 
related to the legislat ve counc vhich it was | ont ch ‘ 
in the first instance by the gove r from the most fit a ecta 
settlers of thé different parts of the countt ho should 1! i! 
giving information as to its state, interests, wants, and capacit that 
the governor having a power to dissolve them at discretion would be a 
check upon factious dispositions; and being chosen a1 il] tl 
governor who has to be responsible for the choice, 1 niurv coul 
arise; and information could be acquired of the state f things so as 
to introduce the representative element of our government gradual] 
and progressively It was urged that this n vas | first 
Stance nec¢ Sssary al d expedient, as well fron I \ t f tull informa 
tion as to the local dispositions of the Louisianiat as from the actual 
state of their minds from their long subjection to a mode of g 
ment so very different from our own; that if elections were t 
in the present state of things, as large districts are composed of pet 


who know nothing of our language much less of our institutions n 


tyranny 
iurors' Ihe District ac thy 
Supreme Court once ever montl th call f ror 1 ] 
frequent 
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Spanish, some French, a number of persons might be so chosen as would 
be from want of our language and information in our principles of 
government incapable of proceeding upon legislation and government. 
On the other side it was contended that the districts of Louisiana 
in all parts possessed capable and well informed men, and many Ameri- 
cans, that these and the Acadians who had migrated to Louisiana from 
Nova Scotia were an intelligent people, and well acquainted with prin- 
ciples of government and law somewhat resembling our own; that the 


French could not be supposed ignorant or indifferent to subjects of civil 
liberty which so much agitated them in all parts of the world for 
several years, and that even the Spaniards themselves could not be 
supposed so barbarous as not to know the difference between liberty 
and despotism. 

It was further contended on the same side, that, admitting the people 
of Louisiana to be next to a state of nature, it was not consistent with 
the 3d article of the treaty which possessed us of that country to let them 
remain so, having guaranteed to them in due time equal rights and laws 
with ourselves; that this was the first Step to effect that extension of 
civil and political liberty to them; and that to withhold it would only 
be to perpetuate their ignorance. That ignorance is the great source 
of human enslavement, and that to remove that ignorance from a people 
you can never begin too soon; because even the experience of errors in 
their first efforts produces the best kind of knowledge that of exper 
ence; and that it was better they should begin to acquire this knowledge 
while few and young, than when numerous, and when their errors aris- 


ing from ignorance might be more extensive and dangerous.—That we 
best understood what is fit and what will’ be good or acceptable in the 
eyes of others by placing ourselves in their situation and that if we 


were in their situation now we should hardly complain or object to the 


conduct of those who should proffer to us the same means of happiness, 
freedom and prosperity which had rendered our benefactors the admira- 
tion of mankind. 

[These were the leading points of arguments. 
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Nationalism, War, and Society: a Study of Nationalism and its Con- 
comitant, War, in their Relation to Civilization: and ¢ f the Fun- 
damentals and the Progress of the Opposition to War. By Ep- 
WARD KREHBIEL, Ph.D., Professor of Modern History in Leland 
Stanford Junior University. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1916. Pp. xxxv, 276.) 

PROFESSOR KREHBIEL’s book is as “timely as it is original in plan 
and method. Norman Angell in his vigorous introduction to the volume 
is surely right in regarding the present moment as “ auspicious”, not 
only for the full and frank discussion of warfare and the warrior-state 
in all their bearings—biological, sociological, and historical; but also 
for studying the lessons of the present conflict as it proceeds and pre- 
paring for the solution of the inevitable problems which will arise at 
its close. 

The author has delivered his message in the form of a referen 
syllabus. The result is a unique demonstration of the advantages of th 
analytical method of discussion. It is not a mere outline of heading 
and subheadings. On the contrary, the analysis is so thoroughly 
logical and so full where expansion is needed that a readable and lucid 
text has been produced. The argument grips the attention and sticks 
in the memory. In small space is handled a many-si 
under conventional literary treatment might well fill a bulky volume. 
Moreover, without direct use of dates or epochs, the unfoldment of 
the subject in its various phases is such as in reality to constitute an 
historical treatment. 

The work has thirty chapters or topics grouped in three parts. Th 
first part in twelve chapters considers Nationalism, its Character, Falla 
cies, and Faults. The subject of the first chapter is Nationalism; and 
here as in some other places typical writers are permitted to speak for 
themselves. ‘“ The Great War has resulted in attempts to distinguish 
between German, British and American conceptions of sovereignty 
Thus “ Germany is said to regard sovereignty as absolute, and seeks t 
make the facts tally with this conception: a sovereign state admits no 
obligations to other states”; while “Great Britain is said to regar 
absolute sovereignty as a theory only, which must be and is modified t 
meet the practical requirements of international intercourse: each stat 
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must recognize certain rights of others in the present condition of 
things, no matter what the theory of sovereignty is”. Accordingly by 
current philosophy—American, German, or British—the nation is ac- 
cepted as the “best and highest development”. Bernhardi’s dictum 
that the state alone “ gives the individual the highest degree of life”’, 
is balanced by Roosevelt’s assertion that “we must bring to the solu- 
tion of every problem an intense and fervid Americanism”, or Mahan’s 
fear that the elimination of competition among nationalities would de- 
stroy European civilization, it “having lost the fighting energy which 
heretofore has been inherent in its composition ”’. 

The following chapters of this part—all rich in suggestions for the 
study of topics of vital present interest—deal with the Corollaries of 
Nationalism; the Case for Nationalism and the War System; the Faults 
of Nationalism and the War System; the Great Illusion; the Armed 
Peace and its Fruits; the Economic Consequences of War: Public 
Debts; War and Sociology; War and Biology; War and the State; 
Political Aspects of War and Militarism; Nationalism and Morals. 

‘Modern Political and Social Changes and their Reaction on 
National Rivalry” is the theme of the second part. In three short 
chapters are considered the Role of Force, involving progress from 
force through law to justice and peace; the Change in the Institution 
of Warfare; and Modern Communication and Internationalism. 

Interest culminates in the elaborate analysis of the “ Progressive 
Forces which seek to overcome the Faults of Nationalism and establish 
an Order of Things in Agreement with the Evolution of Society”, 
constituting the third part. In its fifteen chapters Professor Krehbiel 
has clearly revealed the evolution of the peace movement as an essen- 
tial element in the general process of human socialization. First he 
takes up the Fundamentals of the Opposition to War; Deductive or 
Idealist Pacifism, to 1789 and since 1789; and Inductive or Practical 
Pacifism, that is, International Political Engineering. Then come six 
chapters dealing with Peace through Diplomacy: Nationalism Retained; 
followed by five chapters completing the text and devoted to Peace 
through Co-operation: Nationalism Abandoned. 

This work is the best aid for understanding the complex problems 
of war and peace, militarism and pacifism, which has yet appeared. 
Clearly it is the result of much reading and careful thought. It is 
provided with many full and well-chosen reference lists; and it would 
serve admirably as a manual for an extended course of study. 

Georce Howarp. 


Wensster, Ph.D., Professor of Social Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Rest Days: a Study in Early Law and Morality. By Hutton 


1916. Pp. xiv, 325.) 
Tuis book is an important contribution to the history of culture. It 
is a scholarly work, covering a very large field with remarkable care and 
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those on more variable data. The earlier part is therefore more dis- 
tinctively anthropological. The first chapter takes up the tabooed days 
at critical epochs and offers a fund of material on what is also the 
very basis of religion. In the second chapter death ceremonies are 
dealt with, and related practices. The next chapter is devoted to holy 
days of a somewhat miscellaneous character, and the fourth deals with 
market days. Then follow four chapters on the lunar superstitions and 
the growth of the calendar. Chapter IX. again reverts to unlucky 
days; and general results are summed up in the conclusion. There 
seems to be room for some betterment in this arrangement, by inter- 
changing chapters 1V. and IX. This would have brought the lucky and 
unlucky days together and caused the book to conclude with the 
economic data. 

The bearing of such a work upon history proper is not clear at first 
sight; for chronology has been but little studied by historians outside 
of those specializing in archaeology. This indifference was the case 
in antiquity as well, where historians were content to talk of the past 
in terms of “generations” and to leave such instruments of precision 
as the canon of Ptolemy for Alexandrian astronomers. And yet the 
measurement of Time is more than the description of the pattern upon 
which history is written, it is a statement of Time itself. This very 
weakness in chronology was responsible for the weakness of antique 
historiography. Surely it is of interest to historians to have the pattern 
itself deciphered in order to see things as the old masters saw them! 
In any case it is a matter of importance to offer the philosophic mind 
some new data as to the conditions under which the social memory 
could at last become historical, through the mathematics of religion 


and of economic routine. 
J. T. SHOTWELL. 


Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection. By 

Apert T. Clay. [Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, vol. 

I.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1915. Pp. ix, 108, 

lv plates.) 

Wuen the late J. Pierpont Morgan established in Yale University 
the William M. Laffan professorship of Assyriology and Babylonian 
Literature, he endowed it with a sum sufficient not only to pay the 
incumbent’s salary but with a surplus of annual income to be used in 
the purchase of antiquities for the making of a museum—a character- 
istic exhibition of business judgment applied to the furtherance of sci- 
ence. To this chair the trustees invited Professor Albert T. Clay, 
then of the University of Pennsylvania, and already known as the 
best copyist of cuneiform in America, who displayed in his new post 
a business acumen little to be expected among scholars. By purchase 


only, and without costly exploration or excavation, Professor Clay has 
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brought together in New Haven a small collection of Assyrian and 
Babylonian antiquities in which are happily associated museum pieces 
great beauty and unpublished original (exts of the highest 
The first installment of these is now made accessible in a volume 
sumptuously executed and “published from the fund given to th 
University in memory of Mary Stevens Hammond”. The texts at 
autographed in Clay’s beautiful hand, not “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined” 
as were those which he made, under editorial direction, when publish 
ing the tablets of the University of Pennsylvania, yet not so broad, 
open, and striking as in the work of King at the British Museum 
The collection now published is rich beyond all the hopes of thos 
who may not have seen the originals in New Haven. It represe 
literature of almost every kind from the rudest archaic of the n 
remote period to a building inscription of the Seleucid era, dated 
the month of Nisan of the 68th year of Seleucus II. (244 B. ¢ Here 
are texts of shadowy personalities like Galu-shagga and Libit Ishtar 
and of historic personages such as Hammurapi, Esarhaddon, Ash 
banipal, Nebuchadrezzer, and Nabonidus. There are votive texts 
longing to the religious category as also fragments concerning the 


Babylonian Sabbath; legal documents such as a very important piece o 


the Sumerian prototype of the Hammurapi code; property pla 
building texts, and all are in some way valuable, the usual filling of weak 
and worthless lists of offerings or other dateless impossibilities being 
wholly wanting. 

To make distinctions as to relative importance among such docu- 
ments may seem invidious, but I must direct special attention to two 
The first of these belongs on the philological side and is a large sylla 
bary, which “contains more than a hundred different signs, gives in 
the first column the Sumerian values; in the second, the sign to be 
explained; in the third, the name of the sign; and in the fourth, the 
Semitic value corresponding to the Sumerian value in the first column”. 


For students of history its importance might not appear on first gl 


but one cannot read Sumerian or Babylonian historical documents with- 
out a knowledge of the meanings of the signs, and in this syllabary 


above threescore signs appear for the first time, while several hundred 
new values for signs previously in our possession are here furnishe 
The most striking new contribution is the discovery that in the Sumerian 


period the god whose name is written NIN-IB was pronounced Urta. 


Clay proceeds to argue learnedly that this supports his contention that 
NIN-IB is to be identified with MaR-TU and to draw other deductions 


This may perhaps be true, but I have too much doubt of it to accept 
it at once. 

Of indisputable historical value is the Larsa Dynastic List contair 
ing the names of fourteen rulers, of the dynasty of Larsa, followed 
by Hammurapi and Sin-muballit. Nothing that I could now write 


would be likely to exaggerate the importance which I attach to this 
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list. Its securing for the Yale museum is a master-stroke of Clay’s 
business ability, and its publication is worthy of its quality. Accord- 
ing to my chronological calculations these kings ruled approximately 
in the period 2364-2099 B. C. Clay, of course, raises, in his discus- 
sion, the burning question concerning Arioch (Gen. xiv. 1) whom 
many of us have identified with Arad-Sin, Clay himself having been of 
the number. The new list however shows that Aradsin was not a 
contemporary of Hammurapi, who seems quite certainly to have been 
the Amraphel of Genesis. Clay, therefore, determined to uphold the 
chronological as well as the historical character of the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, now abandons the equation Arad-Sin == Arioch, 
though admitting still that it has a sound philological basis, and returns 
to Sayce’s equation Rim-Sin Arioch. I find it quite impossible to 
follow him in this, being unwilling to depart from an equation founded 
on sound philological principles merely to sustain the Genesis passage 
and being rather willing either to wait some other explanation not yet 
brought forward, or frankly to accept the explication of the passage 
as containing a legendary mistake. However this dispute may issue, I 
recommend to historical students to study in Clay’s excellent intro- 
duction, well supplied with adequate translations, these valuable col- 
lections of tablets now published for the first time. 
Rosert W. Rocers. 


Archaeology and the Bible. By Greorce A. Barton, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn 
Mawr College. (Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union. 
1916. Pp. xiii, 461, 114 plates.) 

In this volume Professor Barton has aimed to gather all the facts 
bearing upon the interpretation of both Old and New Testament that 
have been discovered by archaeology during the last century. He has 
done his work thoroughly. Scientific journals and reports of excava- 
tors have been ransacked with painstaking completeness, and the result 
is that the student is here presented with the most complete manual 
on the subject that exists in any language. The author is an accom- 
plished Semitic philologian, so that all translations of inscriptions are 
made from the originals and represent the most advanced stage of 
modern linguistic science. He is also an historical critic of sober 
judgment and long training, so that he knows how to use his materials 
with discretion. In this work he has avoided the common vice of 
writing in an apologetic vein, and seeking to find in every discovery of 
archaeology a “confirmation” of the Bible; and also the no less danger- 


ous vice of the modern German “ Pan-Babylonian” school, of build- 
ing fantastic theories on unsubstantial archaeological foundations, and 
of endeavoring with these to undermine the general historical character 


of the Bible. 
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The method of treating the subject is a combination of the topical 


and the historical. The nations of the ancient Orient, Egypt, Baby- 


lonia and Assyria, the Hittites, and Palestine, are taken up successively, 
and under each head the following topics are considered: the land, th 
preservation of antiquities, the discovery of antiquities, the decipher 
ment of the inscriptions, chronology, outline of the history, and dis 


coveries which bear on the Bible. The translations of texts are al 
given together in the second part. This method has the advantage of 
allowing an easy classification of facts whose chronological determina 
tion is difficult, it also makes it possible to avoid the historical fixing of 
some of the Biblical traditions, and so to escape theological and critical 


} 


controversy—an obvious desideratum in a book publisl 


lished by the Sunday- 


School Union and designed for the use of Sunday-School teachers and 
scholars. 

For the student of history, however, this method has grave disad 
vantages. If one wishes to know what was happening in the ancient 


world in any given period of its history, one must go for the documents 
to the second part, and for the archaeological facts to every one of the 
I g 
preceding chapters. For instance, suppose that one wishes to know 
about the age of Abram. On page 294 one finds that Hammurap1 
may be the same as Amraphel of Genesis xiv., the contemporary of 
t 
Abram. For the reign of Hammurapi one is compelled to go to 
I 
chapter II. on Babylonia, where one learns on page 47 of the discovery 
of the Code of Hammurapi, and to page 53, where the reign of Ham 
murapi is described. The Code of Hammurapi is not given until chapter 


XIII. of part II. The contemporary history of the Twelfth Dynasty 


in Egypt is given in the first chapter, page 27 f., and the contemporary 
history of Palestine in chapter V., page 108. The story of Sinuhe, 
which belongs to this period, is not given until chapter XI. of part II 
This method is most inconvenient for historical purposes. The histories 
of the ancient Oriental peoples interlock closely, and we want to know 
what was happening to all of them in any given period. A much more 
convenient method of treating the facts would be to divide the history 
into as brief periods as possible, e¢. g., the Sumerian, the Akkadian, the 
Amorite, the Hittite-Hyksos, the Egyptian, etc., and under each of 
these periods to group in chronological order all the documents and 
all the facts archaeological and biblical. The lack of this method makes 


this work a source-book for historians rather than a history. 


Lewis Bayes Paton. 
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BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 


Shakespeare's England: an Account of the Life and Manners of his 
Age. In two volumes. (London: Oxford University Press. 
1916. Pp. xxiv, 546; x, 610.) 

AmonG the numberless memorials of the tercentenary of the death 
of the great dramatist this handsome and learned work is by no means 
one of the least worthy, and it may well prove to be one of the most 
permanent. Two sumptuous volumes published by one of the great 
universities and embodying investigations into all phases of the period 
of Shakespeare by some forty of England's leading writers in history, 
literature, and archaeology form certainly an interesting tribute to the 
poet and his times. It is professedly a memorial work. It is permeated 
through and through with Shakespeare. There is no aspect of the 
life of the English people in the last two decades of Elizabeth and 
the first of James for the elucidation or illumination of which some 
phrase from his works is not utilized. Indeed it may be confessed 
by even an appreciative critic that this perpetual remembrance and 
ingenious use of quotations becomes at times almost wearisome, and 
verges on that “ damnable iteration” which even the dramatist himself 
deprecates. More than two thousand passages from Shakespeare’s 
works are cited in the two volumes and the references are duly gathered, 
classified, and indexed at the close of the work. It is a striking indica- 
tion of the infinite variety of the great poet that there are extremely 
few instances in which the same quotation is used on more than one 
occasion. It is also a proof of the extent to which the Elizabethan 
drama mirrored its time that something is to be found in Shakespeare 
or contemporary dramatists illustrative of every one of the varied 
subjects treated in these volumes. 

The ode by the poet laureate which opens the work is a sombre 
reflection of this period of war rather than of the less heavily clouded 
period to which it refers: its yearning for peace, its effort to forget 
the desolation of the present in its theme of the past with its recurrent 
note of return to the things of to-day make it essentially a memorial 
poem of the year 1916. Sir Walter Raleigh’s introductory essay on the 
* Age of Elizabeth”, on the other hand, opens as spiritedly as the period 
to which it refers, though it soon drops from great names and con- 
ceptions to a description of the smaller antiquities of custom and cos- 
tume of the time. The fact is, no single essay can give the character- 
istics of an age, certainly not of the Elizabethan age. It is only by a 
cumulative process that a real and correct impression can be given; 
and those who have had charge of this work have done well to seek 
this result in the chapters which follow without much regard to order 
or unity. 

The essay on religion is preoccupied with Shakespeare’s religion, 
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though it contains much interesting material concerning the establishe 


church as well as the reactionary Catholicism and the militant Puritan 


ism of the time There is a full and picturesque description of the 
queen’s court by Mr. Chambers, the author of works on the medieval 
and lJater drama, followed by chapters on the army and navy, explora 
tion by sea and travel by land, educational and intellectual interests, 
commerce and coinage, agriculture, medicine and natural history, by 
equally well-known specialists. There is an interesting and original 
chapter on a little considered subject, that of sixteenth-century hand- 
writing, by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, librarian of the British 


Museum, illuminated by ten or twelve facsimile pages and followed by 


a minute and technical study of Shakespeare’s autograph signature 

The chapter on the Courts and the Law, perhaps from the inherent 
difficulties of the subject, is not quite up to the general level. It is 
incoherent, somewhat perfunctory, and in many points inaccurat The 
unpopularity of the Court of Star Chamber is antedated and exag 
gerated, its independence of law and precedent misrepresented, and the 


familiar misstatement that it made use of torture in its procedure r: 
peated. Peacham, whose prosecution the writer gives as an instance, 
was tried before the Court of High Commission, examined by the Privy 
Council, and put to torture before commissioners of the Council, not 
the Court of Star Chamber. He was finally tried and convicted at 
the assizes in Somerset; but neither he nor any other culprit was ever 


“interrogated on the rack before the Star Chamber 


The order of subjects is, as already stated, somewhat irregular \s 
successive chapters in the second volume on music, architecture, paint 
ing, and similar subjects lead on to Authors and their Patrons, Book 
sellers and Printers, Actors, the Playhouse, and the Masque, it would 


seem that the work was to find its natural culmination in the drama 
and allied subjects; but there follow upon these still other chapters on 
horsemanship, dancing, games, rogues and vagabonds. The work closes 
however in a more literary spirit with chapters on “ Ballads and Broad- 
sides” and on “ Shakespeare’s English”. 

Attention must be called to the excellent illustrations, of which 
there are more than two hundred, all contemporary and almost all 
apposite. The problem of finding a satisfactory clue to the contents 
of a work of such varied character is as difficult as it is important. 
It has been well solved by a group of three excellent indexes, the one 
already mentioned—of the quotations from Shakespeare's works, an 
index of proper names, and a general index. The bibliographies of the 
various subjects are suggestive though hardly adequate. Altogether 
this is a notable and excellent work, a highly creditable contribution to 
English Kulturgeschichte, if a German technical word may be applied 
to an English literary production without offense Its learning is solid, 
and, varied as are its contents, unity is to be found in their connection 
with the works of a great writer in a great age 


E. P. CHEYNeY. 
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The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By GErorGE 
EarLeE BUCKLE, in succession to W. F. Monypenny. Volume 
IV., 1855-1868. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. 
Pp. x, 610.) 

Four volumes of the Monypenny-Buckle Life of Disraeli have now 
been issued. A fifth volume is in the press. As a complete work it 
will be the longest and most detailed biography of any English states- 
man. It is not conceivable, however, that there will be much criticism of 
its length. Its fascination will carry its great volume and its personal 
and political detail. Its fascination, in fact, will be abiding; for since 
the office of prime minister was first developed in the British constitu- 
tion, it has never been held by any man to whom a greater or more 
continuing interest attached than attaches to the man whom the English- 
speaking world likes to recall as Disraeli rather than as the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

In bringing about legislation, or pre-eminent service in carrying the 
country through a great crisis, there are three or four premiers of the 
nineteenth century to whom much more must be credited than 
can even be claimed for Disraeli. Grey, Peel, and Gladstone all left a 
much greater impress on the statute book. The same can be said of 
Pitt, especially as regards his Irish legislation and the union of Ireland 
with Great Britain. Pitt also confronted a world crisis as great as that 
of 1914-1916. Should Mr. Asquith continue as premier to the end of 
the war, his services both as regards epoch-making legislation and guid- 
ing the empire through a great crisis, will be incomparably greater than 
those of Disraeli—the first Conservative premier who was drawn neither 
from the territorial governing class nor from the Inns of Court. 

Only two great statutes—the parliamentary reform act of 1867 and 
the statute in which is embodied the democratic constitution of the Do- 
minion of Canada—stand to the credit of Derby and Disraeli and the 
Conservative party in the period from the Peelite division of 1846 to the 
end of Derby’s administration in February, 1868. Nor can much more 
legislation of first-class importance be credited to Disraeli during his 
second premiership from 1874 to 1880. Disraeli’s outstanding service— 
the service to England on which his fame must rest—was, in fact, not in 
the realm of legislation, although he will always be remembered for his 
success in persuading a Conservative cabinet to accept household suffrage 
as the basis of the reform act of 1867; for his active and conspicuous 
part in carrying the reform bill through the House of Commons; and 
for ensuring it the support of the Conservatives in the House of Lords. 
His pre-eminent service to a country with parliamentary institutions, 
worked on party principles, was in rehabilitating, reorganizing, and 
greatly widening the base of the Conservative party, and giving it a 
national character—lifting it out of the disorganization and impotency 
which had characterized it from the end of the Wellington administra- 
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tion in 1828 to the incoming of the third Derby admini 


1866. 


Mr. Buckle’s new volume covers the years from 1 


the incoming of Palmerston’s administration in Febri 


resignation as premier of the Earl of Derby in February, 1 


Disraeli’s succession to that office. Each of the three 


I. and II. written by the late Mr. Monypenny, and \ 


Buckle—has its own peculiar interest; for there was no monotot 


uniformity in the first thirty years of Disraeli’s 


early life was quite unlike the earlier career of any 


achieved fame at Westminster in the first seventy 


nineteenth century; for Disraeli was of no university 


of income was his pen; and unlike Pitt or Gladstone 


patron who could help him to a seat in the House of 

Each of the preceding volumes, as has been sai 
interest, because of the period of Disraeli’s varieg: 
unfolds. But were a student of English political his 
biography, starting on a vacation, and desirous to 


single volume of this detailed biography, his choice w 
§ pn) 


on volume IV. It would fall on this volume because it covers the period 


of Disraeli’s greatest achievement. 


Half-way through this period—certainly by 186 


had quite overcome the prejudices she had once entertained agai 


raeli, due to some bounder-like episodes, political 


earlier career. “‘A better knowledge of Disraeli’s 


Mr. Buckle, in commenting on the fact that in January, 
raeli and his wife, although Disraeli was then in opposition in the 
of Commons, had been invited to Windsor, “had over 
of the Court before the Prince’s death; but it was the sympath 


appreciative manner in which Disraeli treated that tragic 


verted the Queen’s somewhat negative feeling t 


interest, which was ultimately to develop, during his 
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unbounded and even affectionate confidence.” Disraeli, all through his 
life, always served out flattery adroitly and in overflowing measure. 
He once told Stanley, Derby's eldest son, that he was convinced that he 
would “turn out a regular Chatham”, and he also told Stafford North 
cote that he‘’was a Hyde. The correspondence in this volume is often 
stamped with this characteristic; but in none of the letters is the strait 
of flattery more continuous or more obvious than in his letters to Queen 
Victoria. It is an oft-told story that the queen stood al from Gla 


stone, because he treated her as an institution; while s 


Disraeli because he treated her as a woman. (ueen Victoria’s own let- 


middle-class matron of her era. Disraeli’s letters to t 


1868, as well as those of an earlier period, make it certain that he fully 


realized this trait in the queen’s character, and turned the realiz: 


account. 
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3ut no one will criticize Disraeli over-much for his use of flattery 
with the queen and elsewhere. From 1846 to 1868 he was confronted 
with the most stupendous task that was ever the lot of the leader of a 
political party at Westminster; and this task—that of galvanizing the 
Conservative party into life and rendering it such as could serve the 
country efficiently, either in opposition or in office—was all the more 
difficult because of the political and social obstacles, peculiar to him, that 
he had to overcome. In the history of English political parties there is no 
chapter that is quite so interesting as Disraeli’s struggle to this end from 
1846 to 1868. Even the chapter in the history of the Liberal party from 
1886 to 1906—the chapter that extends from the defeat of Gladstone and 
the home rule Liberals in 1886 to the triumphant sweep of the constitu- 
encies by the Liberals under Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, and Lloyd 
George in 1906—does not exceed in vividness and continuity of interest 
the chapter in the history of the Conservative party from the division 
of the party over Peel’s fiscal policy of 1846 to Disraeli’s triumph with 
the parliamentary reform bill of 1867. 

In writing this history from 1855 to 1868 it was not difficult for Mr. 
Buckle to keep Disraeli in the forefront of the picture. Disraeli was the 
man who was engineering the upbuilding of the Conservative party; 
and he was almost the only man really intent on this undertaking. Derby 
was his colleague in the task. He was his leader; and in these years 
Disraeli was nearly as deferential to Derby as he was to the queen. As 
yet there is no adequate biography of Derby; but as he is revealed in 
Mr. Buckle’s pages, it is made evident that, had Disraeli not been his 
first lieutenant in these twelve or thirteen years, Derby could never have 
recreated the Conservative party, and thus given the Conservatives their 
term in office from 1874 to 1880, and again, with a break of only three 
years, from 1886 to 1905. 

Malmesbury, Derby’s colleague in the leadership of the Conservative 
party in the House of Lords, was even less well fitted than Derby for the 
undertaking for which Disraeli at this time was devoting his life; and 
from 1855 to 1868, practically from 1846 to 1868, the Conservative party, 
except for here and there a political lawyer intent on spoils, was more 
barren of men of ability in the House of Commons than at any period 
of its history from the reign of George II. to the outbreak of the Great 
War and the disappearance of party lines in 1914. Disraeli had accom- 
plished his great task just as soon as the royal assent had been given to 
the act of 1867, which established household suffrage as the basis of the 
parliamentary franchise. This is the greatest measure with which Dis- 
raeli’s name is associated. It is his greatest parliamentary achievement. 
As is appropriate to the part that Disraeli had in its framing and enact- 
ment, and to its tremendous influence on the fortunes of the Conserv- 
ative party, Mr. Buckle goes into much detail concerning the bill, par- 
ticularly as to the changes it underwent in the House of Commons. He 
brings out the part that Queen Victoria had in moulding the larger lines 
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of the measure; what Disraeli contributed to its success; what the bill 
cost Derby and Disraeli in defections from the ministry; and also what 
was contributed by the Liberals and the Radicals to the bill from which 
the modern Conservative party can with appropriateness date its origin. 

Mr. Buckle draws on all the memoirs of the statesmen of that era 
for the material for these chapters. All this material is exceedingly 


well handled; with the result that the best, most complete, and most 
informing history of the reform act of 1867—of “the leap in the dark’ 
—is now to be found, not in monographs on parliamentary reform, but 
in volume IV. of the Disraeli biography. 

It must have been comparatively easy for both the late Mr. Mony 
penny and for Mr. Buckle in preparing the life of Disraeli to write a 
biography which should stand out among the biographies of English 
statesmen. Disraeli’s origin, his character, and his peculiar and out 
standing achievements, made it easily possible to produce such a work. 
Why the Disraeli Life stands out in the enormous library of British 
political biography has been indicated in this note and in the notes on the 
earlier volumes. But there is one other reason for its distinction that 
has yet to be stated. It is more than a life of Disraeli. From 1858 the 
book tells the story of the life of Mrs. Disraeli; and Mr. Buckle, largely 
by the extent to which he has drawn upon letters, has given us an admir 
able picture of the home life of the Disraelis and of Mrs. Disraeli’s part 
in her husband's political career. Mrs. Gladstone is the only wife of an 
English statesman of front rank who has been as fortunate as Mrs. 
Disraeli as regards her husband’s biographer. 

EDWARD Porritt. 
Delane of the Times. By Sir Epwarp Cook. [Makers of the 

Nineteenth Century, edited by Basil Williams.] (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1916. Pp. xi, 319.) 

Dasent’s Life of Delane and Atkins’s biography of William Howard 


Russell have been, heretofore, the principal works exhibiting the person 


ality and influence of the man who for thirty-six years (1841-1877) was 


the “ great editor” of the Times. Undoubtedly a more vivid impression 
of the man is received from the earlier works, than from the present 
one, but not so clear a statement and analys:s of his position, policies, 
and influence. Dasent, unintentionally, leaves the impression that De 

lane was a tuft-hunter. The present author, Sir Edward Cook, shows, 
rather, that Delane, socially acceptable in the “highest circles”, ré 
ceived there the hints which made the 7imes not merely a record, but a 
forecast of events. Especially was Delane at home in political circles 
never permanently allying the Times with any party or minister, but 
usually giving support to the incoming administration, and continuing it 
until signs of political change manifested themselves—when the Tim 

often shifted to attack. Delane saw no inconsistency in this; he held 


that the Times should represent the people of England, and that the 
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influence and service of the paper were dependent upon a complete free- 
dom from political ties. So powerful was his position that ministers 
(Lord John Russell excepted), while frequently vexed and privately 
expressing indignation with Delane’s criticisms, paid court to him, gave 
him advance information, and often sought to discover .the line the 
Times would take. 

Of all the prime ministers, during the Delane editorship, Palmerston 
was his favorite; for the two men were of very similar tastes, principles, 
and outlook. Thus Delane * was not a democrat’’, and the Times was 
usually on the side of conservatism and tradition. Yet if the handwrit- 
ing on the wall read that political reform was inevitable the Times 
favored and sought to guide that reform. Naturally conservatives ac- 
cused Delane (as did Greville) of desiring “a change in the whole 
system of government, and the substitution of plebeians and new men 
for leaders of parties and members of aristocratic families” (p. 83). 
Yet radicals accepted Matthew Arnold's picture of the Times as 
a gigantic Sancho Panza, following by an attraction he cannot resist 
that poor, mad, scorned, suffering, sublime enthusiast, the modern spirit; 
following it, indeed, with constant grumbling, expostulation, and oppo- 
sition, with airs of protection, of compassionate superiority . . . but still 
following it (p. 142). 


The very warmth of attack upon the Times, and from opposite quarters, 
testifies to Delane’s independence and the power of his paper. He never 
permitted acknowledgment of error, being “an adept in the gentle art of 
journalistic curvature” (p. 106). Very little writing of leaders was done 
by Delane himself, but all of importance were outlined by him, their scope 
and treatment indicated, with many alterations before going to press. The 
entire issue passed under his supervision but the leading articles were 
his greatest care. It is important for students to understand, what the 
author emphasizes, that the first-column leading article of the Times 
furnishes the historical meat of that issue, in relation to both policy and 
news, for it was here that Delane presented the latest information, or 
the newest political prophecy. Indeed, the “great news” of the day 
might not appear at all in the news columns of that issue, and never, of 
course, with scare-heads to attract attention. 

The present work, as a whole, is readable, accurate, and judicial in 
tone. It seeks to convey a just estimate of Delane’s position and political 
influence, and it leaves one with a sense that a life of Delane very 
properly appears as the first volume of a new series, Makers of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


E. D. ApAms. 
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the Germans have not had a monopoly of historical criticism, which, 
after all, is but common sense keenly alert. Langlois is ready to admit 
that the French are not lacking in this equipment, but he apparently sees 
little in such a situation to be enthusiastic about. As a matter of fact, 
he hardly does justice to his theme owing to his preoccupation with works 
of erudition. Renan is recognized as the greatest historian of the period 
but the generous attitude toward the literary historian which Gabriel 
Monod could cherish, in spite of his ideals of exacting, scientific work, 
is here lacking. This is significant of the weakness in the recent French 
school of which Langlois is a leader, which attempts an objectivity 
which is unattainable and brings the energies of the lucid Gallic mind 
to bear upon the mathematical problem of a reconstruction of data into 
structures where no life is. There was something more than humor in 
the situation, when Seignobos attempted to get a purely objective judg- 
ment as to who were the great historians, by accepting those who were 
members of the Institute since this official designation involved bringing 
them to the attention of the public! After all, history is an art as well 


as a science. J. T. SHOTWELL. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Readings in the Economic History of the United States. By 
ErRNEsT LupLtow Bocart, Ph.D., and CHARLES MANFRED 
Tuompson, Ph.D., of the Department of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1916. Pp. xxvii, 862.) 

Ir is a large task to attempt to present within the compass of a single 
volume original materials illustrating adequately the various phases in 
the economic development of our country. This volume of Readings 
gives the impression that the editors have tried to cover too much in a 
limited space. An unfortunate result has been the unsatisfactory treat- 
ment accorded the important economic problems which have arisen 
since the Civil War. What is particularly needed by teachers of both 
political and economic history is a collection of sources and secondary 
material setting forth with liberal detail and appropriate emphasis the 
circumstances and causes of the origin of our labor problem, the trust 
problem, the problem of urban concentration and rural depopulation, 
the problem of the free negro in the South. Such a collection can 
hardly be contained in six chapters of barely 250 pages, the space allot- 
ted to the last half-century of our history in this volume. 

These six chapters contain reprints of government publications, 
mostly excerpts from census reports on agriculture and manufactures, 
with occasionally more enlightening discussions from the reports of the 
Industrial Commission of 1898 and the Immigration Commission of 1907. 
Census statistics are indeed important raw material for the history of 
our industrial evolution. But such material is too raw to be readily 
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digested and assimilated by the mental processes of the normal under- 


graduate. We can hardly expect him to examine these statistics criti 


cally and to piece together from them, bit by bit, the puzzle of the causes 
and results of economic changes. This section of the collection would 
have been greatly increased in value by the inclusion of generous re 


prints from the best monographic studies in agricultural history, in 
tariff history, in the history of the development of specific manufactur 
ing industries, and in the history of industrial combinations. But such 
treatment of this period would have required a separate volume. 

To aid in estimating the value of that part of Bogart and Thompson's 
Readings dealing with the period 1606-1860, one may fairly compare the 
material it presents with a collection covering practically the same period 
edited a few years ago by the late Professor G. S. Callender (Sele: 


tions from the Economic History of the United States, 1765-1860, Ginn 


and Company, 1909). In both collections the treatment of important 
subjects such as the foreign trade of the colonies and the rise of manu 
factures is similar. The narrative descriptions of travellers, native and 
foreign, have been generously utilized in both volumes. In fact a con 


siderable proportion, 76 out of 595 pages, of the documents reprinted in 


this part of Bogart and Thompson’s Rea 
stantially identical form in Callender’s Selections. 

The editors of these two collections differed fundamentally, however, 
in their conception of what economic history ought to be. As far as 
one can judge from a very brief preface, the aim of Professors Bogart 
and Thompson was to unfold a “ panoramic picture” of * agriculture, 
manufactures, tariff, commerce, transportation, money and_ banking, 
labor and the movement of population”, giving each in its turn due em- 
phasis. They have attempted only to illustrate faithfully the various 
phases of our economic development. Callender’s conception of the 
function of the economic historian was deeper. His view was that the 
economic historian must interpret the facts of past economic life by the 
use of the principle s of economic science. 

The difference in purpose is significant in explaining certain further 
points of contrast. The editors of the present volume seem to have 
been influenced more largely by the chronological principle in the ar- 
rangement of their material. Consequently the treatment of an impor 
tant subject such as internal trade sometimes lacks unity and coherence. 
Why, for example, should there be a chapter entitled Agriculture, Slavery 
and Internal Trade, 1783-1808? 

The documents reprinted by Callender were chosen to emphasize th 
causes and effects of economic conditions as well as to show simply th 
facts themselves. In this particular aspect Bogart and Thompson's 
Readings suffers by comparison. For example, it contains no docu 
ments showing the important result of slavery in preventing the accu 


mulation of capital in the South. The causal relation between the great 
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increase in cotton planting in the South and the development of internal 
trade in the period 1800-1860 is not sufficiently emphasized. 

The present volume was designed to provide large college classes with 
collateral reading in a course on the economic history of the United 
States and also to assist teachers of United States history in general to 
present “some phases of our development which do not always find a 
place in political histories”. Both needs would have been better satis- 
fied if the editors had supplied a carefully reasoned introductory essay 
at the beginning of each chapter. Brief explanatory paragraphs are 
indeed prefixed to the individual selections, summarizing their contents 
and generally showing the relation of the particular document to the 
entire chapter. But such comments are too disjointed to furnish a unified 
interpretation of the multitude of significant facts presented in this 
book. 


Percy WeEtts BIDWELL. 


History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States. 
By Emory R. Jonnson, T. W. VAN METRE, G. G. HUEBNER, 
and D. S. Hancuett. In two volumes. [Contributions to 
American Economic History from the Department of Economics 
and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. ] 
(Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1915. 
Pp. xv, 363; ix, 398.) 

THESE two volumes cover but one division out of twelve in the gen- 
eral plan of the Contributions to American Economic History, by the 
Department of Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Their date of publication (1915) shows a lapse of thirteen 
years since the work was first outlined in 1902. One naturally expects 
them, therefore, in such hands to contain the fruitage of patient re- 
search in one of the most prolific fields of national interest. They have 
high merit as records of the progress of this country’s economic life. 
The joint effort of the collaborators with Professor Johnson will, as 
intimated in Professor Farnam’s introduction, be highly appreciated by 
all who have long wanted a better insight into the evolution of American 
commerce. At a time in our history when we are taking new soundings 
for our commercial future, these volumes are especially timely. 

Volume I., in three parts, treats of American Commerce to 1789 
(part I.), Internal Commerce (part II.), and the Coastwise Trade (part 
III.). The nine chapters of part I. lay emphasis primarily on questions 
of policy, but also give lucid exposition of the geographic conditions 
which have helped to determine the lines and areas of trade. These 
are traced through the colonial, the revolutionary, and the federation 
periods from the standpoint of foreign commerce including American 
fisheries and a concluding sketch of the structure of American commerce 


in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (pp. 175-189). 
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Internal Commerce, part II., in seven chapters, by Dr. T. W. Van 
Metre, describes our internal trade development in its several phases 
down to 1910, and gives some account of the financial panic periods 
Comparatively little attention is paid to the railway aspect of internal 


commerce, presumably because transportation is to be treated separately 
from domestic and foreign commerce in the general plan. Costs per 
ten-mile by turnpike, canal, or otherwise, are shown at intervals. Omuis 
sion of the railroads as a feature of trade organizatior somewhat 
compensated for by the four excellent railroad may lent 
physical map forms the frontispiece. One misses, for instance, basic 
maps of an economic character, with regard to the leading products 
which form the sources and supplies of commodities constituting com 
merce itself. Brevity of treatment is seen in the fact that internal trade 


from 1789 to I910 occupies only 133 pages. 

The Coastwise Trade in part III. traces most interestingly the part 
which the large seaboard cities have had in the country’s commercial 
expansion. In this plan the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific coasts 


} 


are made the units, omitting lake trade, which might also be regarded 
as essentially coastwise in its geographical character (pp. 327-363 
Volume II. deals first with Foreign Trade since 1789, which is dis- 
posed of in nine chapters, comprising 156 pages. For so long a period 
the space allowed is rather inadequate. Yet the salient features are 
well covered and brevity detracts nothing from the excellence of treat 
ment by Professor G. G. Huebner. But one wonders why eigh y-one 


pages were given to the subject of fisheries, occupying half as much 


space as the whole theme of foreign trade for 126 years. Dr. T. W. 
Van Metre’s discussion of fisheries in these chapters is valuable also as 


a contribution to international relations. The concluding portion, part 


III., dealing with Government Aid and Commercial Pol 


Hanchett (chapters XXVII-XLI.) treats of federal regulation, the 


consular service, shipping and shipbuilding, rivers and harbors policy, 
and the tariff, concluding with a valuable bibliography of general ref 


7 
| 


erences. The index, comprising twelve double-column pages, shows that 


few, if any, matters of primary interest have not received attention. 
On the whole the American public is to be congratulated on this contri- 
bution. Its positive value to students of the subject will consist in laying 


1 
| 


the ground-work for specific studies. It will insure balance to specia 


ization far more fully than has hitherto been possible in the prosecution 
of research on commercial lines. To the business interests it should 
supply the long-needed perspective, and it is hoped that no one will make 
more diligent use of these volumes than the members of Congress. 
American politics, as well as economics, will be all the saner and the 
more concrete for the work which Professor Johnson and his co-work 
ers have done. 

The volumes are sure to serve as an inspiration to further effort along 


many lines. The publishers have done a highly creditable piece of book- 
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making and the public interest is whetted with expectation for the other 
divisions of these contributions in the hope that they may be no less 
successful. Apart from what might be the wiser division of the space 
allotted to subjects, the plan and methods of treatment of the History 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States should be 


helpful in making the volumes that are to follow. 


Joun FRANKLIN CROWELL, 


History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860. By 
Victor S. CLarK. [Contributions to American Economic His- 
tory from the Department of Economics and Sociology of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington.] (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 1916. Pp. xii, 675.) 


THE volume under review may safely be proclaimed one of the 
most important and valuable contributions to the economic history of 
the United States which has appeared in recent years. It also affords 
a most promising augury of what the resources of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, combined with scholarship, may hope to accomplish in this large 
field of research. 

The value of the work is in no small degree to be attributed to the 
broad interpretation and the method of treatment adopted by the 
author. To quote his words, he has sought not solely to present 


a picture of the past, but to interpret selected historical data as illustrat- 
ing phases of economic progress. To this end the topical method has 
been here adopted. No attempt has been made to record the minutiae of 
manufacturing annals, to fix the exact dates when unimportant factories 
were established, to describe technical processes and patents, or to 
enter into other details likely to confuse the purport of essential facts 
in their relation to general economic movements. The purpose has been 
to cull what is really significant from the mass of materials at hand, 
and so to arrange it as to show most clearly the forces that have shaped 
the development of American manufactures (p. 1). 


In carrying out this purpose the author has not been content to rely 
chiefly on secondary sources but has gone back and made use of a vast 
mass of material gathered, not only from contemporary accounts in 
printed form, but also from a considerable number of sources now 
available only in manuscript. On this broad basis he has admirably 
carried out his announced purpose. The conclusions drawn are care- 
ful and well balanced, the interpretation is keen and illuminating, and 
the method scholarly throughout. As a result we now have available 
for the first time a thorough, comprehensive, and really interpretative 
history of our manufacturing industries down to 1860. 

In treating the subject the history of manufactures has been divided 
into two main periods, the colonial period and that following the 
attainment of political independence, each period being covered sepa- 
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rately under topical headings. The author suggests, however, that it is 
possible to make further subdivisions into: the period up to ab t OSS 


covering the pioneer years of American settlement; the period 1688- 
1764, during which the colonies as British possessions reached tull 


maturity; the period 1764-1790, marked by rapidly succeeding crises 


in the economic life, due primarily to international political disturbances 
and during which any sound development was impossible; the period 
1790-1815, in many respects similar to the preceding, but at the end 
of which American manufacturing industry had attained a firt 

tion; the period 1815-1840, when our staple manufactur egal 
integrate along lines of production and distribution essential to the 
needs of the country, though homespun industry still supplied a larg 
part of the nation’s consumption; and the period 1840-1860, when the 
effects of the introduction of ls and ew ter cal | ce 
began to dominate and manufactures integrated out of commerce: 


The headings under which the topical treatment of the two main 
periods is presented cover such subjects as: domestic and foreig1 gis 


lation, natural resources, transportation and 


organization, wages and labor, capital, currency, and prices, and volum« 
and distribution of manufactures. For the latter period special chapters 
cover the textile and metal industries. 

The conclusions which the author draws in the course of this topical 
treatment appear, in the main, further to substantiate, to broaden, and 
generously to add to the opinions more commonly accepted to-day 
rather than to confute them. For the colonial period the author states: 
that the presumption becomes better defined with every new detail 


fact revealed, that upon the whole the industrial development of the 
colonies was about where it would have been had their economic 
policies been governed by their own people—natural influences being 
vastly more important than political policies in determining that de 
velopment (p. 30); that “during the last century of colonial history 
a growing market abroad caused primary manufactures in America to 
expand and multiply; and foreign competition, though it continued to 
limit, did not seriously encroach upon existing manufactures for hom 
consumption” (p. 122); that “colonial experience afforded no exampk 
of either success or failure conspicuous enough to commend any element 
of its legislation particularly to the Federal Government or to State 
lawmakers of a later period” (p. 71); that “lack of currency and of 
sound system of finance was more influential than lack of capital in 
checking the growth of colonial manufactures” (p. 124); and that “the 
relatively high cost of labor was the most marked symptom of the 
complex of economic conditions that discouraged manufactures i 
America” (p. 158). 

For the period following 1790 the author concludes: that in spite of 
independence the European background to American industry played as 


important a part in the development of our manufactures as during the 


ee markets, technology and 
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colonial period, because of the severe economic competition following 
upon inventions and technical progress (p. 233); that the effect of 
undeveloped natural resources on production was the dominant force 
controlling capital, wages, and profits as they separately and collectively 
affected manufactures (p. 364); that the wages of unskilled labor were 
one-third or a half higher in America than in Great Britain, the wages 
of artisans were also high, but in the case of factory labor there was 
much less difference (p. 390-391); that “the total effect of protection 
was to encourage manufactures; some early outgrew the benefits of 
this influence; others continued to be sustained solely by its support; 
others were more hampered than aided by the complex of conditions 
with which this legislation surrounded their operations” (p. 312); and 
finally, that “when our country was founding its economic system, 
manufacturing everywhere broke away from ancient technical prece- 
dents; processes of production were revolutionized, and world forces 
were set at work that superseded the limited and local conditions of a 
single nation. To these broader influences, rather than to our great 
natural advantages or to the genius of our people, must be attributed 
much of our industrial progress” (p. 578). 

In the main the conclusions of the author, backed up as they are 
by scholarly method and a broader basis of fact than has heretofore 
been available, will, it is believed, be accepted. Concerning a few of 
the more general statements the reviewer, however, would be inclined 
to raise a question. The description of the object of the mercantile 
system (p. 9) seems too narrow, not sufficiently recognizing its broader 
state-building objective. The assertion that the scarcity of colonial 
currency resulted from the tendency of capital to assume fixed forms 
and not from the lack of wealth (p. 123) is certainly doubtful. The 
reasons for this scarcity assigned on the following page, plus the 
poverty of the colonial governments, appear more satisfactory. The 
conclusion that: “ Manufacturing is the phase of production that has 
modified most our national character and the constitution of society” 
(p. 578), will scarcely meet with general acceptance. If the term 
“modified” is used in the sense of bringing about changes rather than 
fundamentally shaping our character and society it would be less ob- 
jectionable but even then the reviewer would wish to substitute the 
present tense for the past. However, these are chiefly questions of 
relative emphasis, and one feels almost ungracious in raising them 
at all in the case of a work which contains so much that deserves only 
the warmest commendation. 

The volume is admirably printed with large type on good paper. 
It includes several maps showing the distribution of different manu- 
factures and a useful appendix, chiefly devoted to price statistics. 
The index is adequate and the bibliography comprehensive. The New 
York state censuses, 1825, should have been listed in the latter. 

CHESTER W. WRIGHT. 
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Manhattan, 1624-1630. By Epwarp VAN WINKLE. (New York: 

The Holland Society. IQI6. Pp. Vill, 47. ) 

THIRTY years ago, Henry Harrisse acquired three highly interest- 
ing maps of New Netherland (1639). As he purchased these in open 
market, his collector’s zeal stimulated by the descriptions given in 
m, M 


Harrisse conceived a profound contempt for unobserving New York 


the catalogue of Frederik Muller and Company of Amster: 


“ paleographical wiseacres” who had failed to note the items and had 
thus allowed to “go begging for a mere song the superb series of 
New Netherland, Manhattan, and North River manuscript maps, mag- 
nificently drawn on the spot [the italics are M. Harrisse’s] in 1639 
(you hear 1639) by Joan Vingboons (Prince of Nassau’s cartographer ) 
for the West Indies Company of Holland”. Such was the commentary 
jotted down by the self-satisfied successful student of the catalogue. 
Now the map entitled “ Manatys” not only shows the island in 
outline approximating to the true proportions of the land, but it 1 
accompanied by a list of those occupying the farms and plantations, 
specifically designated by reference numbers. There are fifty items 
listed, mills, fort, and negro quarters being added to the names of thos: 
dwelling on the allotments. It is, thus, an early directory of more than 
mere antiquarian interest and it is not surprising that the late owner 
of the document, himself an alien, should have permitted his pen to run 
away with his emotions of surprise that enlightened amateurs, who often 
paid a thousand pounds for a printed book of which at least five copies 
were in existence, had not mustered courage to buy this Manhattan 


map with its real-estate data, at $17. These critical sentiments, more 


vivacious than kindly, were not meant for the public eye. The French 
historian placed his three cartographical treasures within one covet 


duly labelled as “drawn on the spot by Joan Vingboons” in 1639. It 
was to the fly-leaves alone that he confided his private opinion of Ne 
Yorkers whose eyes should have discovered a treasure peculiarly appeal! 


ing to them. The public did not know of the find until 1892, when it 


was permitted to make part of a Columbian exhibit in Paris, nor of the 
possessor’s comments and critical attitude until requests for more i1 


formation in its regard led to a partial expression of the same. Upon 
James Grant Wilson were lavished some very der 


but probably that gentleman never knew how M. Harrisse really felt 
\ rk 


history. Mr. Phelps Stokes 


about his method of writing New 


seems to have been the first toiler in the field to have inspired a greater 
confidence and he was allowed, through the e »f a friend, a vicar 
peep at the jealously guarded object. But he, too, had to wait, like th 


rest of those whose curiosity had been whetted by rumors, for th 


owner’s death, before he could obtain a photograph of the map for the 
first volume of his Jconography. A critical discussion of. it and 
mate, the Costello, showing nearly the same delineation of 


Island, was reserved for the second volume of this most notable and 
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reassuring work on New York. The Costello map was, by the way, 


preserved in a villa near Florence. 

Now, in 1916, the valuable little atlas comes to the Library of Con- 
gress by special bequest of M. Harrisse to be at the service of every- 
one. It is a great gift, far more interesting just as it is, with the 
late owner’s own carping touch upon it, than it can be in any repro- 
duction, even the most faithful. 

Mr. Van Winkle’s gay blue and orange volume, entitled Manhattan, 
1624-10630, undoubtedly performs a useful service in making known a 
new acquisition of the Library of Congress. It is not, however, dedi- 
cated exclusively to that, as its name shows. With the evident intention 
of putting into convenient and accessible form the earliest authentic 
data concerning the beginnings of the city, he has included under his 
title some pages from the Van Rensselaer manuscripts now conserved 
at the Hague, in addition to the Manatys map. The former gives lists 
of live stock in 1624, the latter of the colonists in 1639. The map is 
given in a reproduction of reduced size and again in full size, folded, 
with the list of names in translation. There are also cuts of the 
city seals and twenty-eight pages of notes on the names. For some 
reason the editor has chosen to adopt the form Vingboom for the 
cartographer—or at least, the engraver of the map—in preference to 
Vingboons, as the name is written by every editor of reference books 
wherein the members of the family are mentioned, except by Wurzburg 
in his Niederlaéndische Kiinstler-Lexicon, who gives Vingboom as an 
alternative form. The ground of this choice by Mr. Van Winkle is not 
mentioned. 

In regard to the translation, it would have been better, perhaps, had 
it gone further than it does. The retention of the van in descriptive 
names of settlers from Holland, or who had come to America by way 
of Holland, has had a tendency to obscure the facts of true name and 
origin. Where the van obviously means from or of, its translation 
would make it evident that at the time of the immigrant’s arrival the 
particle was no part of his name, whatever it may have become in the 
possession of his posterity. As the notes are wholly in English, the 
ambiguity might have been entirely avoided in the text of the biograph- 
ical sketches, especially when the locality of origin is not attached to 
the name as listed on the map. For instance, the name Claes Cornelisse 
Swits (p. 7) would seem better as “Claes Cornelissen the Swiss”. The 
son of this man is so plainly designated as “Cornelis the son of 
Claes” in its Dutch form that there is no doubt as to what was name 
and what descriptive adjective. 

As to the map itself, it is quite possible that time and careful in- 
vestigation may prove M. Harrisse to have been over-confident in his 


conviction that the map was made on the spot by Joan Vingboons and 


that it was the original that came into his hands from the library of N. 
Posthumus as catalogued by Freder:k Muller. There is some reason 
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to doubt whether Vingboons touched foot on Americar 
some reason to suspect that, wherever the original was drafted, the 


Harrisse copy may be nothing more than a transcript; Mr. Stokes ever 


suggests 1600 as the date of its own origin. At the first glance, tw 
items excite curiosity. Noot Rivier instead of .\ rt in the le 
is an error that does not seem a probable one from the pen of a Hol 


lander, any more than Senikant instead of Predikant Chat word occurs 
as follows: “ 21-B van Senikant”, very plain he translator's 
mise that the word should be Predikant is correct beyond a 

reference locates the Bouwerie definitely and it is the place allotted to 


the first husband of one Anneke Jans and known as the property of | 
second husband, Everardus Bogardus, a domine or preacher or pred 


kant by the year 16309. 


These and other points are, undoubtedly, discussed by Mr. Stokes in 
his forthcoming volume in connection with the Costello map, which 


differs from the Manatys map in the spelling of Noort, though ap- 


parently not in the second item. At least nikant is discernible on the 


small reproduction given in the /: graphy and the six letters would 
imply Senikant rather than Predikant 

One general observation may be made on the store of informati 
contributed to local history by the map. There was little staying power 


in the settlers; as more and more reliable documents come to light, it 

is evident that ownership or leasehold of land shifted continually on 

Manhattan from the early decades of her civic existence here was 

constant change of base as one or another adventurer thought he might 

be better off up the Hudson River or back at the mouth of the Rhine 

Little did they imagine what a service they would have rendered to thei: 

descendants, had they held tenaciously to their first eas acquires 

holdings, so that the family of to-day could read their title clear to th 
same ! 

The Founding of Spanish California: the Northwestward pan 
sion of New Spain, 1687-1783. By CuarLtes Epwarp CHap 
MAN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in the University of 
California. (New York: The Macmil 


XXxil, 485.) 


BRoADLY speaking there are three classes of books in the field of 
Spanish California history: the class which traces all important move- 


ments to the initiative of the Mission: that which traces such move 


ments to the Spanish royal or vice-royal authorities, but which recog 


nizes in the Mission an influence so vital and constant as to be for the 


most part controlling; and lastly, that which, putting the Mission in a 
place distinctly secondary, finds the true source of events in the Spanish 


government. 


The book before us belongs avowedly to the class last nam 
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Indeed, it may well be characterized as a history of Spanish California 
on the political and diplomatic side; and as such it is a work of thor- 
oughness and elaboration. Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft in his monu- 
mental History of California used a multitude of original sources, but 
he made no search of the Spanish national archives themselves. This 
task (a pleasant one evidently) Mr. Chapman has performed with 
competence and.the utmost industry. 

Acknowledging, as we should be first to do, the indispensable need 
of research—minute research often—in historical work, it is yet in its 
research, or, rather, over-research, aspect that we are constrained to 
be critical of Mr. Chapman’s study. To begin with, the book is much 
too long; and in the next place it is largely wanting in perspective. 

The comparative ignorance of Americans with regard to the de- 
velopment of Spain, politically and institutionally, within the limits of 
North America, may be fully admitted; and as well the desirability of 
their enlightenment; but the trouble with books like the present one is 
that, outside the class room, they do not enlighten as books should. 
They carry so many facts per line that instead of enlightening the 
reader—yea, the industrious reader—they tend to suffocate him. He is 
apt to stop in their perusal half-way through. 

It of course should be recognized that it is not to the layman that 
such books are primarily addressed; but we nevertheless think that 
books so published as to bespeak attention as works of general interest 
should observe, in handling masses of facts, the fundamental rules of 
selection and compression. If, as in Mr. Chapman’s study, the docu- 
ments used are not so much digested as calendared—lengthily ab- 
stracted—the resulting manifold is hardly in the true sense a book at 
all. It is a compilation- -a series of doctoral theses—for the sake of 
which the ensemble (and reader) suffer not a little. 

But, with this much of general caveat, let us be more precise. 

Mr. Chapman’s study embraces specifically the years 1687 to 1783. 
Its theme is the advance, long premeditated and planned, of Spain from 
Mexico City northwestward along the Pacific Coast, with the object of 
heading off the approach of rival powers: France by way of New 
Mexico; England by way of the Pacific Ocean; and Russia by way of 
the present Alaska. In assuming this task, Spain, as Mr. Chapman 
points out, was constantly thwarted by Indian revolts and shortage of 
revenue. The routes followed were three: one by sea from San Blas; 
one overland from Lower California, and one overland, along the Gila 
and Colorado rivers, from Sonora. In pursuing these routes there were 
brought into play the energies of men—Spanish statesmen and soldiers— 
such as José de Galvez—inspector-general; Antonio Maria Bucarely 
y Urstia—viceroy; Julian de Arriaga—minister of the Indies; and in 
New Spain itself Gaspar de Portola (a character rather mild), whose 
expedition founded Monterey; and Juan Bautista de Anza (a strong 


character), who founded San Francisco. 
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In proving, and not merely statir 
occupation of the Upper California Pacific Coast by Spain between 
1769 and 1783 was at bottom a political and not a religious proceeding 
and in emphasizing the political significance for the United States of 
the massacre of Spanish colonists on the Colorado River by the Yuma 
Indians in 1781, our investigator performs a service of valuc It is the 
assumption that this service is worth the detail which, as detail, is mar- 
shalled in its discharge, that provokes dissent 

On topics ancillary to the main theme, Mr. Chapman’s volume offer 
much that is useful for the investigator. Coast exploration; the system 
of the frontier presidio; the Pious Fund; the Spanish colonial system; 
a once projected Tehuantepec Canal—all, as ancillary topics, are ill 
natingly presented. Furthermore, there are half a dozen small but 
well-executed maps of dates from 1751 to 1778; useful bibliographical 
notes on printed and manuscript sources; appendixes; and a careful 
index. 

An interesting portrait of Viceroy Bucarely forms a frontispiece to 
the volume, and Professor H. Morse Stephens contributes a helpful 


introduction. 


j 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1706-1708, June, preserved in the Public Record Office. Icdited 
by Cecit Heapiam, M.A. (London: H. M. Stationery Office 
1916. Pp. Iviii, 871.) 

THE issue, under the new arrangement, of a second volume of the 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, within a few months after the ap 
pearance of the first is a happy augury for a completion of the work 
within a reasonable time. If Mr. Headlam and those who may possibly 
succeed him in the task can prepare two volumes a year, thus advancing 
the series at the rate of about four years of the eighteenth century to 
one of the twentieth, we can hope to reach 1763 in fourteen or fifteen 
years. As the Journal of the Board of Trade, now in preparation for 
the printer, will have been issued long before the calendaring is finished, 
it seems probable that within a calculable time, a printed collection of 
the British material for colonial history will be accessible to the student 
That such a situation will deeply affect the writing of our history, I con 
fidently believe, for the older insularity of treatment was du quite as 
much to want of documents as to American patriotic bias. British prob 


lems and methods of control and the extent British influence in Amer 


ica can be ascertained only when all the records of the governing author 
ities in England are brought into combination, and such grouping of ma 
terial for student purposes is practically impossible as long as these rec 
ords remain in manuscript. 


In length, the present volume has been exceeded but once in the 


>. 
IrvinG B. RICHMAN 
} 
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series, and in interest and importance has never been surpassed. We 
see here the British system of management gradually taking shape. The 
Board of Trade, in co-operation with the Secretary of State, is zealously 
endeavoring to organize colonial administration and to define the powers 
of colonial officials. Its correspondence with the governors is full and 
regular, and its attention is chiefly centred upon the commissions and in- 
structions of the governors, the scope and distribution of their powers, 
the devolution of authority in case of death, and the functions of both 
council and assembly. Constitutionally, the most important decision 
here rendered is that which took from the whole council the right to 
exercise the governor's powers and placed it squarely and without quali- 
fication in the hands of the president. Scarcely less important is the 
statement, here repeated in a new form, that the assembly had no more 
right to exercise the privileges of the House of Commons than the coun- 
cil had to exercise those of the House of Lords, a statement which shows 
that the English authorities never considered the colonial form of gov- 
ernment in any sense a copy of that of England. This is further shown 
in the Board’s declaration that the council had as much to do with the 
granting and raising of money as had the assembly, and that the latter 
could control its own appropriations and name its own treasurer only in 
very special and extraordinary cases. 

Of lesser moment, but equally indicative of the Board’s watchfulness, 
are the efforts here recorded to systematize the sending of letters from 
America, to encourage Dummer’s packet service to the West Indies, to 
ensure a more methodical transmission of copies of legislative acts and 
proceedings, and to obtain a more regular despatch of colonial statistics, 
such as related to population, commerce, courts, and military defense. 
The Board was far from disposed to uphold the governors in all their 
actions, and not only criticized much that they did, but frequently re- 
versed their decisions, particularly in the matter of appointments. In 
all that related to the royal prerogative, however, the attitude of the 
Board was inflexible. 

The year 1707 saw the passage of two important acts of Parliament— 
the Act for the Union with Scotland and the Act for ascertaining the 
Rates of Foreign Coins in the Plantations. Both acts are frequently re- 
ferred to in this volume. The first settled forever the status of Scots- 
men in the colonies, and the second endeavored to control the value of 
gold and silver coins, in order thereby to render effective the proclama- 
tion of 1704. As an earlier volume made it clear that the proclamation 
was due, in part at least, to Maryland’s complaint of the cvinage act of 
Pennsylvania, so we now learn with more certainty than before that 
the regulation of the rates at which foreign coins were to pass was cal- 
culated from the Massachusetts act of 1697. In the debate that took 
place upon this question, one important decision was reached: an act 
passed in the colonies and confirmed by the crown had the force of an 
act of Parliament in England and could not be set aside or contradicted 


| 
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at a later time even by Parliament itself. In this volume also is a con 
siderable body of evidence of value for a study of the Land Bank Act 
or Paper Money Act of Barbadoes, a phase of the financial history of 
the colonies that is little known, but which was in its way as unwise and 
demoralizing as the corresponding act in Massachusetts later. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Headlam has at last discovered th 
Pennsylvania Archives and the New Jersey Archives, and we have no 
doubt but that in time he will discover those of Maryland and North 
Carolina also. His calendaring is extraordinarily well done, and the op 
portunities that he gives for criticism are very few. “ Mohican” is not 
the accepted spelling for ““ Mohegan” and the use of it in both preface 
and index is the more strange because of the regular appearance of the 
proper spelling in the text. For the work as a whole we have only the 
highest praise. Valuable as the earlier volumes of the series have been, 
it is as we advance into the eighteenth century that the Calendar be- 
comes not only informing but positively illuminating. Every added vol- 
ume from this time on is certain to widen the range of our knowledge of 


a period not only neglected but largely misunderstood. 


M. ANDREWS. 


French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778. By Epwarp S. 
Corwin, Ph.D., Professor of Politics, Princeton University. 
(Princeton: University Press; London: Humphrey Milford 
1916. Pp. ix, 430.) 

Ir is a satisfaction to possess within the compass of a single volume 

a complete exposition of Franco-American relations during the Amer- 

ican War of Independence. Such a volume, prepared with conscien 


tious care, Professor Corwin has given us in French Poltcy ani 


~ 


American Alliance, which covers not only the negotiation of the treaties 
of 1778 and of the treaty of peace but furnishes us with a clear elucida 
tion of the policy of France, considered from the point of view of its 
genesis, in determining upon a participation in the war. 

The sources of information upon this subject are at present not 
only completely accessible, but for the most part to be found in printed 
documents; and there is no probability that further exploration of the 
archives will add anything of importance to the documentation now in 
hand, with the possible exception of some new light upon the Anglo- 
Spanish negotiations. Of all this material, of which Doniol has made 
the most important compilation, Professor Corwin has made a faithful 
and intelligent use that reflects credit at the same time upon his industry 
and his sense of proportion. 

The result does not in any important particular revolutionize the 
conceptions formed by the best accredited of the previous writers, 
it does appreciably add to our conviction that we are now able to com- 
prehend the aims of the French government, the peculiar limitations of 
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its freedom of action on account of the relations with Spain, and the 
substantial loyalty of the king and his ministers to their engagements 
with the colonies. 

Treating as he does solely of official policies and purposes, Professor 
Corwin makes no attempt to deal with questions of sentiment, either as 
regards the sympathy of the French people with the American colonists 
or the appreciation felt by the beneficiaries of French co-operation 
against Great Britain; and in this he is strictly logical. Great Britain 
had in 1763 deprived France of her American colonies, had opposed her 
interests on the Continent, had aided in humiliating her and destroying 
her prestige as a European Power, and was likely at some time to menace 
her West Indian possessions. By all the canons of eighteenth-century 
diplomacy, therefore, it was the policy of the French monarchy to inflict 
humiliation and loss upon Great Britain; and this was the motive that 
underlay the influence which the Count de Vergennes brought to bear 
upon Louis XVI. to induce him, first to offer secret aid, and finally 
openly and actively to espouse the American cause. Of official sym- 
pathy with the political ideas of the American Revolution there is, of 
course, no evidence; and yet the enthusiasm of the French people for 
the American cause, which was not merely resentment toward Great 
3ritain but sincere sympathy with the American aspirations for liberty, 
must not be overlooked, for it was an appreciable factor in sustaining 
the official policy of the monarchy with popular approval, which was be- 
ginning to be felt as an influence in France. It was a risk, undoubtedly, 
that the monarchy was running in giving encouragement to liberal ideas; 
but this was counterbalanced to a considerable extent by the desire to 
restore the prestige of the crown, which had fallen so low under Louis 
XV. 

Among the subjects particularly well discussed by Professor Corwin 
is the divergence of interests between France and Spain, and the conse- 
quent difficulty which Vergennes experienced in trying to reconcile them. 
Spain, having territorial possessions in North America adjacent to the 
British territories, had to consider her future interests on that continent. 
If the colonists succeeded in the war, there was danger that they would 
claim the possession of all the territory east of the Mississippi with the 
right of free navigation on that river, thus destroying the Spanish 
monopoly of commerce in the Gulf of Mexico, with a possibility of fur- 
ther aggressions. The danger resulting from an infection of the Span- 
ish colonists with revolutionary ideas was also to be considered. For 
these reasons Spain never desired a complete success by the revolted 
colonies. France, on the other hand, having lost her continental Amer- 
ican possessions, and having no disposition to recover them, but only to 
weaken and abase Great Britain, had no such interests at stake. 

The policies of the two governments, though bound together by the 
Pacte de famille in terms of closest alliance, and united in their hostility 
to Great Britain, were at variance at many points; and one of the most 


i 
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puzzling problems in Vergennes’s diplomacy was to maintain the in 
terests of France and the honor of the king as affected by the family 


compact on the one hand and the American on the other. In 


this very difficult situation the part played by Vergennes was at times 
somewhat ambiguous, and has been severely criticized by writers who 
did not duly estimate the complications of his position; but, in the light 
of all the obligations involved, the rdle of Vergennes is, on the whole. 
creditable to his high sense of loyalty to both the allies of France. If at 
times his devotion to American interests seems to flag, the reasons for it 
are to be found, if not in the faults of the Americans themselves, in th 
obligations of the family compact between the two Bourbon monarchies. 
On the other hand, when the occasion called for it, the French minister 
did not hesitate to denounce the policies of Florida Blanca as “ grounded 
in passion, prejudice and selfishness”. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that the Pacte de famille was the real foundation. of French diplomacy 
while the American alliance was only a diplomatic episode. ‘ Spain”, 
wrote Vergennes, “ will put her interests before everything else . . . and 
she looks upon independence with regret”. In view of the counteract- 
ing influences, it must be admitted that Vergennes’s attitude toward the 
colonies, to which he caused Louis XVI. to assent, was one of generous 
loyalty so far as the interests and obligations of France would permit. 

In the controversy over Jay’s conduct in the negotiations of peace 
Professor Corwin seems to take a middle course; and justifies it by an 
explanation of the reason why Jay, whose frosty experience at Madrid 
had ripened his diplomatic perceptions, was suspicious of a too strong 
leaning on the part of Vergennes toward the Spanish interests, which 
he felt warranted in counteracting with all his power. 

Taken as a whole, we have in this volume a scholarly piece of work, 
executed with an evenness of temper and sobriety of judgment that are 
to be strongly commended and should quite disarm a critic who might 
be disposed to be meticulous in pointing out insignificant defects, such 
as a considerable harvest of printer’s errors, of which the author is no 
doubt fully aware but which are so evidently mere mechanical slips that 
they will not greatly annoy the reader. The style is even and perspicu 
ous. Of individualisms the frequently recurrent expression “by the 
same token” is the most marked. Its vagueness does not, however, pre 
vent its serving as a useful idiom for expressing the idea that the same 
transaction may have quite different aspects 


Davip J. Hi 


The Revolution in Virginia. By H. J. Eckenrope, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Economics and History in Richmond College. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. 
Pp. iii, 311.) 

WE have in this volume one of the best studies of local history in a 
limited period that has been written in the American field. After most 
scholarly and exhaustive research the author has told his story with 
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good literary sense, only rarely obscured by lack of courage to sacrifice 
materials laboriously collected; and he has brought to the task broad 
human sympathies, alert for all manner of causes and influences whether 
they are recognized by the schools or not. The work is rich in new 
suggestions, courageous conclusions, and significant contributions to the 
larger currents of our national history. The reviewer disagrees at 
times with the author’s judgments, but at the same time is so much 
impressed by the evidence contrary to his former belief that he would 
prefer studying the whole matter over again before committing himself 
to a contrary opinion. There is room for merely an outline of the 
interesting or important conclusions of this study. The author thinks 
the significant thing in Patrick Henry’s opposition to the Two-Penny 
Act was that by a coup he turned a quarrel in the House of Burgesses 
into a general political issue, and not that he appeared as a tribune com- 
bating class privilege. Moreover, he did not originate in the House of 
Burgesses the spirit of resistance to the British imperial policy, but 
rather showed to men already. aroused the wisdom of immediate and 
emphatic action in opposition. Most Virginian leaders were ready for 
protest but not for treason. Forced into that they went on until Peyton 
Randolph, who “ would have given 500 guineas for a single vote to help 
defeat Henry’s motion’’, became later the first speaker of the revo- 
lutionary House of Burgesses and the first president of the Continental 
Congress. It was Henry’s appearance, a rallying figure for all the ele- 
ments of revolution, which marked the spread of the spirit of revolt 
from the assembly to the body of the people. Here too was the rise of 
the Democratic party, which under Jefferson expanded beyond the 
bounds of Virginia to the nation at large. Thus Jefferson was not its 
creator, but the leader who molded to his purposes what already existed 
in an undefined way. Mr. Eckenrode makes very clear that the Revo- 
lution in the South was not of economic origin. He admits that the 
insistent economist might pronounce the Revolution in Virginia another 
Catilinarian conspiracy to obtain relief for the planters, heavily in debt 
to the British merchants, by war, with its resultant tabula rasa. But, in 
fact, the cause was political. It was the determination of a proud, 
easy-going, liberty-loving community, conscious of its importance in 
America, and of its small importance in English eyes, to maintain its 
old independence and increase it. Moreover, it was not demagogues but 
the local gentry who fanned the flame of rebellion in the tide-water 
region. An excellent study of the county committees shows that their 
work was supported by the large landholders, who thus inadvertently 
led the colony into war. The political thinkers of the Old Dominion 
were planters whose leisure gave them time for becoming acquainted 
with Locke and Sidney, who furnished them precedents for revolutionary 
activity. Familiar with such ideas they did not oppose the Declaration 
of Independence. Yet few of Virginia’s leaders had imbibed eighteenth- 


century liberalism; they wished merely for a colonial government un- 
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hampered by a governor's meddling, or a royal vet Thinking English 
men’s thoughts, upholding English institutions, the great ! 
down on dissenters and democrats who sought to readjust the const 
tion to liberal ends. In spite of them, however, the Revolution in Vit 
ginia, beginning with the rights of America, ended with the right 
man. 

\ most interesting chapter deals with the “|! f Jefferson hose 
failure as war governor of Virginia, and even his narrow escape from 


impeachment, did not: wreck his career. The author d not accept 
the current accusation of cowardice but substitutes that of militar 
incompetence, partly the result of Jefferson’s strict constitutionalism 
which made him always turn to the assembly when instant actior is the 


ter marred 
| ed 


only effective course. It was the same deficiency which later ma 


his presidential term. No other military system seemed possible to him 


than calling out crowds of the rawest militia at the moment of need 
These follies did not spoil his political success, because of his rare 
capacity for expressing the spirit of his age, as he did so nobly in the 


Declaration of Independence. 


America’s Foreign Relations. By JOHNSON 
A.M., L.H.D., Honorary Professor of the History of American 
Foreign Relations in New York University. In two volumes 
(New York: The Century Company. 1916. Pp. xii, 551; vii, 
485.) 

Mr. Jounson has undertaken to write “a popular history in a worthy 
sense of that too often abused term, intended for popular perusal and 
accurate information upon topics which are among at once the most 
important and the most neglected or most misunderstood in all our na 
tional annals”. The impression left by the reading of his two volume 
is that, on the whole, he has succeeded in his task. In general his atti 


broad and sympathetic, and his judgment 


tude is judicial, his vision is 


mature and reasonable. While his literary style may not charm, it is 


clear and cogent; the narrative rarely flags in interest, because th 
merely episodic is gen rally avoided. Che writer has s woven the de 
tails together as to vive unity to his theme. The quotation from W ish 


ington’s farewell address, with which the book closes, may considers 
as a text upon which the work is based. The exclusion of “ inveterate 
antipathies ” and “ passionate attachments” for other nation steerit 
clear of any permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world 
has been to the author the guiding motive in our foreign relations. 
which, departed from in the past to our detriment, is still, in his opin 
ion, the fundamental basis for a correct foreign policy. Such 

sition may seem old-fashioned and even timid in these days. but that it 
will appeal to most of his readers is hardly doubtful. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXII 20. 
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Notwithstanding the obvious merits of the work, it has some of the 
faults apt to attend such a performance. In some matters the writer has 
special knowledge and as to them (e. g., the canal policy) he writes 
freshly and with vigor. In others he has less interest. As to them he 
is apt to be perfunctory and to accept traditional views (e. g., the Revo- 
lutionary peace negotiations). Furthermore, the volume betrays here 
and there carelessness of statement which mars, even though it may not 
materially lessen, the value of the whole. 


1 


As is to be expected in a popular work, no authorities are given and 
it is not always easy to trace the sources of information. Now and then, 
however, it is apparent that recent monographic contributions have not 
made their impress upon the author as one might expect. The back- 
ground is that of the English colonies in North America, little attention 
being paid to the larger questions of diplomacy which affected them; a 
better perspective, for example, might have been gained by considering 
British and Spanish contacts in America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. What is said about the Revolutionary diplomacy 
is at first Anglophobe and later strongly tinctured by the Jay tradition. 
Indeed John Jay and John Hay are the two great lights in the writer’s 
diplomatic firmament. Had use been made of Marshall's Western 
Boundary of Louisiana, Adams’s negotiations with Onis would have had 
new significance. The conclusions of Mr. Golder’s article in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review for July, 1915, require a recasting of the account 
of the visit of the Russian fleet to the United States during the Civil 
War. Certain topics, it would seem, do not interest the author; bound- 
ary questions is one. The negotiations upon boundaries resulting in the 
treaty of 1783 are barely touched upon. The “important” portions of 
that treaty printed in the appendix do not contain article II. Nor is the 
author much concerned with commercial treaties aside from the ques- 
tion of reciprocity. The treaty-draft of 1776 is not mentioned, while 
many important agreements are merely named in the concluding para- 
graphs of several chapters. Upon the Isthmian policy and the interests 
of the United States in the Pacific the chapters are excellent. Again, 
the writer has antipathies, or at least suspicions, not very violent per- 
haps, but still influencing his work. At first it is Great Britain, then 
Russia, and in the last chapters Germany. Some might say, as to the 
last, that the wonder is that the suspicion is not greater. The Samoan 
question is reinterpreted in this respect. It is, however, in connection 
with the Hay-Herran Treaty (II. 316-318) that the German spectre is 
most materialized. If it be true, as Mr. Johnson insists, that German 
intrigue helped to determine Colombia’s rejection of the treaty, no other 
excuse for “taking” the Panama canal strip would be necessary. In an 
earlier work he had characterized the “intrigue” as “ legitimate’. 
There are errors of detail to be pointed out. The provision in the 
1783 for the freedom of navigation of the Mississippi was not 


treaty of 3 


1 Four uries of the Panama Canal (1906), p. 136 
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“ foolish”, as British territory touched that river (1 > ree sl 
free goods” was adopted in the first treaties with France and 
Netherlands (I. 132). Russia was certainly not “ reluctant” to join the 
Armed Neutrality (I. 101). That it was because of America that Fred 
erick the Great first put forward “ free ships, free goods 


likely to cause confusion. That our title to Louisiana inc led Texas 


(I. 377) is of course not now seriously held. Receptivity « 
the line of 49° was intimated by Great Britain before February 26, 1846 


(I. 424). Jackson did not oppose the Dutch canal « 

violated the Monroe Doctrine (I. 431); the Know-N 

not really a part of the Whig party (I. 526); and Austria's action in th 
Koszta case was not a “violation of Turkish ne 
The United States had not with consistency “long ad ut * the s 


ond and third articles of the Declaration of Pari [. 52 tl 


in 1861 Russia “had never formally recognized the independe: of the 
United States” (II. 22) discloses a misapprehension as to what ‘ 

tutes formal recognition. The Berlin Conference of 1884-1885 is ¢ 
fused with the Brussels Conference of 1890 (II. 134). Many would d 
agree with the contention that the pursuit of the ita was “ monstrous 
folly’; that consisted in seizing her in Chilean waters (II. 196 lo 
say that the United States had a protectorate over | 1 since 1840 (II. 
237) is simply to misuse the word. The same loosen yf expressiol 
appears in the statement that Spain in 1898 “ reserved the privilege of 


privateering, although only with the armed cruiser f her navy” (II. 

260). Extending the list would onlv create a false im 

all, the work is a readable and, in the main, a trustworthy popular a 

count of American diplomatic history Jesse S. ReeEvi 

American Debate: a History of Political and Economic Controversy) 
in the United States, with Critical Digests of Leading Debates 
By Marion Mitts Miter, Litt.D. In two v 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1916. Pp. xiii, 467; ix, 417.) 


InN 1913 the author of this work brought out a fourteen-volume com 
pilation entitled Great Debates in American Hist which pre nted 
essional and other public discussions 


de bates o1 th Stamp \ct 
. down to the close of the Tatt Administration”. The “ ethics of his 


ivi 


in topical order the text of Congr 


of the chief issues in our politics from the 


editorial position”, however, required him to exclude from that work 
“accounts of political events concerning which there were no debates 
and to refrain from comments on the validity of the arguments set 


forth and on the skill of the debaters”; and he accor: 


resolved to produce at a later time a short but continuous political histor 
of the United States largely but not exclusively as reflected in debat 
on issues of supreme importance, which work should serve also as a 
manual upon the Art of Debate, to this end containing an exposition of 
forensic principles and practice as exemplified in the logic and parlia 
mentary finesse of our greatest statesmen. 
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The result is the work before us, 
intended to serve as (1) an historical account of main subjects of pub- 
lic discussion in the United States down to the beginning of the Civil 
War; (2) an exposition of the chief political and economic principles 
which have been incorporated in the legislation and the governmental 
institutions of the country; (3) a history of American political issues and 
events; (4) a treatise upon the art of debate as exemplified in American 
forensic contests; (5) a guide to the Congressional records and the best 
compilations of debates and individual speeches; (6) a collection of 
examples of American eloquence; and (7) a collection of short biog- 
raphies of leading statesmen, with appreciation of their abilities, partic- 
ularly as debaters (I. viii-x). 

It would be pleasant to be able to commend Mr. Miller’s performance 
of his ambitious task. A careful examination of these two volumes, 
however, leaves much doubt as to their practical usefulness. To begin 
with, the large promise of the preface, as quoted above, seems to have 
been only in part fulfilled. The first eight chapters of volume L., for 
example, deal respectively with Writs of Assistance, the Stamp Act, the 
Supremacy of Parliament, Massachusetts vs. Parliament, Congress vs. 
Parliament, Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the Con- 
stitution. Then follows, however, a sweeping chapter entitled Federal- 
ist vs. Republican, and another entitled National Defense, the latter 
carrying us to the close of the War of 1812; then the author jumps to 
Nullification and Secession, to each of which topics he devotes a chapter. 
One naturally looks to volume II. to bridge some of the chasms, only to 
find that volume II. deals with but two subjects, land and slavery. It 
would be superfluous to enumerate the long list of important topics which 
such a selective treatment ignores. 

Nor are the other promises of Mr. Miller’s preface much better car- 
ried out. The “treatise upon the art of debate” reduces itself, aside 
from a few comments, to brief foot-note allusions to the bearing of 
various ante-bellum arguments upon such a heterogeneous list of current 
questions as the tariff, the single tax (Mr. Miller appears to be especially 
interested in a reform of the land system as a step towards the abolition 
of poverty), woman suffrage, the recall of judges, trade unionism, trusts, 
philosophical anarchism, polygamy, direct legislation, the union label, 
New Thought, and the rights of neutrals in the present war. To de- 
scribe the work as “a guide to the Congressional records” is to use that 
phrase in an unfamiliar sense. On the other hand, to speak of these 
volumes as “a collection of examples of American eloquence” is hardly 
correct, for the reason that few of the extracts are long enough to do 
justice to either the argumentative or the oratorical powers of the per- 
sons quoted. As for the short biographies, they are dropped into the 
narrative wherever the names happen to occur, destroying almost beyond 
repair the little continuity which a text bristling with quotations and 
summaries possesses. 

Fortunately for those who may use the work, positive errors of state- 


ti 
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ment are few and relatively unimportant. One looks in va however, 
for evidence that the historical literature of the last twenty-five years 
has been much used. An author who to-day relies upon Story’s Con 


mentaries for his account of colonial beginnings, or who cites Irving's 


with caution. Erskine did not, of course, thdraw ” the Orders 
Council (I. 324), and the federal government did not abolish slavery 
during the Civil War (II. 289, note). If, as Mr. Miller seems to thinl 


the claims of Pelatiah Webster have been overstated, why does he never- 


theless quote with hearty approval Mr. Hannis Taylor's praise of th 
Webster plan as “the epoch-making achievement which must forever 
stand forth as a beacon-light in the ld’s p cal hist | 


came it that the retrocession of Louisiana to France in 1800 “ alarm 
the United States and “contributed greatly to the election of a Repub- 
lican Congress and President” (I. 300), when the fact of the cession 


was not known until 1802? 


Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democra By CHARLES A 


Bearp. (New York: The Macmillan Compam 1915. Pp 
IX, 474.) 
Tuts volume does not profess to be a history of the United States. 


or even of politics in America, during the administrations of Washing- 
ton and Adams. It is rather a series of historical essays upon some 
phases of the politics of that period, roughly chronological in arrange 


ment. Three of them discuss the measure of continuity in political 


ties from 1787 to 1801, six set forth how the Federalists used the n 
government to benefit capital at the expense of agriculture, and five trace 


the consequent political triumph of the agrarian Republicans. 

Starting from the contention of his Economic Interpretation of tl 
Constitution that the ratification contest was not primarily a wat 
abstract political ideas, but over concrete economic issues, chiefly be 
tween the capitalistic and the agrarian classes, and rejecting the theory 
that party differences evaporated when ratification was complete and 
that new parties were not formed until 1791, as Bassett has recentfy a 
serted, or, 2s Libby has attempted to prove, until 1798, Prot r Beard 
seeks to establish “a fundamental relation between the division over th 
adoption of the Constitution and the later party antagonisms between 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists”. He shows in detail (chapter IT.) 
that the affiliations of such members of the Federal Convention as con 
tinued in public life were what his assumption would require us to fore- 


cast. The Anti-Federalist-Republicans, in accepting the Const 


had changed their skies but not their minds. They now used the instru- 
ment to obstruct those policies, when put into practice, which, when 


merely foreseen, had moved them to oppose it. The Federalists, on the 


Knickerbocker as a reliable picture of Dutch New York, must be used 
ram MacDownal 
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other hand, promptly took possession of the new government and ad- 
dressed themselves to the execution of their predetermined plans. 

Indeed, one may say with a high degree of truth that the Constitu- 
tional Convention, though it adjourned on September 17, 1787, never dis- 
solved until the great economic measures which were necessary to make 
the Constitution a living instrument were fully realized. Though sep- 
arated during the contest over ratification, the leading members were 
united in the labor of securing the approval of the grand design. When 
the new government was set up, the great majority of the active spirits 
met once more as members of Congress, high officers, and judges, and 
in official capacity gave reality to the words written down at Phila- 
delphia. 

So far it is not dificult to agree. But the further assertion that “ the 
government that began with the inauguration of Washington was there- 
fore no non-partisan government” seems an attempt to arm the Suevi 
with a rifle—an attempt the more unhappy because it was quite unneces- 
sary The author’s substantial contention was sufficiently supported 
without it, and would have appeared better established had not mere de- 
light of battle with Bassett and Libby seduced him into a useless discus- 
sion of party continuity where, as he recognizes, “everything depends 
upon the definition of the term ‘ party’”, and it is left unclear in what 
sense, if any, there were parties to define. 

The Federalist use of the new government is next passed through 
the alembic of “economic interpretation”. The resultant distillate pre 
sents more novelty of form than of substance. Two chapters, compiled 
one from Republican, the other from Federalist pamphleteers, support 
the author’s finding that Hamilton’s measures were primarily capitalistic 
in character and constituted a direct bid to the financial, manufacturing, 
and commercial classes to support the new government in return for ad- 
vantages conferred. Contemporary newspapers would have afforded 
conciser recognition of the same economic interest and in language less 
obscured by the fashionable literary overlay of political theorizing. An- 
other chapter examines at length, and not without sympathy, the asser- 
tions of Maclay, Jefferson, and Taylor that a “corrupt squadron” in 
Congress accepted the Federalist bid for votes. It is shown from the 
Treasury books that in the Senate eleven security holders approved and 
five disapproved the funding bill, whereas only three non-holders ap- 
proved, and seven disapproved it. Also that in the House security 
holders cast 21 of the 32 votes for assumption and only eight of the 29 
voted against it. In this analysis the amount of securities held by indi- 
viduals is not set down, apparently on the theory (p. 177) that no secu- 
rity-owning member, whether a speculator or not, could cast a “ disinter- 
ested’ vote. Subsequently Professor Beard warns us against the temp- 
tation to draw too many inferences from such data, and justly remarks 
(p. 195) that, on the assumption bill at least, “nearly all the members, 
security holders and non-security holders alike, represented the interests 
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of their constituencies rather than their personal interests’ This in 
stance of divergent judgments does not stand alone. Again and again 
he seems to insinuate a doubt, perhaps unconscious, concerning the dis 


interestedness of public men, only to conclude, when, upon review, he 


squarely faces the issue, that “the charge of mere corruption must fall 


to the ground”. The reader may be pardoned for some uncertainty 
what is left standing. 
After analysing “the economics of the Jay Treaty”, and surveying 
3 John Adams’s Defence of the American Constitutions (1787) and John 
Taylor’s Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the Government « 
the United States (1814) as examples of the politics of capitalism and of 
agrarianism, Professor Beard tells how these joined issue in “ the great 
. battle of 1800”, from which Jefferson emerged victorious not least 


because he 


believed the agricultural interest to be the very basis of the Republican 
party, although he looked upon the petty merchants, tradesmen, and 
mechanics as valuable recruits for that organization. ... [He] re- 
garded the larger capitalistic interests—the security-holding, banking, 
commercial, and manufacturing groups—as the economic foundation of 
the Federalist party, and the real enemy against which the forces of the 
Republican party were to be hurled. While it may not be profitable to 
join in an interminable argument as to whether this constitutes an 
economic “interpretation” of Jefferson’s politics, men of a practical turn 
of mind will be satisfied with its significance in the world of fact (p. 
435). 

Many a biographer, undertaking to display the character of Colum 
bus, has revealed rather his own. It is a result almost inevitable where 
the facts are unknown. And where the facts are known, but compli 
cated, a similar danger—or opportunity—confronts the commentator. 
The most conspicuous Federalist who accepted Jay’s unsatisfactory 
treaty in order to avoid a war was among the largest of the security 


the market determine 


holders. In what measure did fear of a loss 
the conduct of such men? Professor Beard does not answer the ques- 
tion. He does not even ask it. But he believes 

it is impossible for any one who runs through the debates in Congress, 
the public papers of the statesmen of the period, the newspapers, the 
pamphlets, and the private correspondence to escape the conclusion that 
the Jay treaty originated in the economic interest of the Federalist party 
and that the maintenance of the stability of the fiscal system through the 
continued regularity of the revenues was among the first considerations 
that appealed to them (p. 295). 


As to the other considerations he is silent. While it may not be profit- 


able to join in an interminable argument as to whether this constitutes 
an economic “ interpretation’ of Washington's politics, men of an his- 
torical turn of mind will be satisfied with its significance 
‘or else [they] will not 
I cannot be positive which ”’. 


Cuarces H. Hutt. 


; 
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Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, 1804-1821. By FLoyp CALvIN 
SHOEMAKER, A.B., A.M. (Jefferson City: The Hugh Stephens 
Printing Company. 1916. Pp. 383.) 

Mr. SHOEMAKER’S book is an excellent picce of research. The first 
chapter reviews the history of the organic acts of 1805, 1812, and 1816. 
The second chapter sets forth the petitions for statehood that resulted 
in the passage by Congress of the enabling act. The third chapter pre- 
sents an exhaustive inquiry into the state of public opinion in Missouri 
in 1819 respecting slavery restriction and shows how bitter was the 
resentment against the proposed dictation of Congress. Chapter IV. 
gives an account of the campaign for the election of delegates to the 
constitutional convention, resulting in the overwhelming victory of the 
pro-slavery party. Mr. Shoemaker minimizes the influence which the 
proposed restriction by Congress must have had in strengthening the 
pro-slavery sentiment. The fifth chapter analyzes the personnel of the 
constitutional convention and gives particular account of its ablest 
members. Chapter VI. reconstructs, as well as can be done from the 
meagre record, the work of the convention in framing the state con- 
stitution. From the shortness of the time within which the first draft 
of the constitution was reported, the conclusion is irresistible, although 
Mr. Shoemaker does not suggest it, that the “lawyer junto” must have 
come to the convention with a ready-made constitution in their pockets. 
Chapter VII. is an excellent bit of historical criticism. From a pains- 
taking analysis of the votes in the convention, Mr. Shoemaker deduces 
a list of men whom he regards as most influential in giving the con- 
stitution its final form, and these he calls the authors of the constitu- 
tion. The eighth chapter summarizes a longer study that Mr. Shoe- 
maker has published elsewhere on the sources of the Missouri con- 
stitution. He finds that it was largely based upon the constitutions of 
Kentucky, Alabama, Illinois, and Maine, with liberal use of a number 
of others. The ninth chapter covers the organization of the state 
government. Chapter X. treats the second Missouri compromise rather 
briefly. Possibly for the reason that he is telling the story from the 
standpoint of the state, Mr. Shoemaker omits to point out that the 
second compromise was the result of the ratification of the Florida 
treaty. The last chapter gives an account of the passage of the “ solemn 
public act” by the special session of the legislature, and of the final 
admission of the state. In this connection Mr. Shoemaker makes the 
important discovery that Guyer pointed out the error in the designation 
by Congress of the objectionable clause of the state constitution, in a 
speech in the legislature that was reported in the Missouri Gazette for 
June 13, 1821. The book closes with a documentary appendix. The 
constitution is reprinted from the pamphlet edition printed in Washing- 
ton in 1820. Mr. Shoemaker might have used the manuscript copy, 
which was rescued some years ago from the House files, and is now in 


the House Miscellaneous Papers in the Library of Congress. 


fluse: Financial History of Boston 105 
The book is marred by some rath lappy phraseolog as 
what provincial point of vik lhe proposal to b he s le 
north by the Missouri River, Mr. Shoemaker dé ces a erical 
“selfish”, abortive and “ unpatriotic rhe p iv hav 
been unwise but the language used is strong: han the circumstan 
warrant. Mr. Shoemaker insists that Missouri became a stat he 
enactment of her constitution. She certa vas ( th 
Union and quite as certainly not out of the | It is ange that 
after the lapse of nearly a centt y, the c se of those ho opposed 
the unconstitutional provision in the Mis c t l s 
be stigmatized as “ perfidious There ar few « 5 stat 
ments of fact in the book and but few t graphical « s. Th te 
on page 219 is wholly incorrect. Jefferson was t the author the 
first constitution of Virginia, the exclusion of th £ he as 
sembly and privy council did not originat h him, and tl cal 
disabilities of the clergy in Kentucky did 1 ( 
from the legislature. There is such constat erence 
of Missouri that maps showing their locat and ! g the 
pe riod covered ar greatly ne led 
F. H. Hopper 

The Financial History of Boston, from Ma muary 2 

1909. By Cartes Huse, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

of Economics and Social Science in Boston Univers [Har 

vard Economic Studies, vol. X\ ( Cambridg: larvard Un 

versity Press ; London: Humphrey Milford. 1916. Pp. ix, 395 

Dr. Huse’s careful study of the finances of Bo and th 
changes in its government, deserves high cre for clearn dasa 
distinct contribution to our kno ledg f the finance al ¢ n 
American city. But I cannot join in his praise of many of the chang 
in the charter. It yet remains in controversy whether th eased 
powers of the mayor have been wholly a gain, and Dr. Huse leat 
exclusively to one side, without sufficient representatiot alleg 
defects. 

Democratic tendencies kept Boston for two hu d irs from 
becoming a city, though other places of less populat ad this form 
of government. But in 1821, when there were 45,000 peo Boston 
and it no longer was possible for them to gather togetl tow! 
meetings, it reluctantly made the change. In place of town meetings 
a common council was established of forty-eight me and, in place of 
the selectmen, a mayor and eight aldermen. Unfortunatel ar 
amendment, the mayor and aldermen became a part of the council as a 
separate board. The common council continued to be elected by wards 
and the aldermen sometimes by wards, and sometimes at lare Phe 
election at large was upon the claim that it uuld be harder to elect 


\ 
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corrupt men than when control of a ward only was necessary; and, 
on the other hand, the election by wards was upon the claim that some 
of them never would elect such men. The British elect councilmen from 
small districts; and one reason for their high quality is because the 
citizens know the candidate personally. 

Dr. Huse condemns this form of government, “ which commingled 
legislative and administrative powers”. Nevertheless it prevails in 


pe, and it is the principal feature of the commission system, which 


so many cities have adopted. May it not be that our failure was due to 


the division of authority into two distinct branches of the council, 
rather than because both legislative and executive powers were admin- 
istered by the same body ? 

Under this charter the mayor was not given any separate control, 
his position being similar to that of the president of a corporation, a 
presiding officer at the meetings of his associates, having no other 
power than such as is given by them. Thirty years later he was placed 
outside the aldermen, and given the right to veto “all acts which in- 
volved an expenditure of money”, but a two-thirds vote could pass an 
act over his veto. In 1909 he was given an absolute veto, an authority 
without parallel in any other free community. 

The financial history, from the adoption of the charter to the Civil 
War, shows two departures from the ideals of town government: large 
expenditures, and a permanent debt. These changes came from the 
new conveniences demanded by the growth of the city, especially sewer 
and water systems. When the introduction of water was under con- 
sideration a group of capitalists were anxious to undertake the venture, 
but the city council was persuaded by Mayor Quincy to act itself. At- 
tention was given also to a like ownership of gas, which was furnished 
by a company organized in 1823. But the business had been conducted 
‘in a manner entirely satisfactory to the public”, and the council let 
the question rest. It was revived in 1856 when a committee reported 
to the council that water and gas, the two great necessities of a city, 
should never be in the hands of private corporations. 

Another financial change in this first period appears in the diminish- 
ing importance of the poll tax, since with the growth of fortunes taxes 
naturally were levied more upon property and less upon polls. Even 
then, as now, the rich sought to escape such taxation. In 1848 Mayor 
Quincy said: “Some of our wealthiest citizens, from their interest in 
agriculture or other reasons, found it convenient to leave the city in 
the month of April?” 

The period from 1860 to 1873 saw great increase of expenditures, 
because of the war and the street improvements required by the Great 
Fire of 1872. From 1874 to 1886 was a period of retrenchment. Since 
then expenditures have largely been made, not by direct action of the city 
but by that of the state, which has ordered rapid transit, new streets, and 
new schoolhouses, in the city itself, and water, sewer, and park systems 
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in the metropolitan district, of which Bosto1 the principal part. It 


is in this period that the General Court has done the great < of its 
legislating for Boston, a power whi I vas ( 

except very rarely and then only upon petition from the city; a \ ut 
of home rule and a distinct loss to the educational 


government. 


The Life and Cc ] 1c { f az id R I] | | \ \ i 
ToLiver Cook, Litt.D., Professor of Greek, Furman University 


(New York: Country Life Press. 1916. Pp. 338 


To the House of Representatives of th 
met in November, 1811, there came as one of the delegation from South 
Carolina, David Rogerson Williams, who was « ted for the Darlingto1 
district on the upper Pedee River. Though overshadow by the more 
brilliant trio, Cheves, Calhoun, and Lowndes, Williams, who had 1 i 
ously sat in the Ninth and Tenth congresses, played in the Twelfth 
role of considerable importance as chairman of the Committee on Mil 
tary Affairs. After the declaration of war he accepted a commiss 
in the United States army but resigned in 1813. In the following year 
he became governor of South Carolina \fter one term he retired to 
private life, but emerged again in 1824 to accept election to the state 
senate. From 1827, when his term as senator expired, until his death 


in 1830, he took an active 


part in the opening stages of the 
controversy, in which, while he denounced the tariff, he opposed radical 


action and urged that South Carolina resist the North by making herself 


} ] + a4} +} } . 
economically independent rather nan DV an appeal to torce 
In the volume under review the account of the earlier part of General 


Williams’s political career, given by the author, Professor H. T. Cook 
of Furman University, is rather less satisfactory than that which 

scribes the last three years of Williams's lif Doubtless this is due 
to the possibility of a richer documentation for the later years. Both 
in the text and in the appendix some interesting political letters art 
printed. But the chief value of the work is due to the tact that 

affords many side-lights on the economic and social lit 1f South 
Carolina. The settlement of the Welsh on the Pedee, the founding 
yf the St. David’s Society to establish a public school in the parish for 
the education of the youth of all Christian denominations, and the close 
connection between the South Carolina Baptists and Rhode Island C 
lege, later Brown University, are topics well worth the investigation 
which the author has given to them. Even more interesting is the 
picture of General Williams as a great landowner and farmer, who 
possessed the capital and the intelligence to experiment with varied 
agriculture, with the improvement of transportation, and with manu- 
factures. The results of Professor Cook’s study lend further con 


firmation to the belief that the days of the old South witnessed many 
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sturdy efforts to bring about that development of industrial life which 
characterizes the new South. General Williams’s cotton-mill on Cedar 
Creek, which was begun in 1812, and which employed negro operatives, 
was a pioneer in this region, although not the first to be established in 
South Carolina. Professor Cook indicates some of the causes for the 
failure of manufactures to become widely successful—the difficulties 
of transportation, which sadly limited the market for the manufactured 
commodities; the constant migration from the state in search of new 
cotton lands; the prejudice against manufactures that existed and that 
was fostered in South Carolina, on political grounds; and, he might have 
added, the intense individualism which made business co-operation 
difficult. 

The book is printed with excellent type and paper, but a map of the 
Pedee country, which would be very helpful, is wanting, and there is no 
index. <A portrait of General Williams constitutes a frontispiece. The 
punctuation, style, and construction of the work leave much to be 
desired. In these respects it compares very unfavorably with Mrs. 
Ravenel’s Life and Times of William Lowndes, which covers about the 
same period of South Carolina history. Professor Cook’s work serves, 
however, to correct a slip of Mrs. Ravenel’s, who refers to Williams as 
present in the Eleventh Congress; and one found in Hunt’s Calhoun, 
in which Williams is described as a United States senator. <A par- 
ticularly annoying feature of the volume is the inclusion of  biblio- 
graphical references, in parentheses, in the body of the text: one example 
of this practice, on page 167, may produce on the reader’s mind an 
amusing effect not intended by the author. The expression “a bunch 
of Solons” will hardly be deemed to be of English undefiled; and one is 
amazed that a Sottth Carolina writer should misspell the names of Mrs. 
St. Julien Ravenel and Professor Yates Snowden. 

St. Georce L. Sroussart. 


The Nutllification Controversy in South Carolina. By CHAUNCEY 
SaMuEL Boucuer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American His- 
tory in Washington University. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 399.) 


ProFEssor BoucHeEr’s painstak-ng labor has produced a book which 
no one will hesitate to call good of its kind. But what is the precise 
value of the kind? It is of the type that intervenes in the literature 
of a subject between the works of exploration and the definitive works. 
It is a work of accretion, increasing fruitfully our knowledge of the 
detail of the subject but nevertheless leaving it, in its main lines, as it 
has generally been left by the exploring works, vague. 

In the present instance Professor Boucher has accumulated from 
newspapers and manuscripts a large quantity of detail not familiar to 
the general student. And yet, it is not the sort of detail that can alter 


tes 
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materially the general impression of the s ct as it a 2 
years ago, by Mr. Jervey, in his life of H ( \t the clos th 
volume, we come out, with Omar, at the same door wher 

The failure to open another door springs from two faults comm 


to much recent work in history. Diligence is mistaken for originalit 


and there is a lack of imagination. For many of us the time has come 
to protest against that heaping up of detail, without evaluation of its 
significance, which has characterized s many doctoral dissertat 
Especially, the quotation of newspapers, and of anything at all which 
still in manuscript, is beginning to pall. We are not particularly i 
terested in knowing that some one, whose words have not yet appear 


in print, said something which has about the same significance as the 
words of someone else that have already crept into tvpe. Nor does 
strike us as necessarily important to know that a newspaper, or t 


or three, said this or that What we want to know is th rnificancs 


of these utterances whether old or new. Did a majority, or fifty 
cent., or ten per cent., of the people stand behind them? However, th 
precise evaluation of significance—or the demonstration that it is 
impossible—not having been insisted on by recent historical criticism 
has not occurred to Professor Boucher as of first importance. U1 
the circumstances he is not to be blamed for still believing in the sacred- 
ness of accretion; but it is to be hoped that he will not continue to 


believe in it. 


His lack of imagination appears in his failure to relate cause and 
effect. To illustrate: the two years between the checking of tl n ( 


ment to nullify in 1830 and its success in 1832 are covered in this volume 


his \ 
by a welter of quoted opinion. It is a world of talk. We glimpse in it, 
to be sure, the organization of political clubs. But no personalities 


stand out as directors of the course of events. Nor is the action of 
definite, though impersonal, forces made plain. Which way the current 
is setting and what is determining its direction, is left obscure And 
then—presto, change! a new day, nullification triumphant. But why did 
it triumph? The earlier presentations of the subject had, at least, their 
theories of the triumph. Calhoun, Hayne, McDuffy bulked larg: 
especially McDuffy, to whom Calhoun attributed such crucial influence! 
Professor Boucher touches them all in the most incidental manner and 
devotes more space to various minor newspapers than to any of the 
three. One cannot help suspecting that he has been guided unawar: 
by a subconscious resolve not to follow in anybody's footsteps. This 

not a gracious attitude in a scholar. But pass that by. Hitherto, a 
famous speech by McDuffy, in May, 1821, has been regarded as a 
great landmark in the nullification controversy, while a very abl 
speech by William Drayton, in July of that year, is far less know 
Professor Boucher touches in a casual way on McDuffy’s speech, but 
makes no attempt to evaluate his influence, and quotes from Drayton's 


speech at comparative length. This is symptomatic of his method. 
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The book is not a history of the nullification controversy; it is a 
valuable, though limited, contribution to the data upon which a history 


might be based. 
N. W. STEPHENSON. 


Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesellschaft 
von Illinois. Herausgegeben von Juttus GoreBeEL, Professor in 
the University of Illinois. [Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blatter, Jahrgang 1915, vol. XV.] (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. 382.) 

Tue present Jahrbuch offers a budget of interesting materials con- 
cerning the German refugees of the nineteenth century. The volume 
epens with the imposing figure of Francis Lieber, one of the best ex- 
amples of the scholar and expert in American public life. A sketch of 
Lieber’s career and achievement is given by the pen of Ernest Bruncken, 
who weighs carefully and critically the authoritative value of the larger 
works, Legal and Political Hermeneutics, Manual of Political Ethics, 
On Civil Liberty and Self-Government, and the Jnstructions for the 
Government of Armies of the United States in the Field (originally 
issued as General Order No. 100, by the War Department). Perhaps a 
little more space might have been devoted to Lieber’s stimulating essays, 
but instead of this we find a true valuation of Lieber’s educational ideals, 
within the lecture room and beyond, as when his letter to Sumner, De- 
cember 24, 1864, is quoted: “I am the sworn enemy of all absolutism, 
and I trust my friends will remember of me this one thing, that I am the 
one who first spoke of democratic absolutism.” Mr. Bruncken calls 
attention to the large collection of Lieber manuscripts in the possession 
of the Johns Hopkins University, much of which has not been published 
or utilized. 

The editor of the Jahrbuch, Professor Goebel, next inserts two “ for- 
gotten” speeches of Carl Schurz and Franz Sigel, which clear up a 
question so often raised at the present time. Their general subject is, 
how a German in this country may cherish the memory and ideals of his 
native land without becoming disloyal to his adopted country? The 
speech of Carl Schurz, delivered in 1891 at Carnegie Hall at an anni- 
versary celebration of the landing of the first Germans in the ship Con- 
cord, is a memorable effort, an eloquent guide to good citizenship for the 
foreign element not only from Germany but from all other countries as 
well. The speech is not contained in the comprehensive collection of 
Speeches, Correspondence and Poiitical Papers of Carl Schurz, edited 
by Frederic Bancroft. 

Another of the leaders, the “ forty-eighter ” Karl Heinzen, is por- 
trayed by P. O. Schimerer as “ Reformer, Poet, and Literary Critic ”. 
He is shown to be in certain aspects a forerunner of Nietzsche, Too 
radically individualistic to be constructive, too aggressively independent 
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to make a success of his numerous jour#rl alistic 
giant intellectually, and far in advance of his 
F, J. Herriott, who has written a number of articles that show h 


the balance of power lay in the German vote of the Middle West in 


Lincoln campaign of 1860, contributes to the present volut Th 
Premises and Significance of Abraham Lincoln's Letter to Theodor 
Canisius”. In this letter Lincoln gives a ‘ to hi 


position on the Massachusetts Amendment 
Understanding the spirit of our institutions to aim at the elevation « 
men, I am opposed to whatever tends to degrade t 


little notoriety for commiserating the oppressed condition of the negro 


and I should be strangely inconsistent if I should favor any project for 
curtailing the existing rights of white men, even though born in different 
lands and speaking different languages from myself. 

The “ Recollections of a Forty Kighter ’ by Maj. Fred Behlet 
dorff, Saxon revolutionist, present a very realistic picture of the morak 
equipment, and generalship existing in the early days of the | \ 
in Missouri. Behlendorff took part in the captur: f the St. | 
arsenal for the United States government, and in the Missouri « 
paigns under Lyon and Sigel, subsequer ‘ g he h | 
Cavalry and promoted to the rank of major in 1864 

An interesting literary contribution is contained in the article by | 
H. Zeydel, on “The German Theatre in New York, 1878-1914”, in 


which the principle of co-operation, as opposed to the starring 
is emphasized as the life-work of Heinrich Conried. His unfulfilled aim 
was the founding of a national American theatre with this p1 
view. An unpublished letter of Paul Follen rother of Carl llen of 
Massachusetts), leader of a German emigration to Missouri in the t 
ties, presents a vivid picture of the hardships of pionee: 


banks of the Missouri in the early d 


of 1778, relating to mercenaries in America (C. A. Williams). is of 
antiquarian interest, but sounds a Tory note hardly in keepi th th 


spirit that per vades the rest of the volume. 


Filibusters and Financiers: the Story of William Walker and his 
Associates. By WititraAM O. Scroces, Ph.D., Professor of Eco 
nomics and Sociology in Louisiana State University. (New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. x, 408.) 


Tus is an authoritative narrative of filibustering activities of th 
decade before 1860. It is a story of long-forgotten episodes and achieve 
ments, full of personal daring and startling incidents, and port 1 with 
considerable vivacity although sometimes with 
tally it throws side-lights on the spirit of the American nation and the 


policy of the American government. Parts of it have alread red 


in the American Historical Review (X. 792) and the Mississipp 


Historical Review (1. 198). 


ee sys of settlement. A German song 

B. Faust. 
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It is essentially a biography of William Walker, lawyer, physician, 
journalist, politician, and soldier of fortune, America’s greatest fili- 
buster, who by mere forceful personality attained high power, from 
which he fell, a victim of his own audacity. After considering the 
varied and complex forces which explain filibusterism, it traces Walker’s 
early attempt to establish a republic in Lower California and Sonora, 
his bold designs in Central America culminating in his conquest of Nica- 
ragua, his election to the presidency of the country, his plans to secure 
American investments, his efforts to obtain recognition at Washington, 
his struggle against the allied neighboring powers whom he forced to ask 
for European protection, his participation in the struggle of financiers 
for control of the transit route, his failures and his renewal of deter- 
mined efforts, his final overthrow through the vengeful influence of 
Vanderbilt, and his capture and execution through English aid. 

In chapter III., Walker’s Forerunners, the author gives special atten- 
tion to the early California filibusters of 1850, but does not mention the 
Cuban filibusters. In a later chapter he shows that Walker’s attention 
was diverted to Central America by Byron W. Cole, who in 1854 went 
to Nicaragua with William V. Wells (a grandson of Samuel Adams). 
Incidentally he introduces various other expeditions, such as that of 
Henry L. Kinney, who was erroneously supposed to be acting in co- 
operation with Walker, but who was really a competitor. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is that relating to the 
activities of the various financial interests seeking to control the transit 
route: the opening of the route by Vanderbilt, the co-operation of 
Walker in the Morgan-Garrison scheme against the Vanderbilt interests, 
the withdrawal of the company steamers by Vanderbilt to prevent re- 
cruits from reaching Walker, the later contest of three rival groups of 
New York capitalists for the franchise of the transit route, which be- 
came complicated by a boundary dispute, the threatened intrusion of a 
French company represented by M. Belly, and the final success and re- 
venge of Vanderbilt, who for a large money subsidy from the rival 
Panama line kept the Nicaragua route closed. 

The closure of the transit, causing a diversion of traffic which per- 
haps changed the destiny of Nicaragua, was the most important result 
of Walker’s career. His enterprise, by its failure, delayed indefinitely 
the “ regeneration” which he proclaimed as his purpose. 

In summarizing Walker’s motives, Dr. Scroggs denies the traditional 
explanation that he was an apostle of slavery extension and asserts that 
he aimed first to create out of the republics of Central America a strong 
federated state organized and governed on military principles; then, as 
dictator of this confederation, he planned to effect the conquest of Cuba; 
and then to bring to realization the dream of an interoceanic canal. In 
explaining his decrees in favor of slavery, which were influenced by a 
visit of Soulé, the author states that he contemplated not annexation to 
the United States but possibly a future alliance with the Southern States 
after their secession from the American union. 


t 
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The author has had training in historical research and his work « 
hibits evidences of industrious and careful investigation. He has not 
only drawn from the earlier accounts of Montfur, Perez, Nicaise, and 


Roche, and various reminiscences, but he apparently has made close 


examination of American newspapers of the period covered, and has 
had access to original mat uscript archive S in the state at ] Navy a part 
ments at Washington. He has also used the Wheeler scray ks (n 

in the Library of Congress) prepared by the American minister in Nica 
ragua, and also a scrap-book compiled by John P. Heiss, at one time a 


proprietor of the New Orleans Delta and later sent by Marcy as a 


special agent to Nicaragua. FT oot-note references are given but refet 
ences to manuscript “ Despatches”’ and “ Notes” are not always com 
plete. 

Dr. Scroggs has not exhausted the diplomatic correspondence on the 
relation of filibustering to international relations. A large amount of 


unused material bearing upon his subject may be found at the Depart 


ment of State in other “ Despatches” from various Latin-American 
countries. 


The work has some defects. The map opposite page 110 is not ade- 
quate (e. g., it should show the “ Punta Arenas”’ mentioned on pages 74 


and 325). There are several minor errors of careless diction, loose 
construction, and infelicitous style. [Examples of incoherence of nar 
rative due to “improper reference” are seen on page 19 (line 25) and 
page 365 (line 6). The most painful example of ungrammatical con 
struction appears at the top of page 397. The book has an index of 
names and places. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Lord Cuarnwoop. [Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century, edited by Basil Williams.] (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1916. Pp. viii, 479.) 


Lorp CiARNWOOD has given us the most complete inter] 
Lincoln as yet produced, and he has presented it in such artistic form 
that it may well become classic. 

Lord Charnwood is a man of many affairs and much learning. He 
belongs to that Benson family of which the best known to Americans is 
the producer of Shakespeare's plays, and is of that group in which the 
late Henry James found such delight. He is neither a professional his- 
torian nor a professional writer, and his motive for the present work is 
quite obviously love of Lincoln. His preparation for it is but inade- 
quately suggested by the extensive and discriminating “ Bibliograph- 
ical Note” (pp. 455-458). It really consists in a complete saturation 
with material relating to the subject in the largest possible way, and 
including, as the scholar must continually observe, the results of the 
most recent investigations and even unpublished conclusions. The sub- 
ject has been with him since boyhood, and has taken shape in that atmos- 
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phere rich with public affairs, literary appreciation, and scholarship, 
which certain circles in England afford. The contribution is not one of 
new fact but of deep thought. 

This is a testing background against which to throw a rough fron- 
tiersman who, unlike so many of his fellows, never acquired polish. It 
is an equal tribute to subject and author that the latter can write: 
“Those who read Lincoln’s important letters and speeches see in him 
at once a great gentleman” (p. 404). Nor is this ability to look through 
surface deficiencies to essentials less revealed by the author’s point of 
view with regard to American history as a whole: 
there has been a tendency both in England and in America to look at 
this history upside down. The epoch of the Revolution and the Consti- 
tution has been regarded as a heroic age... to be followed by almost 
continuous disappointment, disillusionment and decline. A more pleas- 
ing and more bracing view is nearer to the historic truth. The faults 
of a later time were largely survivals, and the later history is largely 
that of growth though in the face of terrific obstacles and many influ- 
ences that favored decay. 

Lincoln is too well known to permit new interpretations of his char- 
acter which are both true and sensational. Lord Charnwood does not 
reverse judgments, but his originality consists in his fusion of recognized 
characteristics into an intelligible whole. Nowhere is this more satis- 
factory, and nowhere was it more needed, than in the treatment of the 
relations of Lincoln to his family and his environment. Though not 
rejecting the supposititious strain of gentle blood through his mother’s 
possible illegitimate birth, to which Lincoln himself attributed much of 
his difference, the author shows that Lincoln was in many respects the 
true son of his father. Truly amazing is the picture of the United 
States during his boyhood (pp. 16-62), out of which Lincoln rises not as 
a miracle, but as a towering native growth. To describe the awkward 
age of the frontier with the subtilty of a sophisticated mind, without 
disdain and without championship, is something which no American 
writer has as yet accomplished. It is against this background that he 
discusses with full candor those crudities which so many of Lincoln’s 
biographers shirk. Lord Charnwood does not judge as a pragmatist, he 
tests these characteristics as to essentials, after eliminating the attendant 
dross of circumstance, with the strongest acid which a superior civiliza- 
tion can bring. He finds flaws, but not serious ones, and he finds some 
of those most shunned by eulogists, to have been closely related to whole- 
some fundamental traits. 

Lincoln’s training, both conscious and unconscious, is vividly por- 
trayed, but he is brought to the presidency rather less complete than 
most biographers make him. Nevertheless Lord Charnwood makes here 
the point with which he closes the book, which, little recognized before 
the publication of portions of John Hay’s diary, gives Lincoln his chief 
claim to universal interest, that he elected to fight the war not so much 


J 
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to preserve the United States government, as because | | t 
the preservation of that government was necessary to the triumph of 


democracy. Lord Charnwood’s experience in public affairs makes him 


a keen judge of the scope of Lincoln’s responsibility for the conduct of 
the administration. His recognition of the force of public opinion, of 


the necessity of trusting subordinates, of neglecting the important for 


the more important, bring into all the clearer relief the extent of 
Lincoln’s guidance, and his inflexibility on essentials. His inclusion of 
war strategy among the subjects upon which Lincoln |} a firm and 
wise grasp, will surprise most readers, but it accords with the most 


recent studies in military history. The aphorism “ So humorous a man 


was also unlikely to be too conceited to Say his prayers 


Charnwood as well as to Lincoln, in that he gives serious attention to the 
religious feeling that developed so strongly in Lincoln as th pro 
gressed. So naturally is this development, as that of Lincoln's char 


acter as a whole, evolved with the progress of the war, that the reader is 
almost as surprised at the final judgment of the author as were the Amer 
ican people at their own in April, 1865. 

It should be obvious that this book is not milk f 
tended for the intelligent, whether they are informed or not, but not for 
the informed unless they are intelligent. It does not give a complete 
narrative, but discusses almost all Lincoln's s 
serious problems about him. The style is necessarily subtile, 
clear, and is rich in epigrams. The latter flow naturally and are not 
strained, unless it be occasionally in the case of some of the associated 
characters. On these men Lord Charnwood is always interesting, but 
his knowledge of them tends to diminish as the ratio of 


from Lincoln increases, and he is less well read with regard t 


ers. He is generally appreciative and seldom unjust, but he does not 
hesitate to judge harshly, and he perceives too great a distance between 


Lincoln and any of the others really to please their families. 
Russ! 


Third Party Movements since the Civil War, with Special Refer- 
ence to Iowa: a Study in Social Politics. By Frep E. HAyNes 
(Iowa City, Iowa: The State Historical Society. 1916. Pp 
xii, 564.) 

THE importance of the rdle played by third parties in American po- 
litical history since the Civil War is becoming more and more evident as 
one after another of the propositions advocated by these independent 
organizations are incorporated into the platforms of the older parties. 
Students of history and politics, therefore, will welcome this compr: 
hensive work treating of the origin, development, and significance of 
these movements. The Prohibition and Socialist parties having been 


excluded from consideration for the sake of unity, the material falls 


| 
applies to Lord 
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naturally into five parts covering the Liberal Republican, Farmer’s, 
Greenback, Populist, and Progressive movements, respectively. In each 
part the story of the developments in Iowa has been segregated from the 
general account and treated more extensively in separate chapters. As 
Iowa was the centre of interest in some of the movements dealt with, 
the result is comparable to a presentation of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out, followed by an epilogue in which the hero plays his part as a solil- 
oquy. It would seem that either an intensive study of these movements 
in Iowa, with the essential background sketched in where needed, or a 
unified account of the subject in the country as a whole without special 
reference to any single state, would have been a more valuable contri- 
bution. Attempting to accomplish two things at once, the author has not 
succeeded in doing either with entire satisfaction. 

Anyone who essays to write recent American history from the sources 
is confronted by such a mass of material that he is practically forced 
either to restrict himself to a very limited subject or to forego any idea 
of doing exhaustive work. -In the field of this book there are available, 
among other sources, hundreds of files of contemporary newspapers, 
many of them special organs of the movement, considered, and a num- 
ber of extensive collections of personal papers, notably those of Weller, 
Weaver, and Donnelly. The latter collection alone numbers over fifty 
thousand documents and would require several months for a thorough 
examination. The author appears to have chosen the second horn of 
the dilemma, however. He has dipped into each of these collections 
here and there, and he has made extensive use of a limited number of 
newspaper files, but for the greater part of his general information he 
has relied upon such contemporary compilations as the Annual Cyclo- 
pedia and upon secondary accounts whenever available. For example, 
in two chapters covering forty pages, the references to the work of a 
single secondary writer average one to a page. By the liberal use of 
quotations, skillfully woven together, the work is given somewhat the 
charaeter of a mosaic. So far as these embody contemporary sentiment 
their use may be justifiable, but it is difficult to conceive of any good 
reason why long quotations from secondary writers should be used to 
tell a story or to express conclusions which the reader would prefer to 
have in the author's own words. Not always, moreover, is it clear 
whether or not the quoted matter represents the convictions of the 
author and almost always it is necessary to hunt for an obscure reference 
in the back of the book in order to ascertain the source of the quotation. 

In spite of these defects of organization and style, the work is an 
addition to the literature on the last half-century of American history. 
It brings together in a single volume a large amount of scattered infor- 
mation little known or used by historical writers, and it makes clear the 
unity and general significance of the third-party movements. Much 
monographic work will be needed, however, on various phases of the 
subject in separate states or sections before an entirely satisfactory gen- 
eral account can be written. 
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As always with the publications of the State Historical Society of 
Iowa, the book is attractively printed and bound and has an admi ible 
index. The failure to include a bibliography is to be deplored, and the 
grouping of the notes and references at the end would seem to be an 
unnecessary concession to the popular reader. This sensitive personage 
who is supposed to be annoyed by foot-notes, will probably be equally 
annoyed by the reference numbers, which run to four figures 


Soton J. Buck. 


Life of Henry Winter Davis. By Bernarp C. STEINER. ( Balti- 
more: John Murphy Company. 1916. Pp. 416.) 


SoME time in the revolving years a man child will be born in these 
United States equipped by happy chance with the unique combination of 
qualities that will enable him to make intelligible to the ordinary his- 
torical mind the politics of the border slave states during the Civil War 
and the Reconstruction. Pending the arrival of this exceptional person 
we have to welcome with hope, however surely doomed to evanescence, 
any volume that may dissipate any small part of the fog that envelops 
the subject. 

Prima facie Dr. Steiner’s Life of Henry Winter Davis should let in 
a strong light on some of the darkest places of politics in Maryland 
Davis was one of the most prominent lawyers in the state, and he repre- 
sented a Baltimore district in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton during most of the stirring decade 1855-1865. He had earlier been 
a Whig, he entered Congress as an American, or Know-Nothing, and 
when his legislative career ended he was a member of the Union party, 
though violently antagonistic to the chief of that party, Abraham Lin- 
coln. To the richness of political experience suggested by this variety 
of party affiliation was added the peculiar flavor of public life that Balti- 
more contributed at this period. The salient feature of that city’s poli 
tics was the activity of certain groups of citizens associated under such 
cheerful and inspiring names as “ Plug Uglies’ and Blood Tubs”. 
The methods of these groups fulfilled the suggestion of their names 
Davis was an aristocrat by temper and training, distinguished for 
reasoning and eloquence that made their chief appeal always to the 
cultivated intelligence. It was much debated in his dav how such a man 
succeeded as he did in dominating the brutal forces of his constituency. 
Dr. Steiner gives little more information on this point than is contained 
in one of Davis’s speeches in the House of Representatives—a speech 
that manifests more partizan zeal than historical candor 

The other salient matter of interest in Davis's political life was his 
bitter hostility to Lincoln, culminating in the famous attack on the Presi 
dent in 1864, when the first project of Congress for reconstruction of the 
Southern States was blocked by a pocket veto. Dr. Steiner presents quite 
frankly the leading facts in this whole matter. Davis, though not a 
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Republican in 1860-1861, was urged for a cabinet position and Lincoln 
preferred Montgomery Blair. This, added to a perhaps natural antip- 
athy of the Davis temperament and that of Lincoln, seems to have 
determined the pretty steady criticism directed at the administration 
throughout the war by the Maryland member. The violent attack on 
Lincoln in the well-known Wade-Davis manifesto of August 8, 1864, 
not only failed utterly to discredit the President, but caused the termina- 
tion of Davis’s service in Congress. 

To many the most interesting and instructive chapters of Dr. Stein- 
er’s book will be the first three. These consist of notes on Davis's early 
life written by himself shortly before his death. The opening sentences 
give to the sensitive reader as clear an insight into the writer’s character 
and temperament as all the rest of the book. 

I am now forty-eight years old. 

The glories of the world have passed before me, but have not lighted 
on my head. 

I have lived during great events in which I have not been permitted 
to be an actor. 

When a man of forty-eight begins a retrospect of his life in this 
key, one can foresee at once a tale of disappointed ambition. The notes 
end when Davis has reached the age of twenty-three. The actual events 
of the boy’s life are not distinctive of the man, but the spirit in which 
they are presented is eloquent of the future. 

Dr. Steiner’s own chapters are shaped in an endeavor to write the 
“in the manner of Tacitus and Plutarch, rather than in that of the 
Competent critics will doubtless differ 
but I think there will be substan- 


life 
modern biographer” (preface). 
as to the degree of success achieved; 
tial agreement that Dr. Steiner’s preparatory diet of the Roman and the 
Greek writers consisted more of the nutritious than the juicy portions of 
their output. Davis’s career is exhibited in a series of chapters fixed 
by the successive Congresses of which he was a member, and the bulk 
of the matter in each chapter consists of digests of his speeches, illus- 
trated by numerous quotations. The quotations in many cases are 


highly interesting. 
Wa. A. DUNNING. 


Caribbean Interests of the United States. By Cuester LLoyp Jones, 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. Pp. x, 379.) 


In what the author of this volume calls the Caribbean region, there 
are eleven countries of distinct nationality; nine colonies, British, 
French, Dutch, and Danish; and one possession of the United States. 
The geographical location and commercial importance of the Mexican 
state of Yucatan would seem to give it a proper place on the list, but it 
is not included. Professor Jones believes that “the average American 
citizen does not realize the importance of his country’s relations with 
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other nations, especially with its American neighbors . and is 
i 


doubtedly right in his belief Ihe declared object of his book 


present in popular form a brief outline of the more important political 
and economic developments in these c s which have a iring 
upon the foreign policy and commerce of the United Stat 
rhe book deals, almost exclusively, with the affairs of th 
twenty years. It notes the commercial, financial, and political develop 
ment of the different countries within that tim \s the author admits 
the field is quite too wide for an exhaustive discussio1 na 
. volume. A comment, rather than a criticism, might be made regarding 
a lack of balance in the matter presented, that is, somewhat too much 
on some topics and somewhat too little on others of, perhaps, a greater 
importance. Thus, a much larger attention is given to the British and 
other colonial possessions than is given to Venezuela and Columbia 
combined, notwithstanding their far greater economic and political 


sibilities. While the points which receive the author’s larger att 


are of moment, there seems to be a sacrifice of other points of ev 
greater moment. 

The opening chapter emphasizes, though not at al] unduly, the ever 
growing world-importance of the Caribbean area, notably through 
fact that, as an approach to the Panama Canal, it will | the cross 
roads of the western world”. To this is added comment the rapid 


expansion of the commerce of some of the more important countries 


of that region; on the steady and rapid influx of foreign capital; on the 
necessity for regarding the health problem as interna al; and on 


“the fundamental problem of public order”. The chapter closes with 


the assertion that “the p | States, pol i ind 
commercially, among the n 1 will largely’ be influenced 
by the way we handle the responsibilities and oy ce 

in the waters of the Caribbean”. In the secon pages 


referring to our political interest in some of the countries under con 


pages otf statem 


sideration serve as a prelude to a few ] 
nomic and commercial progress of the entire area, and to American 
investments in parts of it. 
Nine chapters are devoted to a more or less detailed review of the 
relations of the United States to the individual countries and colonies 
two chapters to Panama and the Canal; one chapter each to Caribbear 
products, bananas, oil, harbors and naval bases, and concessions and 
: the Monroe Doctrine. Much useful information is presented, large) 

through drafts on consular reports and reports of special agents of the 
: Department of Commerce. In any attempt to cover, in 350 pages of 
: text, a field as wide as that into which Professor fones has ventured, 


an orderly progress of statement and comment is exceedin; 


It cannot be said that this writer has been notably successful in that 
phase of his work. The impression left by the book is of an effort 


to crowd too much into its pages; of an olla podrida in which the in- 
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gredients are not well proportioned. A number of quite inaccurate 
statements call for correction in a possible second edition. 
A. G. Ropinson. 


The Single Tax Movement in the United States. By ARTHUR 
Nicuots Younc, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 1916. Pp. x, 340.) 

It is just thirty years since Henry George as a candidate for mayor 
of New York received 68,110 votes as against 60,435 for Theodore 
Roosevelt and 90,552 for Abram S. Hewitt. George had come to New 
York, only six years earlier, from California, whither he had gone at 
eighteen years of age, and had followed the occupations of printer, 
newspaper editor, and inspector of gas meters. His death in 1897 
when he was again a candidate for mayor was the occasion of a demon- 
stration of popular veneration which marked him, beyond question, as 
a leader of men. 

George was a man without political ambitions. The sole reason for 
his nomination in 1886 was that he had written a book which had at- 
tracted world-wide attention, setting forth an explanation of the causes 
of poverty, and proposing a simple remedy by which it might be 
abolished, and that he had shown extraordinary ability, both as writer 
and speaker, in sustaining his thesis in a manner that appealed to the 
popular mind. In the space of a few years he had risen from obscurity 
and become the leader in a new crusade for human liberty and the 
welfare of the masses. It was certainly a remarkable occurrence, and 
it is not strange that George and his followers should have believed 
that their cause was bound to triumph in the near future. 

A generation has passed, however, with few positive results achieved, 
least of all in the United States. While there can be no doubt that 
Progress and Poverty has gained its place among the books which have 
exercised a real influence on the course of thought concerning eco- 
nomic and social problems, particularly financial problems, the single- 
tax movement, instead of assuming a dominating role, has become one 
of the minor movements for economic reform. But whatever the out- 
come, whether it revives as a strong, independent movement or is ab- 
sorbed in the general current of economic thought, it has historical im- 
portance not only for economics, but in the life of the people of the 
United States. 

Dr. Young has performed a service of real value by showing the 
influence of the peculiar economic conditions in California, particularly 
the conditions of land tenure, on the development of George’s ideas; the 
circumstances which explain his rapid rise to prominence in New York 
and throughout the world; the subsequent course of the single-tax 
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agitation, kept alive, largely, by a few men actuated by the same sense 
of devotion, to what they conceive to be a great moral cause, which 
was characteristic of Henry George himself; and the paucity of measur 
able results achieved in the United States 

The author seems to have conscientiously consulted all the sources 
which might throw light either on the development of George's ideas or 
the course of the single-tax movement, and has treated his subject both 
sympathetically and sanely. He has apparently done his work so thor 
oughly that it will not be necessary to go over the ground again. Fu 
references to the sources of information and a bibliography add greatl 


to the value of the work for students. 


The History of New France. By Marc Lescarsot. With an Eng- 
lish Translation, Notes, and Appendices by W. L. Grant, M.A., 
Professor of Colonial History, Queens University, Kingston, 
Canada ; and an Introduction by H. P. Biccar, B.Litt. Volumes 
II. and III. [The Publications of the Champlain Society, VII 


XI.]_ (Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1912, 1914. Pp. 


584; xvill, 555.) 


Tue Champlain Society’s Lescarbot is an unusually successful demon- 


stration of the possibility, and the advantages, of co-operation in his- 


torical editing. Everyone who has been concerned in the production, 
except the editor, would be likely to insist that Professor Grant was 
the responsible person, while he in turn has acknowledged in preface 
and foot-notes how important a share of the work was done by others 
The results, which are what really matters, amply justify the larg: 
amount of time and effort that have been so unselfishly contributed by 
all concerned. It may some time seem desirable to reissue Lescarbot, 
but it will be a very long time before a more readable translation into 
pplied 


Professor Grant’s translation combines fluency with a respectful 


English is made, or more satisfactory elucidations su 


regard for the critical opinions of those who will compare it with the 
French text which is reprinted within the same covers. His method, 
which is easier to recommend than to practise, was to render the text 
into English rapidly, much as would have been done, and for a portion 
was done, for the London readers who were contemporary with the 
original publication. After careful revision this version was submitted 
to Mr. Biggar, and then to other members of the Champlain Society 
whose studies had made them familiar with Lescarbot’s work. How 
carefully and freely the doubtful points were discussed is witnessed by 
scores of notes to the translation. There is nothing to show how often 
differences of opinion became agreements, but whenever the question, 
sometimes a difference of actual meaning but more frequently a shading 


of phrase, was still not wholly solved, a foot-note gives the reader a1 


| 
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opportunity to make his own choice. The editor has very properly kept 
the final decision on what has gone into the narrative, but he plays most 
fairly with his public. More than once he subordinates an instinctive 
feeling for his author’s real meaning to the more strictly literal expres- 
sion preferred by Mr. Biggar or by Mr. Baxter, whose translation of the 
Cartier narratives is subjected to a thoroughly friendly and most critical 
examination. 

In his phrasing Mr. Grant has tried to recall something of the seven- 
teenth-century freshness of the language. The occasional survival of 
such a word as “ pejoration” in his version gives room for a suspicion 
that the readers of his manuscript may have helped him to keep away 
from the danger of more frequent obsolescent usage. A more interest- 
ing question of the principles of translation is raised by the use of the 
term “elk” for the moose, on the ground that the original was written 
for European readers, to whom that term conveyed a definite connota- 
tion which the American word could not have carried. The same theory 
should have prevented the use of “lacrosse”’, instead of “la crosse”’ 
where the familiar form introduces a more definite picture to the present 
reader’s mind than could have come to the seventeenth-century Parisians, 
even though Lescarbot desired to describe the prototype of the game 
as it is played to-day. A similar doubt is raised by the use of “con- 
vent” for the home of the men of the Franciscan order, historically 
quite justifiable, but probably hopeless as an effort to turn back the 
tongue of English usage. In each of these instances, the reviewer’s 
chance of differing with the translator is lost because a foot-note states 
the difficulty quite fairly, and leaves the question to anybody’s opinion. 
They are cited because they illustrate so admirably the thoroughness 
with which the editor and his collaborators have done their work. 

This edition of “ The French Hakluyt”’, as Mr. Biggar rather flatter- 
ingly dubbed him in this Review fifteen years ago, contains, in smaller 
type at the end of each volume, the French text of the Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France as revised and expanded by Lescarbot for publication 
in 1617. The English version of this text embodies, usually in foot- 
notes, the passages from the earlier editions of 1609 or 1611 which were 
omitted or altered in the author’s final edition. The notes likewise 
record the verbal changes which reveal the minute care with which 
Lescarbot revised his work. Not only have the three editions been 
compared, but a number of curious variations are noted, which occur in 
different copies having the same title-page. Similar care has been 
taken to collate the texts of the Cartier and Champlain narratives from 
which Lescarbot drew largely. The notes on the variations revealed by 
these comparisons afford material for deductions which the editor might 
well have developed in his introduction, showing the skill and trust- 
worthiness of Lescarbot as an historical chronicler. 

Hidden at the end of the third volume are a number of appendixes 
which are likely to elude those who might seek far to find the informa- 
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12 
tion which they put on record. This is particularly true of the one in 
which is given the text and translation of two very rare pamphlets 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, which throw a new and unlooked-for ht 
on the death of the friend and patron with whom Lescarbot came 
Nova Scotia, De Poutrincourt. These have a certain interest in con 


nection with the present work, but one cannot help feeling that they 


are well-nigh entombed here in a spot hardly likely to be found by thos 
students of seventeenth-century French history who might be very gla 
to have an opportunity to read them 

The index is sufficient, and annoying. Lescarbot was an « lite 
person, who delivered public addresses on the Eastern Church at an ea 
age, and he drew freely on vast stores of apparent knowledge. Th 


index will help any one to find some, but hardly all, of his allusions t 


Carthage and Ceylon, Plautus, Pliny, and Plutarch. There are more 
than enough of these proper names used by way of comment or com 
parison to make the index thoroughly confusing as a guide to the real 
contents of the volumes, and to fill the space that might much ( 
have been utilized, in this society’s publication, for ampler assistance for 
those who are seeking subject references to matters of Canadia 


interest. 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. Issued under the direc 
tion of C. H. Firtn and Watter RaAceicu, Professors of 
Modern History and English Literature, University of Oxford 
Volume VII. Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada. By CuesTer 
Martin. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. 2 


te) 
) 


SEVERAL years ago Dr. A. G. Doughty, Dominion archivist, was 
fortunate enough to secure from the Selkirk family for the Canadian 
Archives a very interesting and valuable collection of letters, diaries, 
journals, etc., relating principally to the three colonizing experiments of 
the fifth Earl of Selkirk. These documents run from 1802 to 1860, and 
fill some seventy-nine volumes, 20,778 pages of manuscript. Mr. Chester 
Martin, professor of history in the University of Manitoba, has made 
excellent use of this material in his study of Lord Selkirk’s Work in 
Canada. Professor Martin has also availed himself of the collections 
of manuscripts in the Canadian Archives relating to the western fur- 
trade and the relations between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Northwest Company. He also had the advantage of access to a num- 
ber of volumes of original correspondence of the fourth and fifth Earls 
of Selkirk, in the possession of Captain Hope of St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scotland. 

Professor Martin devotes a chapter to Selkirk’s first two experiments 
in colonization, on Prince Edward Island, and at Baldoon in Upper 
Canada. The remaining ten chapters of his book describe the chequered 
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history of the famous settlement on the banks of the Red River, in what 
is now the province of Manitoba. As the first serious attempt to apply 
the methods of modern scholarship to the history of the Red River 
settlement, Professor Martin’s book is one of very great interest. He 
has brought an extraordinary wealth of material to the elucidation of a 
somewhat complicated question. There can be no doubt that he has 
succeeded in throwing a great deal of new light on the motives and 
personality of Selkirk, and of those who were associated with him. It 
is not so certain that in his account of the long and bitter fight between 
Selkirk and the Northwest Company, he has been quite fair to the 
latter. Such characterizations of the company as those he quotes from 
Selkirk’s letters, “one of the most abominable combinations that ever 


was suffered to exist in the British Dominions”, “the N. W. Co. who . 
with the exception of the Slave traders are perhaps the most unprin- 
cipled men who ever had to boast of support and countenance from the 
British Government”, “the most detestable system of villainy that ever 
was allowed to prevail in the British Dominions”, may be interesting 
as illustrating Selkirk’s attitude of mind, but are hardly convincing to 
the impartial student of history. In fact one is left with the impression 


after reading these interesting chapters that, in his effort to rehabilitate 
Lord Selkirk, Professor Martin has been less than just to the North- 
west Company. 

One criticism may be offered as to the form of the study. There 
seems to be a rather unnecessary repetition of the same quotations. 
For instance, on page 17 he quotes Selkirk’s father, “I have known 
many lads of sixteen, who, as the vulgar saying is, could have bought 
and sold you in a market”’, and Selkirk’s own reference to his “ natural 
shyness and cold temper”. Both these comments are repeated on pages 
192-193. See also pages 19 and 92, pages 35 and 190, pages 55 and 171, 


pages 79 and 105, pages 95 and 102, pages 102 and 180, pages 103 and 
180, pages 126 and 132, pages 143 and 145, pages 181 and 185. While it 
is a little difficult to see the need of such redundancy, with such a wealth 
of material as Professor Martin had at his command, the criticism is 
merely one of form and does not of course seriously affect the value of 
the book to the student. In an appendix Professor Martin gives the text 
of the Hudson’s Bay Charter of 1670, and several other important docu- 
ments relating to the fur-trade or the Selkirk Settlement. A very full 
bibliography and three maps add materially to the usefulness of the 


study. 


Bolivar y la Emancipacién de Sur-América: Memorias del General 
O’Leary. Traducidas del Inglés por su Hijo Stm6n B. O’LeEary. 
| Biblioteca Ayacucho, bajo la Direccion de Don Rufino Blanco- 
Fombona.] In two volumes. (Madrid: Sociedad Espafiola de 


Libreria. 1915. Pp. 705, 805.) 
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Ultimos Anos de la Vida Piblica de Bolivar: Memorias del General 
O’Leary. Tomo Apéndice, 1826-1829. [Biblioteca Ayacucho 
(Ibid. Pp. =o. ) 


Independencia Americana: Recuerdos de Francisco Burdett O Con 


nor. Los publica su Nieto F. [sic] O’Connor D’Arlacl | Bib 
lioteca \yacucho (lbid Pp $10. ) 

Mewmorias del General José Antonio Paez: Autobiografia. | Biblio 
teca Ayacucho (/bid. 1916. Pp. 481 

Memorias de un Oficial de Ejército Espaiiol: Campanas contra Bol 
var y los Separatistas de América Biblioteca Ayacucho 


(Ibid. Pp. 3009.) 
Memorias del General Garcia Camba para la Historia de las Armas 
Espanolas en el Peri. Biblioteca Ayacucho.| In two volumes 


(Ibid. 1916. Pp. 583, 603.) 


For the historian of the Spanish-American wars of independence 
there is an abundance of printed descriptiot S by participants in the 
struggle which supplement admirably the manuscript material preserved 
both in Spain and in the republics that were formerly its colonies. H 
little these sources have been utilized is patent from the fact that there 
is no general account of the period based on even a part of them. [or 
such neglect a number of reasons might be adduced. To begin with 
Spaniards and Spanish-Americans, it would seem, have preferred to a¢ 
cept domestic productions of partizan pens as altogether satisfactory to 
their patriotic sentiments. The assertions contained in literature of the 
sort are held to lie beyond the range of the shafts of criticism; they con 
stitute a species of law and gospel quite incapable of contradiction, and 
hence appropriate to the cult of “authority” summed up in that ex- 
pressive, but untranslatable word, “indiscutible”. Foreign writers, on 
the other hand, if they take any interest in the subject at all, either deal 
with some particular episode or personage, or else content themselves 
with repeating, or enlarging upon, stereotyped versions that are readily 
accessible. Rarely have they ventured into the field of original in- 
vestigation. 

A further reason why narrators of the contest that shook off the 
yoke of Spain from the continents of America have made scant use of the 
printed memoirs or recollections of the men who took part in the great 
drama is, that material of the sort has been so difficult to find. The 
editions were extremely limited, often published in the cheapest form, 
alike in paper and typography, and issued sometimes in out-of-the-way 
places. If they happen to have seen the light of day in Spain or in 
Spanish America, the task of hunting them becomes formidable indeed, 
when ore looks into the majority of the “ bibliografias’’ and “ biblio- 
tecas”” which purport to furnish information about the products of the 
press in those areas, subsequent at least to 1810. 
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Students interested in the period under consideration, therefore, owe 
a debt of gratitude to Rufino Blanco-Fombona, the distinguished Vene- 
zuelan litterateur, now resident in Madrid, for the Biblioteca Ayacucho 
put forth under his editorship, and which is to contain the most impor- 
tant of the available recollections and memoirs. He has rendered this 
service, not alone as a Venezuelan who venerates the name of Bolivar, 
nor even wholly as a Spanish-American seeking to evoke the glorious 
deeds of the patriots of yore, but as a scholar and a man of letters who 
believes that science and truth can discover no field of human interest 
richer in its reward to research than the story of what occurred in 
Spanish America, from the displacement of the rightful king of Spain 
by the might of Napoleon Bonaparte to the battle that overthrew for- 
ever the power of the mother-country on the mainland of the western 
world. Accordingly, whether the works in question were favorable or 
unfavorable to the cause of independence, whether written by Spaniards, 
Spanish-Americans, or foreigners, all are to be included in the Biblioteca 
Ayacucho, “ whenever in any respect they are worthy of preservation”. 

The volumes in the series which have appeared thus far are altogether 
superior to the original prints in everything that goes into the art of the 
book-maker. The volumes are provided also with new titles, both gen- 
eral and special, with some form of introduction appreciative of the 
author and his work, and occasionally with corrective or explanatory 
foot-notes by the editor. Except in one case, however, no indication is 
vouchsafed as to the exact original title, date, and place of publication 
of the works reprinted, nor indeed any statement that they are reprints 
at all. Biographical data, whenever any are given, are quite scanty, 
and sometimes erroneous. Were the editorial comments, also, more 
copious and more scientifically critical in character, and had each of the 
texts been followed by an alphabetical index, the series would have 
been more serviceable to the student. 

Daniel Florence O’Leary, the author of the first set of Memorias, 
was a member of the famous British and Irish “legion” that served 
under the orders of Bolivar from 1818 onward, and that had a very im- 
portant, if not decisive, share in the struggle against the forces of Spain. 
After the’ war, from 1842 to 1843, he became British consul at Puerto 
Cabello, and from 1843, chargé d'affaires and consul general at Bogota, 
where he died in 1854. 

While performing his military duties, O'Leary began to collect docu- 
mentary material that might serve to elucidate the history of the wars 
of independence, so far as northern South America was concerned, and 
in particular to portray the career of Bolivar himself. Most of this 
material, now in the archives at Caracas, was published there, between 
1879 and 1888, in thirty-two volumes under the comprehensive caption, 
Memorias del General O'Leary. None of them, properly speaking, con- 
tains memoirs. All, except two, are filled with “ Correspondencia”, 
Cartas del Libertador”, and other documentation. 


Documentos ’ 
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The two in question contain an historical treatis« 

material, written by O’Leary in English and completed in 18 
purpose of inclusion in the \Jemorias the m 

Spanish, and the work given the vague title of Va by his 
Simon B. O'Leary, under whose supervision the collection was 
lished. Though numbered separately “tomo primero” and “tomo s 


gundo”’, the two volumes form in reality the twenty-seventh and twent 


eighth of the Memorias. Because of a designation so “ color] taste 
less and sexless” (page 8*) as Nurra the 
it to Bolivay la ia p le as more « t. if not 
also more grandiose. 

In the reprint the “ Advertencia”, prefixed to the original edition, is 


inserted as a part of the editor’s introduction, and the lengthy and c 


fusing summaries that preceded the individual chapters are omitted 


For the sake of readability, furthermore, the unduly long chapters them 
selves are broken up into sections, and both chapters and sections are 


provided with titles and dates that are thoroughly distinctive In tl 

interests of clarity a few changes have been made in the author's foot- 
notes, but in the main the original text of the translation is preserved 
even to the misspellings. To the same end, all intercalated documents ars 


printed in a type distinct from that of the text proper, an impr 


on the original, which usually spaced them more narrowly wi 
ther difference. 

Apart from an introductory sketch of colonial institutions and th 
outbreak of the revolution, the treatise of O'Leary is substantially a 
biography of Bolivar, along with an incidental description of military 
campaigns and other events in northern South America, chiefly between 
1818 and 1826. Only at the point (vol. I., ch. 22), where the author 
tells of his arrival at Angostura in March, 1818, as a seventeen year-old 
ensign in the “ Red Hussars”, does a semblance of memoirs begin t 
appear, and even here the personal element is kept rigorously subordi- 
nate. While the reviewer cannot subscribe to the statement of the 
editor (page 8*), that “among no people, regarding no epoch and no 
personage does there exist a work superior to this work in respect of 


the documentation ” upon which it is founded, he does share in the main 


Sr. Blanco-Fombona’s estimate of its intrinsic worth as a sympathetic 
story of Bolivar’s life. No other contemporary account of Spanish 


American conditions, certainly, rests on so vast an amount of docu 
mentary evidence of every sort, carefully sifted and evaluated; although 
from the standpoint of the military historian, the work lacks the gift 
of synthesis which reveals the gener il lines of « mpaigns, W ithout dwel- 
ling unduly upon individual or isolated operations or the activities of 
irregular bands. The reviewer, moreover, agrees with Sr. Blanco 
Fombona in his opinion that the Venezuelan government committed a 


grievous blunder when it charged Simon B. O'Leary, whose litérary talent 


was quite inferior to that of his father, with th 


ovement 
task of converting good 
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English into indifferent Spanish. Mere “routine, blindness and dul- 
ness” (page 8°), on the part of that government, in fact, still deprive 
the English-speaking world of the original. Here is a situation that one 
may hope will not be long in finding a remedy. 

At the time of printing the Narracion a third volume had been pre- 
pared, containing a number of notes and diaries and intended to serve 
as an Apéndice, covering the years 1826-1829. It gave an account of 
O'Leary's missions to Colombia and Peru, of the convention of Ocafia 
and of the conspiracy against Bolivar in 1828. Because of the inclusion 
of certain communications alleged to be derogatory to the memory of the 
Liberator, the printing of the volume was officially suspended, and only 
a few copies appeared. Thereupon the three volumes of Cartas del 
Libertador, coming after the Narracién, were numbered respectively 
XXIX., XXX., and XXXI. ina clumsy attempt to conceal the suppression 
of the Apéndice. In 1914, however, the material of the missing volume 


was republished at Bogota by a grandson « 


f O'Leary, and made to in- 
clude in its entirety a letter from Sucre to Bolivar which had been left 
incomplete in the original printing; and at Caracas also the loose sheets 
(pliegos) remaining from the first edition were bound and put into cir- 
culation. The present work, under the caption, Ultimos Aiios de la Vida 
Publica de Bolivar, is a sort of third edition. Like the Bogota version 
it contains the full text of the Sucre letter, and in addition it has a pre- 
face by the editor and an “* Introduccion ” taken from Segundo Sanchez’s 
excellent Bibliografia Venezolanista ”. 

Francis Burdett O'Connor, a nephew of Arthur O’Connor, was 
another member of the “legion”. He came to Venezuela in 1819 as 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of lancers belonging to a contingent 
raised by John Devereux, an Irishman once resident in the United States. 
In the battle of Ayacucho he served under Sucre as chief of staff. His 
Memorias, edited by his grandson, Tomas O’Connor D’Arlach, who con- 
tributed also a biographical preface, were first published at La Paz, and 
later at Tarifa in 1895. Somewhat more than one-third of the work 
deals with the period between 1819 and 1824, and touches upon the his- 
tory of Great Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and the United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata; the remainder is concerned chiefly with Bolivia 
and its international relations up to 1839, at which point the text ends 
quite abruptly. 

Though a man of excellent education, and able to speak several lan- 
guages fluently, O’Connor was not a littérateur. His simple, direct 
account of his experiences, on the contrary, shows the training and in- 
stincts of the soldier. The sincerity of his judgments, also, as well as 
the impartiality of his opinions and his conscientious endeavor to tell 
what he thought was true, make most of his statements well worthy of 
confidence. Where he resorts to criticism, even of a man so idolized as 
Sucre, he is seldom, if ever, bitter or unreasonable. 


José Antonio Paez, the chief of the redoubtable “'laneros” of Vene- 


| 
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zuela, the hero of “ about face ”’ at La Mata de la 
who won the day at Carabobo, wrote | 
New York, where he died in 1873 The work, in t um ppeared 
there in three ed 
the period from the birth of Paez, in 1790, up t ind, as might 
supposed, deals almost wholly with conditions in Venezuel 

rhe present reprint omits th Introdu to tl t i] 
without any allusion to the fact, and substitutes r it the eloquent 
‘Apreciacion” of Paez by José Marti, the | in poet and journalist. 
Furthermore it cuts off the Autobiografia proper at volume chapter 
XX., or about 1827, when Paez was confirmed in his p tion as per 
Superior ” and was contemplating the project of Bolivar to send him t 
revolutionize Cuba. For these omissions and abbreviations Sr. Blanco- 
Fombona offers a number of reasons (p. 48 
reveal something of an animus of Venezuelan politics against the for 
mer chieftain. He declares that the volume is cut off at the moment 
when Paez exchanged “the sword that was placed in his hands by 
Bolivar for the presidential cane”. This is not strictly true, because 
Paez did not become president of Venezuela till 183" \nother reason 
avers that Paez was no longer the “ epic Paez, defender of his country 
and one of its founders ... but Paez a partizan chief who has deserved 
at times the severe recriminations of history”. Be this as it may, it 
seems only fair that the old Venezuelan warrior should have been 
forded, in his * Introduccién ”’, no less than in the ch 
twentieth, a chance to defend himself in his own characteri 
ous, verbose, and withal imperious, fashion that seldom evi ; eith 


Signs Of vanity or 1n¢ 


Still another reason adduced by the editor in this connection states that 
the later chapters do not “concern America at large so much as the 
history ot Great Colombia to 153 nd thereat tl n Ve 
zuela’’. If this be the case, then muta 


O’Connor ought similarly to have been cut « by nearly two-thir 
Moreover, the Autobiografia does not extend to the “latest years” of 
the life of Paez, but only to 185 

On the royalist side of the struggle for independence one of the most 
interesting of the series of recollections of the times is that composed by 
Rafael Sevilla, a captain of infantry who accompanied the expedition 
of Morillo to Venezuela in 1815, and who fought in the campaigns up to 
1821, when the Spanish forces surrendered at Cumana. Later he con 


tinued his military career in Porto Rico, where he died in 1856. S 


la’s work was first published there in 1877 under the caption, Memor 
de un Militar sacadas de u Lib Ih lit vy arregladas p rl José Pére 
Morris, and subsequently, in 1903, at Caracas and Maraca ith a 


prologue by J. R. Diaz Valdepares. The latter edition is the one from 


i 
which the present reprint is made. To the narrative proper are appended 
an account of the battle of Trafalgar, which S eT t 


AM. HIST, KEV., VOI. 


ications of a desire to | ttle his contemporaries 
| 
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Without pretense to literary ability, often lacking in correctness of 


style, permeated with a strong royalist bias and typically Andalusian in 
its bits of exaggeration, Sevilla’s account nevertheless is a simple, in- 
g : 1 readable ry of “episodes ridiculous and sublime, of pic- 
t scene! 1 charact of hours of laughter and tears”. It 
is esp y va le because of the picture it draws of Pablo Morillo 


the great Spanish soldier, to whose skill and bravery, as well as to the 


memory of the men who followed him on South American battlefields, 
he} | ( m nas \pre ciacion pays 1 gra Tul 1 d el juc 
tribute 

Like Sevilla, Andrés Garcia Camba came to Venezuela with Morillo. 
Under that officer he served as chief adjutant of hussars. Later, as 


brigadier in command of the Spanish cavalry, he fought in the battle of 


\yacucho. Still later, on his retirement to Spain, he was promoted to 
a generalship, became acting minister of war and eventually was ap- 
pointed « uin-general of the Philippines. His recollections were first 
published at Madrid in 1846 under substantially the same title as they 


bear in the present reprint; but the latter lacks the map of South Amer- 


ica which appeared in the second volume of the original. 

So far as the form of the work is concerned, the Memorias of Garcia 
Camba resemble those of O'Leary. Instead of being memoirs in the 
proper sense, like the accounts written by O’Connor, Paez, and Sevilla, 


they take the shape of an historical description of the occurrences in 
America between 1809 and 1825, based partly on a somewhat superficial 
study of documents, of which many are given in the text and appendix, 
and partly also on recollections. They have independent value only for 
the period from 1815 onward. Of all the treatises prepared by Spanish 
articularly is 
this true for the precision with which it portrays the military operations 
in Peru, and for the service it renders in checking the Memoirs of Wil- 
liam Miller, the Englishman. 

As pointed out by Sr. Blanco-Fombona, the work differs from all of 
its fellows in having had a political motive for its composition. Sev- 
eral of the Spanish officers who figure in it, and who had fought during 
the final struggles in Peru and Bolivia, later occupied high official sta- 
tion in the mother-country. Canterac, for example, became military 
7 Rodil, president of the council of ministers; and 
Espartero, regent of the kingdom. Garcia Camba’s Memorias were 
written to defend their deeds and the memory of the fallen, against the 
sneers of the politicasters of Madrid, or “Persians” as they were 
termed, who had seen fit to dub the Spanish soldiers of the last days in 
America, “ Ayacuchos ”’ 
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Etude Critique sur Dudon de Saint-Quentin et son Histoire des 
Premier Ducs Normands. Par Henri Prentout, Professeur d'Histoire 
de Normandie a Université de Caen. (Paris, Auguste Picard, 1916, pp. 
XxxH, 490.) |The biographies of the early Norman dukes composed by 
Dudo of St. Quentin early in the eleventh century constitute the standard 
history of Normandy down to 996 and one of the most ample narratives 
which has reached us for that obscure period of European history 
Warmly defended by its last editor, Jules Lair, Dudo’s work has been 
regarded with increasing suspicion by recent scholars, but a detailed 
critica! examination of the whole has heretofore been wanting. This 
} 


need has now been supplied by M. Prentout, who examines chapter by 


chapter and point by point the problem of Dudo’s sources and com- 
pares his account closely with the statements of annals, sagas, and lives 
of saints. The result is highly damaging for Dudo’s authority. So far 
as his assertions are specific, they can usually be traced to the con- 
temporary annals of northern France, notably Flodoard, which are 
supplemented by elements drawn from popular tradition and the chan- 
sons de gestes, and considerably amplified by Dudo’s sonorous phrases 
in prose and verse. The order of events is confused by biographical 
treatment, and the whole is distorted into a rhetorical panegyric of the 
ancestors of the author’s patron, Duke Richard II. The work contains 
singularly little on Norman life and institutions, even of the author’s 
own time; the lack of personal information is strikingly shown by the 
relative fullness of the account of Richard I. down to 966, where 
Flodoard stops, and the meagre pages on the duke’s later years, respect- 
ing which Dudo might have obtained contemporary knowledge.  Al- 
though used by all subsequent writers, Dudo is not an original source, 
and what he adds to known authorities can be used only with the greatest 
caution. 

Such, in brief, are M. Prentout’s general conclusions, to which the 
reviewer fully subscribes. His volume also contains a series of im- 
portant studies upon various episodes in the history of the tenth century, 
many of which were discussed more briefly in 1911 in his Essai sur les 
Origines du Duché de Normandie (American Historical Review, XVII. 
391). Here and there further documentary evidence could have been 
used to advantage. A charter of Richard II. for St. Ouen expressly 
states that the grants of Rollo and William Longsword were not put in 
writing (Valin, Le Duc de Normandie, p. 145, where minime is mis- 
translated). Charters of Richard I. are so few that one is surprised to 
see no mention of the one for Fécamf (Neustria Pia, p. 208). Refer- 
ence to Liebermann’s Gesetze would have given a later date to Ethelred’s 
privilege to London. The disputed sense of funiculus as a mode of 
dividing land is illustrated in a document of ca. 1024, which makes it 
equivalent to corda (Lot, Etudes sur Saint-Wandrille, no. 9) ; and in this 
| 


connection account should perhaps be taken of the term mans/oth in a 


charter of Robert I. and his uncle Robert for the chapter of Rouen (Le 


| 
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Doubtless English rural life did undergo transformation between these 
years; but Mr. Fordham should have made clear how markedly the 


reconstruction differed from century to century. 


Phe col ble statements that it must be 
used \ caut for instance, to prove that 
friction between lords and peasants after 1066 arose from the latter’s 
claim to be “descendants of the original settlers’, while the former 
laid claim “by right of conquest”; that “during the fifteenth century 
the ma ctur e of cloth in home industries and small factories spread 


throughout England”; that “of the land which had remained open at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the greater part, perhaps two- 
thirds” was enclosed by methods other than act of Parliament (pp. 42, 
79, 123). Simpler subjects, such as the agricultural innovations of the 
eighteenth century or the development of road-building, are more satis- 
factorily treated, while the beginning and the end of the book are better 
than the middle of it. 

H. L. Gray. 


A Short History of Germany. By E. F. Henderson. In two vol- 
umes. Revised edition. (New York, the Macmillan Company, 1916, 


vii, 604.) This new edition is a reprint of the old except 


pp. Xill, 517 
for the fact that it presents 128 pages of additional material which treat 
of the German development between 1871 and 1914. The new material 
reviews the period in question in three chapters devoted respectively to 
political, economic, and social movements. It is quite certain that in no 
general German history in the English language will there be found an 
equal amount of information touching modern Germany. Moreover, 
the information is of a high order, being the result of a close study of a 
vast literature—only partially enumerated in the chapter bibliographies 
—supplemented and corrected by a long residence on the ground. The 
plainly educational intention of the text is enforced by the fact that 
every page, especially in the very important economic and social sec- 


tions, fairly bristles with figures which are convincing without being 


wearisome. Since in the matter of Germany the world seems to be 
divided into friends and foes, it is well to declare at once that the author 
stands with Germany's friends. He may even be called an enthusiast, for 
occasionally his accumulated facts and figures crackle and blaze like the 
fireworks of a national holiday celebration. But there is no waiving of 
the right of criticism and no attempt to conceal difficulties and failures. 
The Polish, Danish, and Alsatian situations, for example, with their very 
questionable governmental methods and their occasional crises are set 
before the reader with fuller detail than is usual even in works that 
specialize in denunciation. Mr. Henderson’s method is to give the data 
which he has collected with a minimum of comment. That, too, was 
essentially his method in the older sections. The result is that while the 


new section is rich in information simply presented and effectively ar- 
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Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, Bulgaria, Norway, and Gr Phe 
size of the print and the general openness of the tables make them easy 
to consult and the book should enter upon a further career of ust 


ness. 


The Tudor Privy Council. By Dorothy M. Gladish. (Retford, 1915 
pp. iii, 148.) The author of t 
account of the organization and of the multifarious activities of the 
English Privy Council under the Tudors. After a short introductory 
chapter upon the development of the Privy Council in the M 
and a sketch of the institution under Henry VII he considers its 
various aspects under Henry VIII. and his childre: 1 whole. One 
after another she discusses such questions as its composition ar 
cedure, its relations to the sovereign and to Parliament, tl ‘ope of its 
work, and finally its numerous subordinate instruments like the C 
of the North and the Court of Star Chamber. In dealing with the or- 
ganization of the Council and with its instruments she 1} added little t 


what has already been written on these matters. Her best opportunit 


for an original contribution lay in those parts of her subject which « 


for such an interpretative effort has not yet « h it t 

ubscribe to that opinion. Meanwhile the genera t grat 
fully welcome the abundant information cf nt-day Germany 
which the author has pressed into a conveniently small cor 
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cern the work of the Council and its relation to the sovereign and to 
Parliament. But these are matters which require for their proper illu- 
mination far wider research than she has been able to undertake. They 
certainly cannot be adequately considered, as she has attempted to con- 
sider them, without reference to the manuscript material in the English 
Record Office, to the Foreign Calendars or to D’Ewes’s Journals of Par- 
liament, to say nothing of such an obvious source of information upon 
the relations of the court to the kingdom at large as the Victoria County 
Histories. 

lhe limited scope of the author’s researches may account in part for 
her errors upon many specific points. It is high time, for instance, that 
sober historians were abandoning the old fiction that Elizabeth played 
with her courtiers but kept her counsel for her statesmen (p. 30), since 
there can be no doubt at all that her three most conspicuous favorites, 
Leicester, Hatton, and Essex, were among the most influential of her 
advisors. It is probably not true to say that Elizabeth frequently sat 
with her Council (pp. 50, 71) and it is certainly wrong to say that the 
principal secretary after the reign of Henry VIII. “ceased to be an 
officer of the household” (p. 35). Nor is it fair to conclude from the 
fact that the Privy Council thought it wise to restrain the recusants at 
the time of the Armada that their loyalty at that crisis is a fable (p. 89). 

In an appendix the author prints an imperfect bibliography of her 
subject. The book lacks an index, it is awkward in size, bound in thin 
paper, and fairly loaded with every description of typographical error. 

Conyers READ. 


Johan De Witt. Door Dr. N. Japikse. [Nederlandsche Historische 
Bibliotheek, IX.] (Amsterdam, Meulenhoff and Company, 1915, pp. 
viii, 358.) This volume is the ninth of the Nederlandsche Historische 
Bibliotheck, edited by Professor H. Brugmans. Its purpose, as stated in 
the introduction, is to make John De Witt and his work better known to 
the Dutch people. Formerly, says the author, such a book would have 
been entitled John De Witt and his Times, “with the result that gen- 
erally the times or the person was slighted... . z As if, too, one could write 
a book about John De Witt without his times!” Without declaring 
that he had accomplished what he himself regards as impossible, one 
cannot avoid remarking that Dr. Japikse saw to it that, in his work, it 
was not “de persoon” that “te kort kwam”. The result is a clear and 
vivid narrative, which moves smoothly and rapidly and which keeps De 
Witt always in the foreground. There is no other picture of the Grand 
Pensionary that can be placed beside it, nor is it likely soon to be sur- 
passed, for, besides being a writer of more than ordinary ability, Dr. 
Japikse’s earlier studies and his work in connection with the new edition 
of De Witt’s correspondence, which Fruin had begun, have shown 
him to be a master of this portion of Holland’s history. However, the 
student of this period will have to supplement Dr. Japikse’s volume with 
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his he has done in a scholarly and able man- 
er. Part I. deals with the history of the river Neva, and with the re- 
lations of Russia and Sweden from the earliest times to the treaty of 
Stolbova in 1617, while part II. is concerned with the history—military, 


political, social, economic, and religious—of Nyenskans from 1617 to 


1703, when it was capiured by the Russians. These volumes were pub- 
9. Part III., just issued by the Academy, contains seventy- 
il documents; most of them are in Swedish, a few in Latin. 


is a passage from the Stora Rimchrénika, describing the 


foundation of Landscrona and the attendant fights with the Rus- 
but the others are nearly all documents of Gustavus 


Adolphus, Christina, and her immediate successors, conferring privi- 


its municipal government, regulating the trade 


1 it to and from Russia, fixing customs duties, or 


relations. One of the latest and most curious 


of the latter is an epistle of the Czars Ivan and Peter to Charles XI., 
168s, about adherents of the Greek church in Ingria and Carelia. 

Since 1850 much new material on the subject has come to light. In 
many respects a better history of the town is C. G. von Bonsdorff’s Nyen 
N kans, in the Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, XVIII. 
504 (Helsingfors, 1891). Hipping’s work, however, still has a cer- 


tain value, to warrant publication by the Academy. 


Social Life in England, 1750-1850. By F. J. Foakes Jackson. (New 


York, the Macmillan Company, 1916, pp. ix, 338.) This book is a com- 
pilation of eight informal and delightful lectures covering a very wide 
range of topics. It is not a history of social life in England, but it does 
not pretend to be. Mr. Jackson simply describes to us a few major 
characteristics of certain sections of English society as portrayed for 
the most part in the writings of a number of popular novelists, poets, and 
clergymen, throughout the wide expanse of a hundred years. 

The lectures upon Wesley, Thackeray, Dickens, and Trollope, while 
refreshing, contain little that is unfamiliar. The three, however, which 
deal with Crabbe, Margaret Catchpole, and Gunning’s Reminiscences of 
Cambridge are filled with a number of picturesque and enlightening in- 
cidents to the majority of us quite unknown and exceedingly useful in 
reconstituting our picture of eighteenth-century England. Crabbe’s early 
experiences as an apprentice in medicine, for instance, and Margaret 
Catchpole’s relations with the smuggler, Laud, are vivid bits of real life; 
and so too might one speak of Gunning’s gossip anent the social strata, 
ranks, and distinctions of Cambridge University. 

The great pity of the book is that there is not more of it. One might 
readily reconstruct a social history upon Mr. Jackson’s model provided 
only it be done far more intensively. The novels of contemporary life 
and manners such as those of Trollope and Disraeli are far more useful 
to the historian than the so-called “ historical novels”. In fact the lat- 
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That nationality is a spiritual force, with little necessary relation to 


language, religion, race, or culture, is true. Whether this spiritual force, 


once it has become organized, is indestructible, is debatable. It may and 
probably will successfully defy force; but it can readily enough change 
volu conditions. Indeed nationality may be merely a tem- 
poral social coh mi < an emotional character based on expediency, 
in short, a belief or faith, in effect equivalent to a nation as defined by 
a London periodical: “ A nation exists where its component atoms be- 


EpWARD KREHBIEL, 


na Law as p is Independent States. Volume I. Peace. 
By Ellery C. Stowell, Associate Professor of International Law in 
Columl University, and Henry F. Munro, Instructor in International 


Law, Columbia University. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1916, pp. xxxvi, 496.) A new case-book for class-room use 


was much needed. Scott's Cases is an invaluable 


doctrine from dicta, and the cases are almost all British and American 
court decisions. The notes to Pitt Cobbett’s excellent volumes may t 


the student too much, while Bentwich’s smaller selection hardly meets 


the needs of the American class-room. In this first volume, cov 
the international relations of peace, the authors have, to a large extent, 
passed over the decisions of the municipal courts in order to pick out 
ruly international cases. Of the 130 selections, ranging in length from 
a dozen lines to twenty-five pages, about one-fourth are arbitral deci- 
sions (nine of them decisions of the Hague Permanent Court), about 


one-sixth decisions of municipal courts, mostly British and American, 


and the rest are diplomatic discussions and settlements largely condensed 


from Moore's /nternational Law Digest. While the selection displays 


a decided catholicity of spirit and an international point of view, it 


lacks pragportion. When all is said and done, the principles of inter- 
national law to be distilled from international arbitration cases are few 


compared with the whole body of the subject. 


lo use the work successfully as a class-room text would require great 
skill on the part of the teacher, who will be glad of the introductory 
suggestions as to the proper use of the book. As a volume of collateral 


readings, it will be welcomed. Some will doubtless be irritated by its 


] 


arrangement. It begins with adjective law, a point of d 


leparture not in 
accordance with the traditional succession of topics in orthodox texts. 
ll find it a somewhat daring, and hence suggestive experiment, 
involving a departure from the old lines. 
The second volume on War and Neutrality will undoubtedly present 


even 2reater proble ms of selection and condensation. ihe success ot the 


first volume arouses curiosity as to the handling of the more dramatic 


and now pressing questions in the second. 


lieve it to be a nation.” 
| 
in international AW 
collectio1 ut in it the untrained reader is often unable to distinguish 
| 
R. 
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lyesha. By K t H | 
Scherl, 1916 2 t 
present war is still far distant, and h | 
ire doomed to ephemeral, there | I 
books, small and unpretentious, whose hi 
ch irly rec onl ble t ( \ in hicl ire th 
the historian. A book of this t i 
Micke, the young officer in command of the landing party S 
Emden, which, left on the small Keeling | en 
r Indian Ocean, succeeded in getting throug] 
to Germany. We are told how this landing part itl t ar 
although well armed, were left behind wh« ” 
the Sidney, how they embarked in a little 100-to1 hooner, the A ? 
3 which they happened to find, and how they sailed as a German 1 
: war eight hundred miles to Padang, on Sumatt nd then cruised 
| three weeks in the vicinity of this island till picl » | G 
tramp-steamer, the Choising. The 4 ha ther nk, and tl 
detachment was safely brought through the 
where the party landed in full view of a French cruise: \iter a he 
welcome by their Turkish companions-in-arms, th 
tinued, alternately in native boats along tl | 
order to avoid the British blockading squa ca ht 
de sert, on which occ ision a rather s¢ riou } 
with hostile Bedouins. At El Ula th 
the detachment to Constantinopl Here M | 
his superior officer, Souchon, in almost the mi rds in which he had 
reported its departure from on board the | ten 1 | 
While generally speaking the 
it differs from the majority in a very marked way he 
of combatants—especially those writt d | 7 
with personal experiences of a member « 
only an infinitesimal part of the forces engaged in a limited area. The 
book of the Ayes/ 1, on the other hand, lescribes in d tail a « rtain epi 
sode, which has its own unity and does not seem { 1 it i 
not so much a record of personal impressions as a h 
tion, even if the human side is the one which receives 1 ttent 
Miicke himself keeps continually in the background, telling us what the 
detachment did, not restricti: yy his rvatior to the com nding offi 


cer. The book is charmingly written, and while far from 1] © trivial 
is told with a humor that makes the best of everything. and reflects thi 


spirit that made possible the cruise. Its historical value is enhanced by 


the fact that the author shows no 
enemies, though he jokingly complains, with a little tr 

that the Dutch destroyer Lynx, failing to recognize the character of the 
Ayesha as a ship of the imperial navy, followed it, to use 


words, “as a policeman would a tramp 


| 
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Friends of France: the Field Service of the American Ambulance 
described by its Members. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1916, pp. xvii, 295.) This volume is too miscellaneous in 
character to give a well-organized and coherent account of the organi- 
zation and nature of the American Ambulance Service but by that very 


miscellaneous character the picture of the expe riences of the devoted 
group who have given themselves to the cause of France gains in vivid- 


ness and reality. There are eleven letters from section leaders, describ- 
ing, among other things, the organization of the service, Dunkirk and 


Ypres experiences, days in Alsace and at Verdun, the establishment of 


a new section, and the events of Christmas Eve, 1915. Among the most 


interesting of the chapters is that entitled the Inspector's L*tter Box, 
consisting of extracts from letters and diaries of the men in the field. 


There are also 


graphs of its members. When the history of the relief measures of the 


ites to the service from various sources and photo- 


present war shall be written the work here depicted will form no small 

part of the whole, yet the greatest value of the present volume lies in its 
I 

portrayal of the spirit that pervades the service rather than in its collec- 

I I 


tion and preservation of facts concerning that service. 


-roceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October, 1915- 
June, 1916. Volume XLIX. (Boston, the Society, pp. xvi, 510.) Of 
the latest volume of the Massachusetts Historical Society’s Proceedings, 


more than one-half is composed of original documents, more than one- 


fourth of records of the society’s meetings, papers relating to its busi- 
ness, or memorials of deceased members; the rest consists of papers 
read at monthly meetings. Of the original documents, much the most 
notable are the letters of Goldwin Smith to Charles Eliot Norton, 1863- 
1872. They are marked by many acute and penetrating observations on 
American politics. Some of them, written from Ithaca in the early 
davs of Cornell University, are invaluable and most entertaining ma- 
terial for anyone who wishes to study the development of a great educa- 
all Cornellians. And, over and above all 

style, the letters awaken admiration by 

so free from prejudice, that the mind of 
and severely trained, discriminating and 


America of Civil War and Reconstruction, 


*s, its nouveaux riches, and its students, with cordial apprecia- 


their merits. Other notable documents are a correspondence 
of Smibert, a Becky-Sharp-like letter of Madame Elizabeth Patterson 
Bonaparte, a body of New England letters on national politics, 1819- 
1831, addressed to John Brazer Davis, and the Southern journal of 
Josiah Quiney, jr., 1773. Of the papers written by members of the 


society, for its meetings, especial mention may be made of Mr. Harold 


Murdock’s Historic Doubts on the Battle of Lexington, Mr. W. A. 
and that of 


Robinson’s paper on the Washington Benevolent Societies 


caustic, could yet view the iia 


> 
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originals, is we think nearlv if not +] 
the most important documents, as { ple 1 
the Pawtuxet Lands and Houses, and the ( t t] riginal 
are photographically reproduced. Mr. Cl 1 thes 
originals by the C. W. Hopkins pla f hor ind 
by a map of modern execution sl ng the « t] nts a t 
Narragansett Bay and the modern bounda f the stat tut i 
i artistic and historical interest are a ¢ 1 drawing of Slat trom 
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the Peckham water-color picture in the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety rooms, and a photograph of Pomham’s Fort as it appears to-day; 
for, strange to say, in the case of the latter the “ earthworks” are still 
visible. We note that tail-pieces to the various chapters are formed 
by tacsimiles of the private seals of local worthies, such as Roger 
Williams, William Harris, Benedict Arnold, William Coddington, and 
others; and that Mr. Chapin calls the patent of 1644 a charter. The 


index is limited to personal names and the edition to 250 copies. 


karly Records of the City and County of Albany and Colony of 
Rensselaerswyck. Volume II. Deeds 3 and 4, 1678-1704. Translated 
from the original Dutch by Jonathan Pearson. Revised and edited by 
A. J. F. van Laer. [New York State Library, History Bulletin 9.] 
(Albany, University of the State of New York, 1916, pp. 438.) For 
this piece of work, persons seriously interested in the writing of New 
York history will owe much to the original translator and the presen 


editor. It consists of original material of a fundamental character, 


made accessible and edited so as to be capable of convenient use for any 
purpose of historical research. A feature of “human interest” con- 
nected with the appearance of this volume is that it is the continuation 
of an enterprise begun half a century ago by the late Professor Jonathan 
Pearsot Mr. van Laer is a native of Holland and thus has an ad- 
vantage over Professor Pearson in the treatment of manuscripts in the 

Dutch language. This is a feature of importance in the present case. 
The introduction makes it clear that these records are important as 
evidence of title of real estate, and as original material for the anti 


quarian and genealogist and for the student of general history. This 


book contains the whole of volume C. of Deeds. Volume D., however, 
was largely in English, and the printed text of the present volume con- 
tains only translations of such instruments as were originally recorded 
in Dutch. The records in the volume before us range in date from 
1678 to 1704. This was the period of transition from Dutch to Eng- 
lish methods of procedure in the transfer of real property. As a result 
of the character and consequences of these changes in procedure (intro- 
duction, pp. 7-10) it is evident that Pearson’s volume I., the diagrams 
of lots in Munsell’s Collections, volume IV. (with Mr. van Laer’s 
caution in mind), this volume, II., and the original records themselves 
must be used together and in relation to each other. 

To one investigating on an intensive scale the introduction points out 
some interesting facts. For example, from its early settlement Albany’s 
streets and lots were “laid out in quite methodical fashion” by ex- 
perienced surveyors. This policy was “in line with the fact that under 
the Roman-Dutch law the title to the street was vested in the govern- 
ment” (introduction, p. 12). Again, “a much larger number of settlers 
than is generally supposed came from parts of Europe outside of the 


Netherlands, particularly from East Friesland, Oldenburg, and the 


I. B. R. 
\ & 
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duchies of Schleswig-Holstein”, this fact probably accounting for th 
* call to Albany in 1009 of the Rev. Jac ybus labrit us, tl e first | iinera 


minister in the province” (introduction, p. 1 Ir 


duction and notes do him the greatest credit as reviser 


Beliefs and Iuperstil Pe By lw n 
Miller Fogel, Ph.D. (Philadelphia, Americana Germanica Press, 1915, 
pp. iv, 387.) [Americana Germanica Monograph Series The « 
piler of this interesting collection has well succeeded in his purpose of 
collecting and preserving the folk-lore of a class that has contributed 
much to American life. The largest of the heretofore printed col- 
lections does not exceed one hundred and fifty. The present collection 
numbers in all 2085 statements of superstitions and lie 
ing almost every p 
sylvania Germans. These are presented first in the original, with al 
its dialectal peculiarities, and with note of 
stitions were found to exist, and then in translation, wherein the aim has 
been to reproduce the content of the text rather than its grammar. Thi 
work has been made more valuable by the addition of parallels or cor 
relates which were found in various European libraries or gathered by 


word of mouth in the distinctive Pennsylvania German counties \1 


now Many superstitions in the coliect ri 


attempt was made to ascerta 
had a British, or German, or common origin. As would be expected, 
the conclusion is reached that it is impossible to measure the influence 
of British superstition (including the Irish and Scottish) upon th 
Pennsylvania Germans. Less than one hundred items in the book 
are set down as of purely British origin, 
common to both Great Britain and Germany, whereas over 1400 have 
German correlates. About twenty per cent. of the whole number ar 
noted as indigenous to Pennsylvania Germai ul. In the introduction, 
the author gives a concise account of the Pen: lvama Germat and a 
general review of their superstitions, and tra the more get 


from their sources 


French Memories ¢ kighteenth-Century America By Charles H 


Sherrill. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sor I9I15, pp. Xii, 325.) 


Though the contemporary social and e mic records 1 | 

a far truer pi of the life of our revolutionary ancestors, th 
could hardly give us a more pleasant or cl ible one than th £ 
patchwork of French travellers’ opinions. Most Frenchmen c yan 
American Utopia which Abbé Raynal’s history or their own entl ust 
imaginations had conjured up and given a local habitatior Som 
them were disillusioned, but many ¢ ed to S city ha 
was merely crudity, innocence in ignorance, and primitive virtues whet 


there was merely frontier lack of the means for indulging 
vice. If the golden visions of America: ( 
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change upon nearer view, an unalterable charity for these Republican 

patriots, whose cause France had embraced, made excuses for the 
present, and merely projected the imagined virtues into a later heroic 
] 


generation which would surely arise when independent America attained 


Mr. Sherrill is mistaken in supposing that he has produced an his- 


torical work, for he has merely gathered in a very agreeable form a 


fairly well-organized lot of quotations from naturalists, diplomats, mili- 
tary officers, exiles, and cultivated travellers who reveal the truth rather 


more by unconscious testimony about the customs and traditions and 

prejudices of their native land than by reliable observations upon the 

American society which they try to describe. There is not the slightest 

effort by Mr. Sherrill to criticize these views, but merely a laudable 

attempt to analyze and smoothly reorganize the opinions in some 
f 


seventy-five memoirs and books of travel which have been assiduously 


assembled not only from libraries, but by a diligent search in French 
archives. Grouped under subjects like dancing, music, etiquette, dress, 
courtship, drink and toasts, physical traits, city and country life, there 
is some three-fourths of the book which does not concern matters 
usually discussed in serious history. The rest, treating of American 
education, religious habits, the learned professions, trade, manufacture, 
and labor, might with proper critical handling become important ma- 
terials for the study of the life of our forefathers. There are no 
references, but there is a good bibliography, and a few comparisons 
seem to indicate that the numerous quotations are carefully made. 
C. H. Van Tyne. 


Vount Vernon: Washington’s Home and the Nation’s Shrine. By Paul 
Wilstach. (New York and Garden City, Doubleday, Page, and Com- 
pany, 1916, pp. xvi, 301.) This addition to the already great mass of 
Washingtoniana justifies itself. The interest in Washington is such that 
the smallest details concerning him have value. All the material facts 
respecting the estate, the mansion house and its outlying buildings and 
grounds are here, and the story of the struggle to preserve the home of 
Washington is well told. The illustrations are good and exceptionally 
interesting. The book will amply satisfy the general reader and Mount 
Vernon pilgrim. An undeveloped critical faculty, however, betrays the 
author at times into historical exaggeration that makes the volume un- 
even. Where the matter is confined to the strict facts respecting Mount 
Vernon, the book merits ungrudging praise; but, unfortunately, Mr. 
Wilstach has heavily interlarded the story of the estate with an amount 
of biographical material of the illustrious owner which, however ex- 
cusable, is too often an unnecessary strain upon the historian’s patience. 
For the period just before the Revolution, Washington’s political ac- 
tivity is described (p. 115) in ‘the mass of correspondence rolling out 
of Mount Vernon library to every corner of the clustering colonies”. 


It would be difficult to mention three men in the colonies, outside of 


her natural destiny. 
5 


It is unreflecting entl hat « 
tion with he g¢ 
solves with “the i i 
find also many of th ! it 
the statuesque « tl \ 
graph (p. 21) in defens« 
Weems’s s 
tailed with mat ( t s 
of original authorities is a seri de fe Yet 
of sincere painstaking. It is cl 
are certainly not those of the heart , 
V 1ajcs dé 1 


Documentos del Archivo General de India Ss la). By P. Otto M 
O.F.M. (Seville, Imprenta de San Antonio, 19 pp. 209 ry 
consists mail ly of documents print 1 from manuscript ( 


three legajos in the Archivo General de Indias, at Seville. It conta 


some welcome additions to the printed original material for the 1 
of the northern frontier of New Spain. Most of tl | ts, h 


been known hitherto, and have 


in manuscript form, while more than half of them, counting pages, have 


ever, have 


actually been printed one or more tim 


The first two groups do not concern N Mexico, | N » J 
Coahuila, and Texas, instead. Transcrij 
the Bolton Collection. Gri records t S 


Maria de los Dolores, San Juan Bautista, S$ rancisco Solar nd §$ 


Bernardo by the Queretaro Franciscans (1698-1; ~ aoe th 4 


Groups III.—VII. concern the exploratior f Fathers | lante, D 
minguez, and Garcés in New Mexico and 
or quite all have been available in manuscript in the Bancroft Collection, 
while no. VI. (I¢scalante’s diary of 177¢ 
diary of 1775-1776), comprising m 
already been printed in both Spanish and [1 Mor f no. II] 
Father Maas gives only an abstract. TI 
of Garcés is printed in Chap1 
opposite page 364. The two 
Franciscan missions in New Spain in 178 

The introduction consists of quoted 


citonario Geogrdfico-Histort and from M 1. Father M 


hence many mispri 
becomes “ Fonscuber 


leros becomes 
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Virginia, with whom Washington cor tw 
diary of the journey of Fathers Olivares and | t ntral Te: 
in 1709. 
5 dently not minutely conversant with the field which the docume 
lescateros , etc. 
HERBERT I. B N 


COMMUNICATION 


December 1916. 
MANAGING Epitor OF THE American Historical Review: 
Doctor Jameson: 

In your letter forwarded to me in the field, and inclosing proof-sheet 
of criticism in July number, of my review of The Fighting Cheyennes 
in April number, you state that the criticism came to you too late to give 
opportunity for reply in your July number. Since my return to Wash- 
ington ill health and other causes have delayed attention to the matter. 
Some points, however, seem to demand attention, even though belated. 

Of the celebrated Forsyth fight in 1868 the author says in his re- 
joinder—* the scouts, with repeating arms, fought behind breastworks, 
while the Indians, three-fourths of whom were armed with bows and 
arrows, fought on the bare prairie, without any cover”. The fact is 
that the “ breastworks”’ were holes dug out in the sand by the scouts 
with their knives while lying flat on the ground after the fight began, 
while the Indians kept their families, tipis, and horses, and formed their 
lines for the charge, behind the shelter of the hills which stand back from 
the stream. A large part of them, possibly the majority, carried fire- 


arms, guns and ammunition forming part of the regular treaty issue. 


In fact, rifles, revolvers, and ammunition had been issued to these same 
Indians by the agent at Fort Larned only the month before. Yet with 
every horse shot down and half their own number either killed or dis- 
abled these fifty-three white men held off ten times as many mounted 
Cheyenne warriors for eight days until relieved by reinforcements. 
This battle of the Arikaree Fork has been so often written up that it 
seems almost superfluous to give references. The reviewer’s authorities 
include, besides printed sources, personal information of the scout Stil- 
well, who crept through the lines at night and brought reinforcements, 
and of Roman-nose Thunder, who rescued the mortally wounded Chey- 
enne leader under fire. 

As to the account of the celebrated Medicine Lodge treaty of Oc- 
tober, 1867, it is stated in the book (page 263) that Jesse Chisholm, a 
halfbreed Cherokee, “ was to interpret for the Kiowas and Comanches,” 
and that after a treaty had been concluded with these tribes “ apparently 
the Cheyennes did come in and sign, though definite information as to 
this is lacking” (page 265). As to the first point, the interpreter for 
the Kiowa and Comanche was Philip McCusker, as shown by the official 
treaty record. Chisholm was interpreter at an earlier treaty in 1865. 


[he author has simply confused two events. For the second point, the 


tt and alleged lack of information as to the presence of the Cheyenne 
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approach with yelling and firing of gu having frequent t1 ( 
it at the sun dance and on other occa 

tribes or bands pre duced no such impres 

that of the Cheyenne, as described by th § tor | and 


Major Stouch, the latter a veterat r of tl 


looking fo ry 
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later years twice agent for the Cl 
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equipment of a possible enemy « 

any original error would certainly have 

quent friendly interchange of reminiscence th tl ime | 

in after years as their agent. As every old sold kt tl Id-style 
muzzle-loader of the Civil War wa rved 

which the end was bitten off before loading 1 the char xploded 
means of a percussion cap. The compulsory usé h cartridges 11 
India led to the Sepoy rebellion of 1857, ten years before Medicine 
Lodge. Moreove r, the breech-loading rifle ind ti M 

cartridge were invented, patente 1, nd to e extent 1 in the 
United States army before the Civil War. On January 2 67, by com- 
mand of General Hancock, in charg the Dey 

orders were issu d forbiddi 


to the Indians of the upper Arkansas River 1 n, and stat that the 


were already supplied in quantities greatlv bey 1 their hut o ne 
sities, and to such extent that “a large body of them wa np ng 
one of our posts a few davs since, each ind ] ' 


of them three revolvers, and many of thet rmed th the latest im 
proved carbines, and supplied with large quant f ami tion”. S 


far back as 1857 Colonel Sumner had an engagement in western K 


up in regular line of battle, “all mount: 


them had rifles and revolvers” 
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the French Red Cross organization, died in November, aged eighty 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


il meeting of the Association takes place in Cincinnati, De- 
ist before the issue of these pages. Copies of the firs 
rramme, and the re t of the committee on nomi- 
mailed to all met s on November 29. In the business 
ted, the t ror SI W ibe the 
‘ ) he Committee of Ni r the amend- 
rize essay, The Leveller Movem by Dr. Theodore C 
expected to < ir in January. Volume I. of the Annual 
yI4 ich lication at the ¢ ert t Printing Of- 
Matteson’s General Index to all Papers and Reports, 1884 t 
e, is nearly ready in manuscript, to be printed as volume I] 
port f gis, a lume, is in gall of. | 
besides several ] rs read at the last annual meeting, re- 
he state archives of California and Vermont. 


ber. Professor Edward Krehbiel of Stanford University was 


t for the ensui vear 
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ry} S es l there not be completed il that date, 
final report of the general editor of the series, who has con- 


om 1904 to the present time, has been rendered to the 
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acific Coast Branch met at San Diego in the concluding days 


irquis Charles Jean Melchior de Vogiié, member of the krench 


and president of the Société de l’Agriculture de Francs 


and of 


seven, 


1 diplomatic and other public services, he was chiefly noted for 


1 the Christian archaeo 


logy of Syria and Palestine, beginning 


ises de la Terre Sainte (1860); but in 1888 he published a 


book on Villars, and in 1900 the correspondence of the Duc de Bourbon 


of the same period with the Duc de Beauvilliers. 


Count Ugo Balzani died in Rome on February 


sixty-eight 


27, 1916, at the 


age ot 


His chief work was his notable edition of the Regesto di 


Farfa, but he is best known to English readers through his book on The 


Early Chi 


lers of Italy (1883). 
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School Exhibit in History at Newark, by Dr. D. C. Knowlton. A list of 


thirty existing history teachers’ associations gives a vivid notion of the 


expansion of the work of historical education. 


Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge has, from his study of the history of 


] + 


philosophy, arrived certain conclusions concerning history, which he 


Purpose of History, published by Columbia Uni- 


has embod 
versity (pp. vii, 89). 


Press is soon to publish a volume of essays 


The Ox 
entitled Progress and History, arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin. 
\mong otl contributions the volume contains Progress in Prehistoric 
Times by R. R. Marett, Progress and Hellenism by F. M. Stawell, and 
Progress in the Middle Ages by Rev. A. J. Carlyle. 

In the series entitled Nations’ Histories, published by the Frederick 


\. Stokes Company, W. T. Waugh has contributed a volume on Ger- 
many, F. H. Davis one on Japan, and G. E. Slocumbe one on Poland. 
Among the fall announcements of Messrs. Putnam is France, Eng- 


land, and European Democracy, 1215-1017, by Charles Cestre. 


Vagna Carta and Other Addresses, by Dr. William D. Guthrie, in- 
cludes a sses on the Mayflower Compact, the Eleventh Amendm« 
Nominating Conventions, etc. (Columbia University Press). 

In the Cambridge Manuals f Science and Literature (Cambridge 


University Press) Mr. H. G. Addis is soon to publish The Printed Baok, 
a history of printing. 

The paper of Professor Milledge L. Bonham, jr., entitled Recent 
History: to what Extent to the Exclusion of Other History, which 
appears in vol. VIII. of the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, is reprinted as University Bulletin, no. 8, of th 
Louisiana State University. 

The American Jewish Historical Society, holding its twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting in New York on April 22 and 23, intends to signalize this 
anniversary by organizing an American Jewish Historical Exhibition, 
to embrace portraits, engravings, manuscripts, books, and other matter 
of interest for the history of the Jews in America. The chairman of 
the special committee on the exhibition is Mr. Leon Huhner, 52 William 
Street, New York City. 

Professor W. W. Rockwell has prepared a critical bibliography of 
Armenia including both books and articles. As the compiler expects 
shortly to issue a second edition of the pamphlet he will be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions. Copies of the list may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


The leading Dutch historical society, the Historisch Genootschap, has 


just brought out a new edition of its authoritative code of rules for the 


| 


of Downside Abb x] ts th 
1 
and of the Cath c Ierarch I 


the Propaganda, desc: the t | 
later, are also presente 

[he October number the toria 
which that jour: conclude 1 highly succes first 
three particular] xcellent I g¢ histori urticl 
Professor Tenney rank, “ Rome, Marseilles, and Carthage’, a paper 
read at the last meeting of tl \merican H rical A ry 


by Professor | 


the Confederate States 


In the October number of the Jow FN listory C. ] ierre 


fives an account of the work of the Society for tl Propagatio1 the 

Gospel among the negroes 1n the colonies: Alice Dunbar-N 

the first part of an interesting paper on the { | 


Louisiana; W.T. McKinney an article on the Def 


in Kentucky in 1861; and J. Kunst summarizes the ret 


. Gage on negroes in Guatemala in the seventeenth ntury. The « r 
extracts from the chief travellers in English America, of the latter part 


of the eighteenth century, their observatio1 f ive! | the negro 
This number completes volume I. of a very cr 


deservit su 


+} 1 1; , \ Vial \ 
tnree ieading ed S are I \ ind 


Genera 153 
putting into print of manuscript historical document t 
l uigeven va Histori > De ‘ 1 
The Princeton | ersity Press ha 
The Evolution G rnments and Laws, by Steph 
A short history of some of the pr al 
affects neutrals is given in G. W I ()r Laz sea 
published by Messrs. Black 
The Dirit 
, naeum, 1915, pp. Xii, 2 t 
as well as of international law 
ing the Conquistadores”, presents an articl 
reviewing the Rev. Dr. Zahm’s three 1 nt S 
Mrs. Margaret Brent Dow1 treats of “ The A t 
Capitol Hill at Wasl ngt l l 
Bishop Corrigan continues ] ! 
hierarchy of his church in the United Sta ! 
Conduct of Operat the 
spring of 1796; and one by Professor R. P. Brooks, on Conse n in 
port 
The first number of a new Russian historical journal Is- 
ritchesk Zl {7 I S to ap] ir al t th first I i The 
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Petrograd. They will be assisted by a group of able scholars, among 
them being Professors A. S. Lappo-Danilevskii and G. V. Vernadsku. 
N , hy a Cs I pec od Calis P. Ovel I I VJ yee aans 


l’'Histoire (Revue Hebdomadaire, September 30); C. Diehl, La Lutte 


pou l ( Re des Deux Mondes, September 16); J. H. 
Robinson, WVhat is Nat il Spirit? (Century, November); J. Lailler, 
Rey Hebdor 1ad meptel 30) 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
General review: G. Glotz, Histoire Grecque, 1911-1914, IV. (Revue 
September ) 

\ n, reproduction, and translation of a hundred tablets 

I ( m of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes of Paris by Dr. G 
Contenau is | hed under the title Contribution a l’Histoire Econ- 
01 mma (Paris, Champion, 1915, pp. xliii, 162), as the 219th 
\ ] I ) t] Jue dé le des fiautes Etu § 


An error was made in our last number, in a reference to a volume 


by Mr. G. A. Harrer, now of the University of North Carolina. The 


Chambéry, Imp. Chambérienne, 1916, pp. 103) is by Dr. A. Piganiol. 


\ volume of Studi Romani e Bizantini (Rome, Tip. dell’ Accademia dei 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. G. McCurdy, The Dawn of 
Art: Cave Paintings, Engravings, and Sculptures (Art and Archaeology, 
\ugust); J. H. Breasted, Studio of an Egyptian Portrait Sculptor in the 
Fourteenth Century B. C. (tbid., October-November) ; H. M. Wi 
The Date of the Exodus (Bibliotheca Sacra, July); F. M. T. Bohl, 
Ausgewihlte Keilschrifttexte aus Boghaz-Kéi umschrieben und erklart 


(Theologisch Tijdschrift, L. 2, 4); J. de Morgan, Les Débuts du Peuple 


Arménien dans Histoire (Mercure de France, September 1) ; P. Cloché, 


Les Trois Mille et la Restauration Démocratique a@ Athénes en 403 


(Revue des Etudes Grecques, January); G. Corradi, La Fine del Regno 


dt Seleuco Nicatore, Il. (Revista de Filologia e di Istruzione Classica, 
luly); J. L. Heiberg, Le Role d’Archiméde dans le Développement des 


Sctences Exactes (Scientia, August); P. Huvelin, Une Guerre d’Usure 
lans  Antiquité, la Deuxiéme Guerre Punique (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
October 15); E.-Ch. Babut, L’Adoration des Empereurs et les Origines 
de la Persécution de Dioclétien (Revue Historique, November); H. 
Gummerus, Det Romerska Rikets Undergang, Olika Meningar om dess 


Orsaker (Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, June). 


V. N. Beneshevitch and S. V. Rozhdestvenskii of the University of 
title should read: Studies in the History of the Roman Province of 
Syria (Princeton, University Press, 1915). 

\ thesis on L’/mpoét de Capitation sous le Bas-Empire Romain 
Lincei, 1915, pp. 319) is by L. Cantarelli. 

ivi 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Professor Ephraim Emerton of Harvard University is preparing a 
volume entftled The Beginnings of Modern Europe, intended as a con- 
tinuation of his Medieval Europe, published in 1894 and his /ntroduction 


to the Study of the Middle Ages published in 1888. 


Under the title El lave de 1774. 1775 (Madrid, Clasica Espajiola, 
1916, pp. 575), E. Pacheco y de Leyva has studied Spanish relations to 
the suppression of the Society of Jesus from Spanish documents. 


Centenary contributions to the Waterloo literature include Capt. 


\. F. Becke, Napoleon and Wat » (London, Kegan Paul, 1915, 2 

Callet icl } Nitkerl ( ich pp 
207 liferee. Van Schi } t Wate \ mber 


§75 (Amsterdam, Van Holkema, 1915, pp. viii, 240); and 
Karl von Moiler, Der Feldzug 1815 (Vienna, Verlag fir Vaterlandische 
Literatur, 5, pp. 159). 


} 


brought together and edited a collection 


Dr. Coleman Phillipson has 


of treaties of peace of the last hundred years, entitled T/i 


Termination 
of War and Treatics of Peace (Fisher Unwin). The editor studies the 
preliminary stages of treaty-making as well as the provisions of treaties 
actually ratified. 

Professor Clarence Perkins of Ohio State University has compiled 
for the use of students An Outline of Recent European History, based 
on Hazen’s #urope since 1815 and the second volume of Hayes’s Polit- 
ical and Social History of Modern Europe, with many suggestions for 
additional reading. The Outline extends to August, 1916. 


1° 


European relations with Africa have been studied and discussed by J. 


Bécker in Historia de Marruecas, Apuntes para la Historia de la Pene- 
tracién Europea, y principalmente de la Espanola en el Norte de Africa 
(Madrid, Ratés, 1915, pp. 590); by E. Rouard de Card in La Turqute et 
le Protectorat Francais en Tunisie, 1881-1913 (Paris, Pedone, 1916) ; 
and by Pierre-Alype in L’Ethiopie et les Ambitions Allemandes (Paris, 
Berger-Levrault, 1916). 

The lectures which Professor Archibald C. Coolidge of Harvard 
University gave at the University of Virginia last year on the Barbour- 
Page Foundation, on “The Origin and Formation of the Triple Alli- 
ance’, are soon to be published as a book. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Laderchi, La Battaglia di For- 
novo, 6 Luglio 1495 (Nuova Antologia, September 16); M. C. Piccioni, 
L’Ordre de Malte et la Corse (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXX. 
2); E. Boutroux, La Paix de Westphalie, 24 Octobre 1648 (Revue Heb- 
domadaire, October 14); E. Griselle, De Berlin a Constantinople: un 
Echec Diplomatique de Louis XIV. en 1650 (Revue des Etudes Histo- 


ance F ranco-Russe My 


riques, July); G. Fagniez, Les Antécédents de l’Alli 


les Avances d’FElisabeth Petrovna et les Préventions Francatses, 1741I- 
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1762 (Revue Hebdomadaire, August 19 M. Lasso d i \ 
Duque de Havri y § VWiston en J pana } f 
chivos, Bibliotecas \ Muse J i iry May) 


tione dell’ Istria nel 1707 (Nuova Antologia, August 16); W. 5S. R 
son, The Juntas ISOS ft 
Review, October); J. Duhen 
(Revue de Paris, August 15, September 1, 15) \ ha eee la lrof 
gande Scolaire Allemande a lEtra mt ct f int la rre 
(Revue des Sciences Politiques, August uperial- 
isme Economique et la Sostaldemokrat Politique Intert1 
tionale, July). 

THE GREAT WAR 

The Macmillan Company, in a large volun f 12 us resents 
under the title Official Diplomatic Docun 
oT the leur pean ar, a coll cl th itt he tl 
subject printed hitherto in the various-colored books of the difterent 
belligerent countries. Six hundred pages of text, carefully «¢ 
Professor Edmund von Mach of Harvard University, are first presente 
in English, in chronological order of days and r 
betical order of governments. These are followed by photographic 
reproductions of the official editions of the documents lue, White 
Yellow, etc., books) put forth by the government he utility of th 
collection to students is aj parent. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ments of t ’ 
study of the battle of the Marne, military details occupying the 
portion of the book. 

A volume with an introduction by Geor: Cain irs the title J 
Grande Guerre, 1014-I191I-, 1 grapl 
vers (Paris, Emile-Paul, 1916 The volume « 
of the war to the close of 1915, while two more volumes for the bibliog 


raphy to the same date are promised in the near 1 


The thirteenth volume of Guerre de 1914, | i 5 O 
Textes Législatifs et Réglen taires (Paris, Dalloz, 191 compr 
documents through September 15, 1916 ry compilation by C. H 
Huberich and A. Nicol-Speyer of German Legtslatioi r tl] ccupied 
Territori S OT Belgium (th H Nijh extel d to Decen 
ber 31, 1915, in the fifth volume, which contains an index to 
five volumes. The texts are given in the original German, Frencl r 
Flemish. The third volume of the Recu Documents 1 res au 
“ Bulletin Officiel” du Ministére de la G ynant sp 
ment la Période des Hostilités du 2 Aout j (Paris, Charl iu- 
zelle, 1916) extends through July 31, Igr¢ The M try 

ffairs has published Documents Officiels 1 t a la Guer 1 
1915, 1916: les Allemands a Li et 


Hachette, I9I10), which deals with the de portatio! I \pril ) 
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I t volu of La Guerre e 1914, Recue le I 
téressant le Droit International (Paris, Pedone, 1916) contains 379 docu- 
ments and an introduction by P. Fauchille. A second volume was 

ar in December. The same writer has furnished the 
ntrodu 1 to the first volume of Jurisprudence Francaise en Matiére 

P) > Maritimes, Recueil de Décisions, suivi des Textes intéressant 
le Droit International Maritime publiés par la France pendant la Guerre 

os ) Professor Antoine Pellet has pudi hed a vi me on 
La ( } lctu € ét i t des Gens (ibid.), and Professor Louis 
Rolland, « Les Pratiques de la Guerre Aérienne dans Conflit de 1914 
et lel s Gens (il ) 


\ German diplomat and student of international law, W. Krauel, has 
published Neutralitit, Neutralisation, und Befreiung im Volkerrecht 
(Munich, Duncker and Humblot, 1915, pp. xi, 97). R. Moulin has 
studied conditions and the movement of opinion relating to the war, in 
neutral countries, in La Guerre et les Neutres (Paris, Plon, 1916, vol. 2 


pp. 111, 400). A volume by T. W 


pp. R. Scott relates to War Time and 
Peace in Holland (London, Heinemann, 1915). 


Abbé G. Arnaud d’Agnel has published two volumes on Benoit XV. 
et le Conflit Européen (Paris, Lethielleux, 1916, pp. iv, 338, iv, 396) 
which carry the narrative to May, 1916. He promises further volumes 
for later developments. L. Lacroix is publishing a series of pamphlets 
on Le Clergé et la Guerre de 1914 (Paris, Bloud and Gay) of which 


s with Cardinal Mercier and the eleventh with the clergy 


The noting of historical parallels to events in the Great War is a 


pastime to which Professor A. Aulard has given himself in La Guerre 


Actuelle com) tée par Histoire, Vues et Impressions au Jour le Jour, 
1914-1916 (Paris, Payot, 1916, pp. xi, 256), and André Fribourg, in La 


Guerre ct le Passé: les “ Lecons” de l' Histoire (Paris, Alcan, 1916). 
With.the French in France and Salonika, by Richard Harding Davis 


ts of letters written from France, Greece, Serbia, and 


e months of 1915 and the first month of 1916. 


\miens, St. Dié, Arras, Chalons, Nancy. 


fashion described the impressions he gained. 


Mr. Sydney A. Moseley, a war correspondent with the Gallipoli ex- 


lition, has described his experiences in The Truth about the Dar- 


danelles (Cassell, pp. 275). 


Because books relating to the war on the eastern front are scarce, 
special interest attaches to John Morse, Un Anglais dans l Armée Russe, 
Dix Mois de Guerre en Pologne, Aott 1914-Mai 1915 (Paris, Hachette, 
1916), and to O. C. Taslauanu, Trois Mois de Campagne en Galicte, 
Carnet de Route d’un Transylvanien Officier dans Armée Austro- 


Hongroise (Paris, Attinger, 1916). 
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I retie, tile I ulle de Dou ef j 1s, tobre IQId tobre I rs 
(Paris, Perrin, 1916) is by H. René. The number of the magazine La 
Renaissance for September 2, 1916, is made up of articles relating to the 


retreat from Charleroi, the battle of the Ourcq, the battle of the Marne, 
and to General Gallieni. 
Observations on various phases of the war in France are recorded in H. 


de Noussanne, Journal d'un Bourgeots de Senlis ( Paris, Fontemoing, 1916, 


pp. vii, 260) ; P. Laboureyras, La Destruction d’une Cité Picarde et d'une Ba- 
siligue Martale, la Ville d’Albert avant et pendant la Guerre, 1914-1915 
(Amiens, Grau, 1915, pp. vi, 151); A. Fribourg, Les Martyrs d’Alsace 
et de Lorraine, d'aprés les Débats des Conseils de Guerres Alle- 
mands (Paris, Plon, 1916, pp. 194); Noélle Roger, Le Cortége des Vic- 


times, les Rapatriés d’Allemagne, 1914-1916 (Paris, Perrin, 1916); J. 
Boubée, Parmi les Blessés Allemands, Aotit-Décembre 10914 (Paris, Plon, 
1916, pp. ili, 308); Commandant E. Vedel, Nos Marins a la Guerre, sur 
Mer et sur Terre (Paris, Payot, 1916); J. Mont, La Défense Nationale 
et notre Parlement (Paris, Perrin, 1916, pp. 288); and J. Destrée, Les 
Socialistes et la Guerre Européenne (Paris, Van Oest, 1915). A French 
observer in England, J. M. Crazannes, is the author of L’Empire Britan- 
nigue et la Guerre Européenne, Lettres d’Angleterre (Paris, Belin, 
IQI0O). 

\ volume entitled La Guerre et la Vie Economique (Paris, Alcan, 
1916, pp. 310) contains addresses on the relations to the conduct of the 
war, of agriculture by D. Zolla, of aviation by P. E. Flandin, of the 
merchant marine by P. de Rousiers, of the colonies and Morocco by ‘3 
Chailley, of the metal industries by R. Pinot, and of national finances 
by A. Liesse. 

L’Hommage Francais (Paris, Bloud and Gay, 1916) is the general 
title of a series of a dozen pamphlets in which leading French states- 
men and authors endeavor to explain to the French public the part 
played by the several allied nations and their colonies in the conduct of 
the war. Further issues are promised which will include articles on 


several aspects of France’s own part in the prosecution of the war. 


Several members of the French Academy have made notable contri- 
butions to the literature of the war. Aside from the directly political 
and historical writings by Lavisse, Hanotaux, and Charmes which have 
been mentioned from time to time, note may be made of A I’Arriére, 
Aott, 1014-Aotit, 1915 (Paris, ¢ Nlendorff, 1916) by F. Masson; of Dia- 
logues de Guerre (Paris, Fayard, 1916, pp. 286) by H. Lavedan; and of 
the several volumes under the general title, L’Ame Francaise et la 
Guerre (Paris, Emile-Paul, 1915-1916) and Les Traits Eternels de la 
France (ibid., 1916) by Maurice Barres. Some have embodied their 
observations and experiences in the form of the novel, such as Bourru, 
Soldat de Vauquois (Paris, Perrin, 1916) by Jean des Vignes Rouges, 


a French army officer. A native of Frankfort-on-the-Main, now an 


Great Britain and ty eland 


exile in Switzerland, Edward Stilgebauer, has 
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(Revue des Sciences Politiques, \ugust 15) n Ut 
Front de France (Revue de Paris, August 1, 15, Sey 

Le Goffic,. Les Marais de Saint-Gond, 1 

September 1); H. Bordeaux, Un Episode de la Victoir 
Derniers Jours du Fort de Vaux (ibid., October 1, 15 ( 


terre, Le Front Italien, 1015-1016 bid., October 1); C 


Campagne Coloniale: sur le Chemin de Bagd i Septer 


Blanchard, Front d’Asie ( Revue de Paris, August 15) ; ¢ 
L’Unité d’Action sur l’Unité de Front (ibid., S ptember 
taux, Théorie de la Bataille des Frontiéres (Revue Hebd 
22); Contre-Amiral Degouy, Les Opérat 


des Deux Mondes, October 15). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The October number of History (the organ of the Hist 
ation) contains a paper by Professor A. F. Pollard, edit 
nal, on the Growth of an Imperial Parliament; the comp! 
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Constantia Maxwell’s paper on the Colonization of Ulster; and an 
article on Ludlow, presented as a study in local history, by Dr. J. E. 
Morris. 

The Manorial Society, 1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, London, E. 
C., has reprinted the first edition, 1510, of the Modus tenendi Cur’ 
Baron’ cum Visu Franci Plegii, together with translations and an intro- 
ductory note by Charles Greenwood. The British Museum copy from 
which this reprint is made is believed to be unique. 

Miss Ethel B. Sainsbury’s Calendar of the Court Minutes of the 
East India Company has in the most recent volume covered the years 
1655-1659 (Clarendon Press). 

The Letters of John Wes y; edited by the Rev. George Eayrs ( Hod- 
der and Stoughton), contains some letters hitherto unpublished. 

The Oxford University Press has issued a brief study of British 
Colonial Policy, 1783-1915, by C. H. Currey. 

Mr. FE. S. Roscoe, registrar of the admiralty division of the High 
Court of Justice, has completed a Life of Lord Stowell, Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty from 17098 to 1828, which traces the develop- 
ment of British prize law to the present day. Messrs. Methuen are to 
publish the volume. 

Cambridge University Press has published a biography of Henry 
Dundas, Viscount Melville, by J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 

Miss Mary F. Sandars, in The Life and Times of Queen Adelaide 
(Stanley Paul), in addition to her study of the queen describes certain 
minor influences opposed to Reform. 

The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell has, in a style comparable with 
that of McCarthy's Portraits of the Sixties, prepared Portraits of the 
Seventics (Fisher Unwin), containing reminiscences of Gladstone, 
Beaconsfield, Parnell, and others. 

From Sail to Steam (repeating regrettably the title of Admiral Ma- 
han’s well-known volume) is a volume of naval recollections covering 
the years 1878-1905 by Admiral C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald (London, 
Jenkins). 

\. Legris has written Saint Laurent O'Toole (Saint Laurent d’Eu), 
Archevéque de Dublin, 1128-1180 (Rouen, Cacheux, 1914, pp. ix, 152). 

The first volume of a History of the Irish Dominicans, by M. H. 
MacInerny (Dublin, Browne and Nolan, 5 vols.) has appeared, dealing 
with Jrish Dominican Bishops, 1224-1307, and containing many docu- 
ments here first published. 

Recent Irish history may gain some side-lights from The Reminis- 
cences of the Right Hon. Lord O’Brien (of Kilfenora), Lord Chief 


Justice of Ireland. 
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The Irish rebellion of 1916 is the subject of two volumes issued by 
Messrs. Maunsel, A History of the /rish Ret by W. B. Wells and 
N. Marlowe, and The Jnsurrection in Dubl y James Stephens 


Among forthcoming volumes in the Cambrid Va 


and Literature is one on the history of Australia by J. W. Gri 


British government publications: Calenda Ing \/ 
neous (Chancery), 2 vols., 1219-1349; Ca lay t Patent Rolls 


Henry VII., II., 1494-1509; Calendar of State Pap 706 


1708, ed. Cecil Headlam. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. H. Firth, 7/ 
Foreign Policy (Quarterly Review, October Caroline A. |. Skeel 
Canary Company (English Historical Review, October); L. M.S 
Purveyance in England under Elizabeth (Journal of litical | 
October); E. R. Turner, Committees the | ( 
(English Historical Review, October); H. Clement, #/ 
formateur, Robert Owen (La Rétorme Sociale, August); H. D. Da 
L’Oeuvre et le Prestige de Lord Kitchener (Mercure de France. Sey 
tember 10); \W allace Notestei The Carees Vr. Isquit ( Political 


Science Quarterly, September); General Malleterre, La Trans ” 
tion Militaire di Ingleterre, 1] 5 (Revue des Deux Monck 


August 1); Edward Krehbiel, Geographical Influences t 
tions [with maps] (Geographical Review, December); Sir P. J. Ham 
ilton-Grierson, The Suttors of the Sheriff ¢ rt (Scottish Historical 
Review, October); G. Neilson, ed., Scotstarvet’s Trew Relation” 
[concl.] (ibid.) ; St. J. G. Ervine, The Sto» the Irish Rebellion (Cen 
tury, November). 

FRANCE 


General review: R. Lévy, Histoire Intérieure du Prem t du 


Second Empire (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, Septem! 
E. Clouzot has prepared three volumes of Dépouillement d’Inves 


taires et de Cataloques (Paris, Leroux, 1916) for the Répertoi) 


Sources Manuscrites de l Histoire de Paris, edited by M. Poét 
The third volume of Camille Enlart’s Manuel d' Arc] 
depuis les Temps Vi rovingiens a la Ri Pari ica, l, 


1916, pp. xxix, 614, figs. 480) deals with costum The first volume 
which dealt with ecclesiastical architecturé vill short! int 


revised edition. 


In the series of Chartes et D plomes ififts a Hist e de Franc 
published by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, L. D¢ 
and E. Berger have edited the Recueil s Acté le | ri J] R 
d’Angleterre et Duc de Normandie, concernant les P es Francaises 
et les Affaires de France (Paris, Klincksieck, 1916, vol. I., pp. vii, 588) 
H. F. Delaborde has edited the’ Recueil des Actes de Philippe—Auquste. 


Roi de France (ibid., vol. 1., 1179-1194, pp. xi, 575). 
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The relation of the court to the Parlement during the whole period 
from 1345 to 1610 is considered by reigns in the third volume of E. 
Maugis’s Histoire du Parlement de Paris de LAvénement des Rots Valois 
Mort d'Henri Il. (Paris, Picard, 1916, pp. xliii, 360). 

Che latest publications of the Société de l’Histoire de France are the 


Journal de Clément de Fauquembergue, Gre ffier du Parlement de Paris, 


1417-1435 (Paris, Laurens, 1915, vol. III., 1431-1436, pp. xc, 298) edited 
by A. Tuetey and H. Lacaille; the Mémoires de Louis Henri de 
Loménie, Comte de Brienne, dit le Jeune Brienne (ibid., 1916, vol. L., 


pp. 363) edited by P. Bonnefon; and the Lettres du Duc de Bourgogne 


5 
au Roi d’Espagne Philippe V. et a la Reine (ibid., 1916, vol. II., 1709- 


1712, pp. Ixxxv, 273) edited by A. Baudrillart and L. Lecestre. 


irth volume of \J/émoires ct Documents pour servir a l'His- 


toire du Commerce et de Industrie en France edited by Julien Hayem 
(Paris, Hachette, 1916, pp. vii, 323) is composed of articles on the in- 
dustry and commerce of southern France, chiefly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Perhaps the most interesting one deals with the relations between 
Bordeaux and the Hanseatic cities. 

The law thesis of Pierre Roux on Les Fermes d'Impots sous l’Ancien 
Régime (Paris, Rousseau, 1916, pp. xxxi, 664) is of unusual thor- 
oughness. 

\ translation of the third volume (in order of appearance, not 
chronological order) of the National History of France has been issued 
by Messrs. Heinemann. This is the volume on The French Revolution 
by Louis Madelin, whose knowledge of the subject and whose skill as a 
writer have produced a narrative of unusual interest. 

Messrs. Henry Holt expect soon to publish The French Revolution 
and Napoleon, by Professor C. D. Hazen, now of Columbia University. 

Volume XV., nos. 3 and 4, of the University Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska contains a careful study by Miss Ethel L. Howie on the 
Counter Revolution of June-July, 1789: Réle of the Assembly from 
June 3 to July 11. 

A monograph on the removal of the royal family from Versailles 
to Paris, entitled Storia di Due Giornate della Rivoluzione Francese, 
5-6 Ottobre 1780 (Spoleto, Tip. dell’ Umbria, 1916, pp. 382), is by C. di 
Somma and C. Bandini. 

Due Georges de Leuchtenberg has written a volume on his ancestor, 
Le Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais a la Téte de la Grande Armée, 16 
Janvier-15 Avril 1813 (Paris, Chapelot, 1915, pp. xxii, 338). 

Some interesting volumes of biography for the period from the 
Restoration to the Revolution of 1848 have recently appeared. General 
Derrécagaix is the biographer of Le Maréchal de France, Comte Hartspe, 
1768-1855 (Paris, Chapelot, 1916). Dr. H. Moulinié has edited the 


| 
| 


Lettres Inédites du mite 
France. IS22 a \Madam for 5 ) 
XV111. 100) \ e ( (; 
of Pierre-Louis Parisis (Paris, Gabalda, 1916, 1 j ch re 
lates to his career as bishop of Langres | stile 
is the author of Lamartine Orateur ( Paris, Ha ) 

\ little known problem is investigated by F. Ma 
sur la Zone France 1 ‘ 

Droit, Conditions A ell Chonon-k 16 

pp. 232) 

Edouard Dri iult In co-operation with ¢ Scheter, h ( | 


volume of La Républiqu t le Rhin (Pari enil ( hich deal 


‘ with the economic questions. The same ct 1 treated it 
La Grands sf nt R] 1) ] if 4 re i ] x 
1916) by Ernest Babelon Che first volun 
and medieval and modern times will be the subject " n 
which is in press. The work narrates the history of 1 perpetual 
struggle between the Gauls or French as eG e RI 
frontier. G. Hanotaux has collected a series of | plon 
et Historiques pendant la Guerre (Paris, Plon, 1916 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. Mathore , 
Population Orientale en France (Revue des Etudes Greeq i 
A. Michel, L’Art Gothique 1) 
Mondes, August 1); | Aubert, Nouzelles R Parlen t 
de Paris, Période d’Orqanisat 125 250, I Nouvelle R 
torique de Droit Francais et Etranger, \pril); J \ { 
(Curia) au Commencement du f tbhotheque de I'f 
Chartes, January) ; C. Bémont, Les /nstitut Vu f 
au Moyen Age: la Matrie ct la Jurade (Revue Historique, S ) 
R. Gonnard, L’Emigrat Francais usquau 
d'Economie Politique, July): P. Heckmant élix de Wimf 
Siege de Thionville en 1792, 1-III. (Revue Historiq Re 
et de I’Empire, October, Jat uary, Apnl): R. Vallent ‘ { d 
Aprés le Siége de Toulon, I. (ibid., April); J. Vier 
Homme sous le Directoir: 1 Revelliére-Lép Revue 
Chrétienne, June, July) ; L. de Lanzac de Labori 
tion de l’Ensciqnement sous le ¢ sulat et mit y 
croy, Fontanes, d’aprés des D ments Inédit Re es Etud Na 
poléoniennes, September Masson, L'/mpérat f 
Prince Eugéne, 1804-1814, d’aprés leur lite 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, October 15); H. Cochin, /rf 
Bourgeois de Paris pendant le Siége et la Comn e. Cha r? 
‘ Hix, I. (ibid., August 1); XXX., M. Delcass Nuova Antologia, Sey 


tember 1): L. Madelin, Une Hew 


la Victoire de la Marne (Revue des Deux Mond » 
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ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 
In a series of Regesti Cassinesi, there have appeared Regesto dell’ 
Antica Badia di S. Matteo de Castello 0 Servorum Dei (1914), and 
Regesto di Tommaso Decano o Cartolario del Convento Cassinese 


( Badia di Montecassino, 1915, pp. lvii, 360) edited by M. Inguanez, who 


has also published in the Archizvi Italiani, January, 1916, Cataloghi dei 

Codici di Prepositure e Chiese Cassinesi net Secoli XI-XV., Notizie 

estrat Archivio di Montecassino. Father Inguanez has also issued 


the first part of Codicum Casinensium Manuscriptorum Catalogus cura 
et studio Mlonachorum S. Benedicti Archicoenobti Montis Casini (Monte- 
cassino, 1915) to replace the superannuated Bibliotheca Casinensis 


The work will extend to seven volumes, each issued in two parts. 


Contributions to the so-called history of civilization in Italy have 
been made by G. Natali in Jdee, Costumi, Uomini del Settecento (Turin, 
Sten, 1916, pp. 357), and by L. Zenoni in Per la Storia della Cultura in 
Venezia dal 1500 al 1707 (Venice, Tip. Emiliana, 1916, pp. xvi, 435). 

\. M. P. Inglod has made a thorough study of Bénévent sous la 
Domination de Talleyrand et le Gouvernement de Louis de Beer, 1806- 
1815 (Paris, Tequi, 1916). 

F. L. Rogier, La R. Accademia Militare di Torino, Note Storiche, 
1816-1870 (Turin, Bona, 1916, pp. xiii, 371, 439); F. Dal Pozzo, Diect 
Mest di Carteggio di Ferdinando Dal Pozzo, 24 Agosto 1831-2 Giugno 
1832 ( Pavia, Tip. Artigianelli, 1916, pp. viii, 127) ; A. Maurici, /1 Regime 
Dispotico del Governo d'Italia in Sicilia dopo Aspromonte, Sett. 1862 
Dic. 1863 (Palermo, Priulla, 1915, pp. 335); and A. Savelli, L’Anno 
Fatale per I'ltalia, 1866 (Milan, Vallardi, 1916, pp. 284) are among the 


more important recent volumes on the Risorgimento. 


The volume by Miss Helen Zimmern on J/talian Leaders of To-day 
(London, Williams and Norgate, 1915, pp. 313) contains sketches of 
Victor Emmanuel III., Salandra, Sonnino, Martini, Giolitti, Luzzatti, 
Barzilai, and Bissolati with briefer accounts of the leading army and 
navy officers. 

\ Bibliografia Storica della Citta e Provincia di Vicenza (Vicenza, 
Tip. S. Giuseppe, 1916, pp. 816) has been compiled by S. Rumor. 

The Reorganization of Spain by Augustus, a study by J. J. Van Nos- 
trand, jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, appears as an issue of the 
University of California Publications in History, vol. IV., no. 2. Be- 
sides a competent and scholarly treatment of its main theme, with an 
especially intelligent discussion of the municipal cult of Roma and Au- 
gustus, the writer surveys the preceding history of Roman administration 
in Spain, and in respect to the ensuing century presents an estimate of 


the permanence of the work of Augustus. 


There is published as an annex to the March, 1916, issue of Revista 
de Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos a portion of a Guia Historica y De- 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


scriptiva de los Archivos, y us 


dealing with the National Library in Mad 


\. Paz y Melia is editing a 
del Archivo y Biblioteca del E-xcelentisimo § 
of which the first volume ( Madrid, Alemar ) 
tains historical documents for the period from 860 to 1% 
is being done under the direction of the present « al 


Che third volume of Historiad s del ( 
Salamanca (Salamanca, Imp. Catolica Salmantice1 
Father Justo Cuervo has recently appeared 

Dr. Charles H. Haring of Yale University ha 
ume on Trade and Navigation between Spain and 


Hapsburgs. 


Some recent studies in Aragonese hi 
Corona de Aragon durante los Si sx 
Maneru, 1915, pp. 188, Ixxx 
Frontera Catalano-Araqonesa, Estudt G 
Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 1914, pp. 123) by A. Griera 
Geografia Historica del Territo) d 1a 
desde la Reconquista por D. Jaime 1. de Arag sta la Ef 


(Madrid, Imp. de Patronato de Huérfan 


Militares, 1915, pp. 516), by A. Merino Alvarez. 


R. Ramirez de Arellano is the author of 
de la Orfebreria Toledana (Toledo, Imp. P1 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. $ ia-S 
Storiche della Badia di S. Sebastiano n 
chivio della R. Societa Romana di Storia Patria, XXNXINX 
ymous, Vincenso Gioberti 
October 7, 21); J. Destréee, Sidney Sonni Revue de Paris 
15); A. y P. Ballesteros, Alfonso X. ‘ 
manta, I., II. (Revista de Archivos, Bibliot y M 
March); M. Cubells, Documentos Diplom 
(Revue Hispanique, June) ; Anonymous, ( 


al Gran Capitan { Re vista de \rchive S sibliot \ 1 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


A study of Das Tempelherren Orden in 1 t md 
Kirsch, 1915, pp. iv, 266) was published by M. Schipferlir 
- 


since. 

As no. 1 of the second volume of Smith ¢ Si 
Professor Sidney B. Fay publishes two valuable chapter 
zollern Household and Administration in the Sixteenth ( 


ing especially to the reign of Joachim II. 
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La Monarchia degli Absburgo, Origini, Grandezza, e Decadenza, con 
Documenti Inediti, 800-1915, Storia Politica, Costituzionale e Ammints- 


trativa, con speciale Risguardo alle Provincie Italiane (Rome, Bontem- 


pelli, 1915, pp. Xi, 317, 296) is the subject of two volumes by Alessandro 


Dudan. 

Die Tiuferbewegung im Kanton Ziirich bis 1660 (Leipzig, Heinsius, 
1916, pp. x1, 176) by Dr. Cornelius Bergmann is published in the Ouellen 
und Abhandlungen des Zwinglivereins. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Commandant Weil, La J/orale 
Politique du Grand Frédéric d’aprés sa Correspondance, Il. (Revue d’- 
Histoire Diplomatique, XXX. 2); F. Momigliano, Amedeo Fichte e le 
Caratteristiche del Nazionalismo Tedesco (Nuova Antologia, Septem- 
ber 1); H. Haralds, Den Tyska Forbundsstatens Uppkomst, Historisk 
Inledning till Tyska Rikets och Preussens Statsférfattningar (Statsve- 
tenskaplig Tidskrift, June); G. Bonet-Maury, L’Evolution de l’'Opinion 
Publique en Allemagne, 1915-1916 (Compte Rendu de * Académie des 


Sciences Morales et Politiques, August). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 

The German occupation of Belgium is the subject of Huit Mots ave 
les “ Boches” dans le Luxembourg Belge, Aotit 1914-Avril 1915 (Paris, 
Perrin, 1916), by P. Torn; of La Belgique sous le Joug, 1914-1015, l'In- 
vasion (tbid.), by F. Olyff; and of La Belgique et les Juristes Allemands 
( Paris, Payot, Ig10), by Professor Charles de Visscher of the Univ ersity 
of Ghent. 

Noteworthy articles in pe riodicals: M. Gandolphe, Chez les Neutres, 
Enquéte en Hollande (Revue des Deux Mondes, September 1); Un 


Belge, Les Devoirs de la Diplomatie Belge (Revue de Paris, August 1). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
\s a manual for students of the subject Jon Stefansson’s Denmark 
and Sweden with Iceland and Finland (Fisher Unwin), a volume in the 


Story of the Nations series, will be found useful. 


\ volume on Soekrigen t de Dansknorske Fvande, 1807-1814, fra 
Tabet af Flaaden til Freden i Kiel (Copenhagen, Lund, 1915, pp. 508) 


is an exhaustive study by C. F. Wandel. 

Dr. Robert J. Kerner of the University of Missouri has recently com- 
piled A Selected Bibliography of Slavic Europe in the Western European 
Languages, comprising History, Languages, and Literatures. The di- 
visions of the volume are: the Slavs, the Russians, the Poles, Slavs in 
the German Empire, Bohemians and Slovaks, and the Southern Slavs. 

F. P. Giordani, in his Storia della Russia secondo gli Studi pin Re- 
centi (Milan, Treves, 1916, 2 vols.), devotes the first volume to the 
period prior to Peter the Great, and covers from that time to the pres- 


ent in the second volume. 


| 
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The Oxford University Press, under the tit] 
ment of Igor, a Russian Historical Epic, edited and translated Leonard 
\. Magnus, has published with Russian text, [english tra it ind 


abundant apparatus, one of the oldest documents of 


describing with many embellishments thi xpedition of Igor, prin 
Novgorod versky, against the heathen tsi, 1n 

Russia, Mlongolia, China, 1224 76, be 7 son R 
lations between them from the Tartar 1 1s f 
of the Tsar Alexei Mikhaitlovicl Macmillar is in part based on mat 
script journals of Russian envoys, in the Moscow archiv: 

Vode ril Hist by xander Ke Tl tT il ite d Al x 


ander S. Kaun, has been published by Alfred A. Ki 


Dodd, Mead, and Company have published Poland te 3 1! and 
Economic History, by A. Zeleski. 

The Abbé A. Be rga has presented as his thesis for the doctorat: it 
the Sorbonne Pierre Skarga, 1526 12, Etude sur la P yne du XI 


Stecle et le Protestantisme SOC dim 


} 


primerie et de Librairie, 1916, pp. 374) lhe ume contains at 


ductory survey of Polish history which is of special value for the period 


of the Reformation. The career of the famous Jesuit is narrated with 
minute detail and his work as a preacher fully analyzed \n accom 
panying volume contains a French translation of Les Sermons | 

de Pierre Sk irga, Prédicateur du Roi del Sigisn 
mons de Diéte, 1597 (ibid., pp. 188). It may be noted that thers a 
recent work by T. Grabowski in Polish on Pet Skarga 


Religi ms Literature od land w thre Ccnt 


(Cracow, 1913, pp. xX, 047). 


Stanislas Smolka has written L’Europ 
au Lendemain de son Démembrement (Rome, Spithoever, 1915, pp. 14 
Che peoples ot the Balkans are the subject of the se« I 
Les Races Belligérants (Paris, Attinger, 1916) by Eugéne Pittard ry 


racial problems of the Balkans are also the subject 
Transylvanie et 'Unité Politique Roumai Paris 
R. Sirianu, and of La‘Yougoslavie (Paris, Payot 16, pp. 264 
Pierre de Lanux. 

Capt. H. W. V. Temperley, tutor in history and fellow of Peterh 
Cambridge, has recently published A Histo» Serbia ndon, Bell 
in which he attempts to show the effect of geographical conditions both 
on Serbia’s past and future. 

L’Hellénisme et le Panslavisme, Etude de Droit International Con 
ventionnel (Paris, Giard and Briére, 1916, pp 2) by A. Pattaras, and 
Le Déclin de l'Hellénisme (Paris, Payot, 1916) by L. P. Alaux and 


René Puaux, deal with the Greek phase of the Eastern Question. Dr. 
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Léon Maccas has written Ainsi Parla Vénizélos, Etude de Politique Ex- 
térieure Grecque (Paris, Plon, 1916, pp. ix, 319), and the Cretan states- 
man’s own views on the successive events of Balkan history as related 
to Greece during the last five years will be found in E. Vénizélos, La 


Politique de la Gréce (Paris, Imprimerie de l'Est, 1916). 


The problem of Constantinople and of the Dardanelles is the subject 
of recent volumes by Dr. C. Ibafiez de Ibero on D’Athénes &@ Constanti- 
nople, la Situation Politique en Orient (Paris, Attinger, 1916); by an 
anonymous German diplomat on Les Dessous de la Politique en Orient 
(Paris, Plon, 1916, pp. xli, 270); by N. Dascovici, on La Question du 
Bosphore et des Dardanelles (Geneva, Georg, 1915); and by M. Hos- 
chiller on L’Europe devant Constantinople (Paris, Riviére, 1916, pp. 
150 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Fahlbeck, Studier éfver Fri- 
hetstidens Politiska Idéer (Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, December, 1915, 
february, April, 1916); A. Montgomery, En Studie i Svensk Valuta- 
politik vid Midten af 1700-talet (ibid., September); A. Linvald, Presse- 
frihed t Danmark for Hundrede Aar Siden (Tilskueren, September) ; 
Salih Munir Pacha, La Russie en Orient: son Réle Historique (Revue 
Politique Internationale, May); G. Cahen, Le Cingquantenaire du 
Zemstvo, 1864-1014 (Revue de Paris, October 1); N. Roubakine, La 
Réaction Russe et son Evolution (Revue Politique Internationale, May, 
July); D. Bellet, Arkangel et les Chemins de Fer Septentrionaux de la 
Russie (Revue des Sciences Politiques, August); William Miller, The 
Medieval Serbian Empire (Quarterly Review, October); Sir Edwin 
Pears, The Balkan States and Turkey [1877-1916] (Contemporary Re- 
view, October) ; E. Daudet, Le Suicide Bulgare, Autour d’une Couronne, 
Notes et Souvenirs, 1878-1015, 1. (Revue des Deux Mondes, October 


THE FAR EAST 


Ghenko, the Mongol Invasion of Japan (London, Smith Elder, 1916, 
pp. xx, 276) by Nakaba Yamada is an account of three attempted in- 
vasions of Japan by Kublai Khan, of which the second is compared to 


the Spanish Armada. 


The Hakluyt Society will soon issue the fourth and last volume of 
Professor Cordier’s edition of the late Colonel Yule’s Cathay and the 
Way Thither. 

Among recent volumes of Variétés Sinologiques, Publications des 
Missions de Chine (Paris, Challamel) is La Hiérarchie Catholique en 
Chine, en Corée, et au Japon, 1307-1914, by Father J. de Moidrey. 

G. Soulié has made a study of Les Droits Conventionnels des 


Etrangers en Chine (Paris, Tenin, 1916). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: André Bellessort, L’Apotre des 
Indes ect du Japon: Francois de Xavier, V. Yevue des Deux Mondes 
September 15) 


In the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institu 


tion of Washington the chief feature marking the six months from 


November to April is the presence of Professor Frederick J. Turner of 
Harvard University in the capac searc associa 
Paullin has finished the maps relative 1 il b uric l 


the accompanying letter-press, for the Atlas of the Historical Geography 


of the United States, and has begun work on the problems concerning 


state and territorial boundaries. Professor Hill's Descript Cataloguc 
of the Papeles de Cuba and Professor Golder’s Guide to t Russta 
Archives are expected to b published 11 January Miss Davenport 


first volume of European treaties having a bearing on American history, 
to 1648, is in the printer’s hands. Professor Herbert C. Bell of Bowdoin 
College is ¢ xp cted to spend the summer in | lon preparing a portion 
of a Guide to the archives of the British West Indies, the portion which 
will describe the West Indian section of the Colonial Office Papers, as 

natural complement to the description of the island archives Che 
survey of the latter must await t 


while, however, Sefior Luis M. Pérez, librarian of the Cuban House of 


Representatives, has recently prepared at Kingston a careful inventory 
of the archives of Jamaica. Of the ten sets of photographs made by 
the Department in Seville from the regular series of despatches ad 
dressed by the Spanish governors of Louisiana to the captain-general of 


Havana, 1768-1791—sets numbering about 3000 photographs, sold at 


$300 each—five have been sold immediately. 


The Division of Manuscripts of the | ibrary of ( ongeres h is recelvé d 
by the means just named, 2989 photographs of official despatches from 


the Archives of the Indies at Seville; a body of transcripts from the same 


archives, chiefly from the Audiencia de Mexico and the Audiencia de 
Guadalajara, including correspondence of the viceroys, the Rendon 
Miralles correspondence, etc., many of them relating to the American 
Revolution and to Texas and the Southwest; transcripts from the At 
chives Nationales, Paris, of correspondence between the colonial officials 
in Louisiana and the home office, 1752-1766 (vols. 36 to 46 of series 
C'S); transcripts from the Public Record Office, London, from th 
Colonial Office series, class 5, relating chiefly to Virginia, and some 
transcripts from the Fulham Palace Library; John Bozman Kerr’s 
Memoir of Daniel Carroll of Rock Creek; two volumes (record books) 
of semi-official letters of General William T. Sherman, 1866-1881; and 
a body of manuscripts (1793-1892), chiefly scientific, of Lewis R. Gibbs, 


professor in Charleston Colle gre. 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 
\ 
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The printed Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for 
April, 1916, contain a detailed list by Professor George L. Kittredge of 
Cotton Mather’s contributions to the Royal Society—contributions large 
in amount and very respectable in quality; Isaiah Thomas’s diary for 
1808, with some extracts from earlier years; and a vocabulary of the 
Nootka and some other of the Northwestern languages, dating from 
1791 and edited by Franz Boas. The bibliography of American news- 
papers (to 1820) is continued from Michigan to New Hampshire. At 
the October meeting, Mr. Otis G. Hammond presented a paper on the 
Mason Title; Mr. George A. Plimpton, one on the horn-book in America, 
and Mr. Frank Cundall, one on the early press and printers of Jamaica. 

Under the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer, an important series of 
prizes has been established, the awards for which will be made for the 
first time at the commencement of Columbia University next June. One 
of these is a prize of $2000 for the best book of the year (in the first 
instance, the year 1916) upon the history of the United States. The 
jury to make recommendations for this prize will be chosen by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters from its own membership and 
that of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

D. Appleton and Company have brought out a thoroughly revised 
and largely rewritten edition of Professor A. C. McLaughlin’s History 
of the American Nation. 

The Story of the United States, by R. D. W. Connor, has been 
brought out in Raleigh by the Thompson Publishing Company. The 


history is written particularly for young Americans. 

Our Nation in the Building, by Miss Helen Nicolay, has been pub- 
lished by the Century Company. 

Professor William Macdonald has brought out a new and enlarged 
edition of his Documentary Source Book of American History, 1606- 
1913 (Macmillan). 

The Middle Group of American Historians is the title of a volume 
by Professor John Spencer Bassett, which the Macmillan Company will 
soon publish. 

Dr. Edward Stanwood’s History of the Presidency has appeared in a 
new edition, brought down to 1916 (Houghton Mifflin Company). 

Form and Functions of American Government, by Professor Thomas 
H. Reed of the University of California, is one of a series of Govern- 
ment Handbooks projected by the World Book Company. Professor 
Reed is also joint editor, with Professor David P. Barrows, of the series. 

State Constitution-Making, with Special Reference to Tennessee, by 
Wallace McClure, is described as “a review of the more important 
provisions of the state constitutions and current thought upon constitu- 
tional questions, and an outline of constitutional development and prob- 


1 


lems in Tennessee” (Nashville, Marshall and Bruce Company). 
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Messrs. G. P. P " Sons have la aii 
publish, the Life and Times Da lume : 
L. Humphreys; the Letters Henry B tto i 
edited by George S. Hellman; and the Sto» ( np 


Edward T. B. Per 


In the series of Columbia Studies, Mr. May Ferguson ha 
State Regulation of Railroads in the Sout 
larger work. The present volume deals 
: Mississippi and south of the Ohio Rive 

The Tide of Immigration, by Frank Julian Wat s i 
the immigration problem as it confronts the United States to-day 
from the press of D. Appleton and (¢ 

A List of References on Child Lal col ( 
of H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer of the Library of ( 
the assistance of Miss Laura A. Thomps: i! ) ( ( 
Bureau of the Department of Lab has be Crove 
ment Printing Office (Industrial Series, 
18). 

The September number of the Record f the An Ca 
Historical y uins the firs sta of a h the 
Rev. John Lenhart, of the Capuchins in Acadia a Nortl 
(1632-1655). The Life of Father Peter de Smet, by the R: 1 


M. Corrigan, and the Life of Bishop Conwell, by the late Martin I. J 


Griffin, are concluded in this number of th 
ITEMS ARRANGED |! ( RO ) 


\ volume on George Has! jton, by William H. Rid 
added to Macmillan’s series of True Stor Great America ry 


story of Washington's life is designed especial f 


Colonel Robert Magaw, the Defender of Fort Washinat 1 60 ) 
Professor Charles F. Himes, published by the Hamilton | \ 
ation of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, is a readable sketch of Mag ( 
as an officer of the Revolution. The narra e concer ‘ i 
ure military history and incidents about Bost Wasl 
ington. The pamphlet appears to be a reprint 
and contains such typographical errors a e incid t ( 


printing. 
Our First War in Mexico, by Farnham Bishop, has recently been 
issued by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Recent works on Lincoln are: Abraham md titutl 
Government, by B. A. Ulrich (Chicago Legal News); and How IW. 
Elected Lincoln, by A. J. Dittenhoefer, said to be the last living Lincoln 
presidential elector (1 larpe r). 


| 
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The Fight for the Republic, an account of the significant events of 
the War of Secession, by Rossiter Johnson, comes from the press of G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A Vindication of the Military Career of General George B. McClel- 
lan: a Lawyer's Brief, by J. H. Campbell, is from the press of the Neale 


Publishing Company. 


Mrs. Florence M. H. Hall, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, has writ- 
ten The Story of the Battle Hymn of the Republic, which Harper and 
Brothers have published. 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 

Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, by W. A. Robinson, an essay 

which won the John Addison Porter prize of Yale University in 1913, 


has been published by the Yale University Press. 


The Maine Historical Society has just issued volume XXIII. of its 
Documentary History of Maine, being the nineteenth of the volumes 
called *“ Baxter Manuscripts”. The volume contains letters and docu- 
ments connected with the Indian tribes of Maine during the period from 
February, 1689, to the end of 1753. The succeeding volume, soon to be 


published, will conclude this subject. 


The New Hampshire Historical Society has printed in a pamphlet 
of 42 pages, with plates, a History of the Seal and Flag of the State of 
New Hampshire, by Otis G. Hammond. 

The New England Historical and Genealogical Register for October 
contains a brief article, by J. R. Hutchinson, of Cliffords Inn, London, 


entitled the Mayflower: her Identity and Tonnage. 


The state of Massachusetts has published, in its series of such records, 
Vital Records of Chelsea to the Year 1850, compiled by T. W. Baldwin. 


In the October number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections 
Francis B. C. Bradlee’s paper on the Eastern Railroad: an Historical 
Account of Early Railroading in Eastern New England, is continued, 
and the Journal of Rev. Joshua Wingate Weeks (1778-1779) is con- 


cluded. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society has recently received a collec- 
tion of manuscripts known as the Richard Ward Greene and the Albert 
C, Greene collection. This collection contains about 20,000 letters and 
historical documents dating from 1750 to 1850 and about 20,000 legal 
briefs and opinions relating to the same period, together with about 
50,000 receipts and invoices and a number of account-books and ledgers. 
It contains much valuable material on the Revolution and the political 
conditions of the period following it; it is indeed by far the largest and 


most valuable collection of Rhode Island documents that deals with this 
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period. The society has also obtained the original manuscript book of 
the Know-Nothing Party of Rhode Island for the years 1854-1856 

The Records and Papers of the Westerly Historical Society for the 
years 1915 and 1916 includes Old Time Lotteryville, by M1 imes O 


Babcock : the | I vidence al d Ne \ Lor aol Durnpike by \ ti | il 


phear; the Watch Hill Road, by A. P. Pendk i! Rise og 
ress of Friends in Westerly and Vicinity \ s 
The Roll and Journal of Connecticut Servi ( 
1710-1711, has been edited for the Acorn Club by Thomas Buckingham 
(New Haven, Tuttle). 
In the forthcoming volume (series II] lume X 
acti ns f the Roval Society of inada Pre res I H. Siebert has an 
interesting paper on the Refugee Loyalists of Connecti 
MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 
The University of the State of New York, School Librat Di 
has printed, in a pamphlet of 40 pages, a list of books relating to th 
history of the state. 
Phe Divisi 1 ot \rchives and Hist rv 1 State Ieducati 1) 
partment of New York is about to begin the 
lets. one to be entitled “New York State History S rr Leafl 


and to begin with the material respecting Verrazai and = hi 


New York harbor, and the other to be called “ N York Stat 1] 


History Leaflets ind to beg ith material on Bedtord Corners a 


its part in the Battle of Long Island. Both will be illustrat 


tion at it Ixte¢ nani il meeting, I la (ct 
cludes the excellent presidential address « ( 
galsbe on the Interpretation of Histor S ! ) \ 


A. Richmond; the History of Transportation in the Mohawk Valley, |! 

W. G. Mayer; the Palatines in the Mohawk Vallev. by W. W 

worth: and Indian Raids in the Mohawk Valley y W. M. Beauchamp 
. \ paper by W. \ Moore treats of Some french ly fluences it the 
Settlement of the Black River Valley, one by President M. W. Strvker of 
Samuel Kirkland and the Oneida Indians, and one by Dana W. Bigelow 
is on Baron Steuben. Some of the papers relate to General Herkimer 
one by Nelson Green, concerning the Home and Name of General Her 
kimer, and one by H. J. Cookinham, on the Battle of Oriskany The 
Jast-named writer also gives his Recollections of the Oneida Bar, while 


O. P. Backus writes concerning the Early Bar of Oneida Count Phe 


The / lings (vol. XI\ f the New York Historical A Cla 
of the Constitutional Development of New York, and per n severa 
phases of regional history. \ number of the relate to the Mohaw! 
Valley: Forts and Block-Houses in the Mohawk Vall y Nellie M 
Crouse; Early Institutions of Learning in the Mohawk \ ‘ ( 
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Golden Era of Trenton Falls, by Charlotte A. Pitcher, has since been 


expanded into a book bearing the same title. 


The New York State Historical Society held its eighteenth annual 
meeting at Cooperstown on October 3, 4, and 5. Following are the titles 
of some of the papers read at the sessions: Our History and Our 
Schools (the presidential address), by Sherman Williams; New York’s 


Place in Intercolonial Politics, by A. H. Buffinton; the Colonial Land 
System of New York, by Professor C. W. Spencer; Colonial Schools 
and Colleges of New York, by Thomas E. Finegan; the Churches and 
Clergy in Colonial New York, by W. H. Benham; the Colonial Journal- 
ism in New York, by Edward P. Mitchell. 

The mayor of New York has appointed a committee consisting of 
Mr. Victor H. Paltsits as chairman, Professor Herbert L. Osgood, Pro- 
fessor Marshall S. Brown, Dr. Austin B. Keep, and Mr. Edward H. 
Hall, with Dr. C. C. Williamson as secretary, to supervise the printing 
of the minutes of the Common Council of the city of New York from 
1784 to 1831, when the official contemporary printing of these minutes 
began. The editorial work upon the series, which will embrace several 
volumes, will be performed by Mr. A. E. Peterson. 

In the September Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Mr. 
Lydenberg continues his history of that institution by an account of the 
Lenox Library. The series of such articles, temporarily discontinued, 
will be resumed and later published in book form. 

Mr. George A. Morrison presents in the October number of the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record a“ Pay Roll of Sundry 
Persons employed in publick Service by Hugh Hughes, Deputy Quart 
Master for the State of New York, from the first of January to the last 


of December, 1782”, found in the War Department at Washington. 
It is announced that Robert H. Dodd will publish a third and en- 
senjamin F. Thompson's History of Long Island, first 


larged edition of 
Che new edi- 


published in 1839, followed by a second edition in 1843. 
tion is to appear under the editorship of Charles Werner. 

The Kings County Historical Society Magazine for August comprises 
chiefly a brief paper by Charles M. Higgins, concerning the battle of 
Long Island. 

Records of the Town of New Rochelle, 1690-1828, transcribed and 
translated by Jeanne A. Forbes, with an introduction by Caryl Coleman, 
has been published in New Rochelle, N. Y., by the Paragraph Press. 

The Pathfinders of the Revolution: a Story of the Great March into 
the Wilderness and Lake Region of New York in 1770, by Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Griffis, is from the press of W. A. Wilde Company. 

Notes ya Tour through the Western Part of the State oT New York, 
published in Philadelphia in 1829-1830, has been reprinted in Rochester 


by G. P. Humphrey. 
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The new edition of the Rep rt f th 


e Commiss ) 

of the Frontier Forts of Peni sylvania, edited by Dr. Thomas L. Mont 
gomery, state librarian (Harrisburg, 1916, 2 vols x 627, 728 
published under a statute not admitting of large re ditters 

its predecessor of 1895 by the insertion of a prelimi sul of tl 


field involved, by Dr. George P. Donehoo, and by th xecution and 
better style of the numerous illustrations \ 


tain additional information obtained since publication of the fir 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has received the collection of 
‘Sanitary Fair” material collected by Dr. Horace Howat ( 
The collection consists of 14 volumes, 141 pamphlets, 1963 manuscript 
400 photographs, etc. 

The July number of the Pennsylvania 1 
ography contains two groups of letters from the collections of the His 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. One of them includes three letters of 


Washington (1784), a letter from Capt. Henry W. Archer. tl ur 
vy Wayne to Congress relative to th 


capture of Stony Point, written to Wayne from Philadelphia, July 28, 


of despatches from General Anthor 


I I a, july 2 
1779, a letter (15 pp.) from Samuel Bayard to William Bradford, writ 
ten from London, June 8 to 17, 1795, and two letters of John Trumb 


(1818, 1825). The other group consists principally of letters from Wi 
liam Bradford, jr., to his sister (1777-1778), but includes a letter fri 


James Madison to Bradford, dated March 23, 1778. Other document 


23 aot re in 
the number are a report of Admiral Sir William Penn to the N 
Board, March 17, 1655, and a letter from Edward Ha re 
dated March 17, 1789, setting forth some advantages of Lancaster 


Pennsylvania, as the capital of the United Stat 


ber is found a selection of letters from the Dreer ¢ of mat 
scripts, including six irom Washington (1782-1798), three from Gk 


Nathanael Greene (1779-1781), one from Gen. Edward Hand t om 
mittee of Congress, written from Fort Pitt, December 777, and 


(October 24, 1781) from Gen. William Heath to ¢ 
/ 


J i 
Massachusetts. There are also four letters of Franklin (1754-1776 
and six letters of “ signers in active servic iamely: John Ha 


cock, Oliver Wolcott, William Ellery, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Rus! 
and Caesar Rodney. There is an article entitled Who built the First 
United States Navy, by Col. H. H. Humphrey 


Delaware Archives Vilita» Re ras vol and 


522-968, xcviii), published in advance of volume III., contain full lists 
of the Delaware officers and men who served in the War of 1812. Be 


sides muster and pay rolls, many letters and documents have been in 


cluded. Most of the material has been collected by the Public Archi 
Commission of the state, the state archives containing no mus 


rolls when the work was begun. 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


In the September number of the ./aryland Historical Magazine the 
Journal of a Voyage from Annapolis to Cherbourg on Board the Frigate 
Constitution, August 1 to September 6, 1811, by David Bailie Warden, is 
concluded; while Uriah Brown’s Journal, the Journal of the Committee 
of Observation of the Middle District of Frederick County, Maryland 
(1775-1776), and the Carroll Papers are continued. 

Mr. P. Lee Phillips, chief of the Division of Maps and Charts, Li- 
brary of Congress, will publish early in 1917 The Beginnings of Wash- 
ington as described in Books, Maps, and Views. 

Virginia Counties: those resulting from Virginia Legislation (pp. 
283), by Morgan P. Robinson, archivist, has been issued as Bulletin of 
the Virginia State Library, vol. IX., nos. 1, 2, and 3 (January, April, 
and July, 1916). Mr. Robinson has pushed his investigation into many 
quarters and has gathered a great deal of new material concerning the 
formation of counties in the state. For instance, as many as nine acts 
of assembly forming counties have been found in the Public Record 
Office in London, which are either not mentioned in Hening or only by 
title. The texts of these and of two other recently discovered acts are 
printed in the volume. Incidental to the search among the county ar- 
chives some statements of interest concerning the history and condition 
of county archives have been obtained and are here printed. For con- 
venience of reference the essential material is arranged in an alpha- 
betical, a chronological, a geographical, and even in a “ genealogical” 
arrangement. One part of the work (25 pp.) is an explanation of the 
origin of county names, and another (68 pp.) is a bibliography arranged 
by counties. A noteworthy feature of the volume is a set of maps show- 
ing the gradual extension of population in Virginia down to 1775. There 
is an elaborate explanatory preface and also an historical introduction. 

The latest Bulletin of the Virginia State Library (October) is a 
catalogue of a remarkable collection of French newspapers of 1848- 
1850, recently presented to the library. Nearly 600 titles are given, 
mostly of newspapers represented by specimens at least. There is also a 
set of the Moniteur Universel, 1789-1864, said to be the only complete 
set on this side of the Atlantic. 


Arrangements have been made by which the higher history classes 
of Richmond, Westhampton, and Randolph-Macon colleges have the 
privilege of working, without compensation, as apprentices in the ar- 
chival material of the Virginia State Library, on plans concerted be- 
tween the professors of history and the archivist, and with a certain 
allowance of collegiate credit to the student. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography continues in the 
October number the Minutes of the Council and General Court (1622- 
1629), the letters of William Byrd the First (1685), the series of docu- 


| 
OO 
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ments relating to Virginia in 1678-1679, th Virginia Gleanings 
England”, chiefly of genealogical interest, and the | Papers 
1698-1702. Two interesting documents tn th ie are the w 

Baylor (1770), and the abstract of a chancery suit of William and Mar 
College. This number of the Magazine pt me extra m the 


Virginia Gazette, 1750-1755, and some extracts from King William 


County records; both are to be continued. 


The Wiliam « 


~ 


tinues in the October number the Letters of Major Thomas Rowlar 


S. 1861-18 2, contribut¢ d \ the late \ s Kat Mason Rowlar 1 
Campaigns and Battles of the Arn Vorther | 1 
George Wise, is from the press of the Neale Publishing ‘ 
Party Politics in North Carolina, 1835-18 by Prof r |. G. de 
R. Hamilton, is a recent number of the James Sf 


Publications. 


The Ante-Bellum Attitude of South Car 1 towards Manufactur- 
ing and Agriculture, by Dr. Chauncey S. Boucher, a study based chiefly 
on South Carolina newspapers, appears in the /Vas! ersity 
Studies, vol. III., part no. 2 

The September number of the Tennesse: tor 1 cor 
tains the address of Professor Archibald Henderson delivered at Nash- 
ville in April, 1916, before the joint meeting of the Mississippi Vall 
Historical Association and the Tennessee Historical Society, on Richard 


Henderson: the Authorship of the Cumberland Compact and the Found 
ing of Nashville \ study of the Slave Laws of Tennessee is cot 
tributed by H. M. Henry. The documents in this number are a secot 
installment of the papers of Maj. John P. Heiss, which concern 
particular the career of the Union newspaper in Washington, the Demo 
cratic organ established in the beginning of President Polk’s administra 
tion in place of the Globe. The evidence in the case of 
controversial episode is well presented in an introduction to these papers 
by Professor St. George L. Sioussat. 

Andrew Johnson, Military Governor of Tennessi by Clifton R 


Hall, has been issued by the Princeton University Press 


if 


The September number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Revieu 
opens with an article by Professor O. G. Libby, entitled “ Some Veren 
drye Enigmas”, and an address by Capt. A. L. Conger on the Function 
of Military History. These are followed by a valuable paper by 
Wayne E. Stevens on the Organization of the British Fur-Trade, 1760- 
1800, and a survey of historical activities in Canada from July, 1915, 
July, 1916, by Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee. To the section devoted to docu 
ments, Dr. M. M. Quaife contr 


a hero of the Fort Dearborn massacre. 


ites important papers of James Corbin, 


WESTERN STATES 
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Professor Clarence W. Alvord’s work, The Mississippi Valley in 
British Politics, has come from the press (Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 2 vols.). 

The April—July issue of the Quarterly Publication of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio is a reprint of Gorham A. Worth’s 
Recollections of Cincinnati from a Residence of Five Years, 1817 to 
1821, a very rare book published in Albany in 1851. 

The October number of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Ouarterly is occupied chiefly with an account of the dedication of the 
memorial to President Hayes at Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio, May 30, 
1916. The several addresses delivered on the occasion are included, 
the most noteworthy from the point of view of the historical student 
being that of Mr. Charles R. Williams, the biographer of President 
Haye S. 


The September number of the Jndiana Magazine of History con- 
tains a paper by Harold Littell on the Development of the City School 
System of Indiana, 1851-1880. The other articles in this number are 
a group of reminiscences under the general title the Pioneers of Jeffer- 
son County, Terre Haute in 1850, by J. J. Schlicher (the name appears 
also as Schleicher), and Indiana in 1816, by Merrill Moores. 

\ Centennial History and Handbook of Indiana: the Story of the 
State from its Beginning to the Close of the Civil War, and a General 
Survey of Progress to the Present Time, by G. S. Cottman and M. R. 
Hyman, is published in Indianapolis with the imprint of M. R. Hyman. 

The New Purchase: or Seven and a Half Years in the Far West, 
by Bernard Rush Hall (“ Robert Carlton”), long out of print, has been 
brought out by the Princeton University Press in a new (“ Indiana Cen- 


tennial’’) edition, edited by Professor James A. Woodburn. 


The January (1916) number of the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society contains an interesting paper, by Joseph J. Thomp- 
son, om Oddities in Early Illinois Laws. The Pacification of the Indians 
of Illinois after the War of 1812 is a part of a study, by Lizzie M. 
Brown, of Indian Affairs in Illinois from 1815 to 1820. Three brief 
papers are reminiscent of Abraham Lincoln: Lincoln at Galesburg, by 
J. F. Evans, the Lincoln-Douglas Debate at Charleston, by D. D. James, 
and Personal Reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln, by John W. Vinson. An 
Historical Sketch of Cahokia Township, Macoupin County, Illinois, is 
from the pen of Henry B. Blevins (1834-1908), the first white male 
child born in that township. There is also an interesting letter from 
General Grant to I. N. Morris, written from Nashville, January 20, 
1864, and one from Jesse R. Grant to Morris, September 3, 1867. 

The University of Illinois is undertaking the calendaring of all the 
manuscripts in its collections. The work has been begun by Dr. Charles 
H. Lincoln. 


| 
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Land Tenure in the United States, with sf l Refers t nots 
(University of Illinois Studies in the Social § s, vol. V., 1 3 
by Dr. Charles L. Stewart, instructor in economics in the Univer 
Illinois, is mainly a study of the farm statistics for Illinois and a pres 
entation of them in their various phases. Concl 
tentative. About one-third of the monograph is devoted to a descr 


tion of farm operators in Illinois (viewed, for the most part, from th 


point of view of statistics) and to a consideration of the relation i 
tenure to rural economic and social conditio1 n the stat 

The Making of Illinois: a Histo t Stat mf » t 
Records to the Present Time, by Irwin F. Mather, has been put forth 


Chicago (Flanagan). 
Mr. Clarence M. Burton has plat ned the publ tio! Ia seri oO! 


documents from thi 


Detroit Public Library, to appear at intervals in the form of small 


pamphlets. He purposes to publish four numbers at all events, th 


Since its organization four years ago last spring, the Keweena 
Historical Society has acquired 415 volumes, 742 reports of m 


companies (many old and rare), and 110 miscellaneous pamphlet Ch 
collection, which is cared for in the public library of Houghton, relates 


mainly to the history of the copper industry in the Upper Penin 


Michigan and the Lake Superior region in general. Copper com 
and interested individuals supply the necessary funds. The collect 
in charge of Mr. iF \. Doelle, secretary of the socie ty, al d Mr \ 


Chase, instructor in history in the Houghton high school 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has brought out as a 
Bulletin of Information a description of the Keves and the Civil War 


manuscript collections in the library. 


At about the date on which these pages appear, the same society 
issues vol. XXIII. of the Wisconsin Historical Collections, entitled Fron- 
tier Advance on the Upper Ohio, 1778-1770, edited by Miss Louise P. 
Kellogg. The book is a direct continuation of the “ Drape r Series” of 
three volumes put forth in previous years by the Wisconsin Sons of 
the American Revolution. Volume XXIV. of the Collections, continu 
ing the same documentary material from 1779 to 1781, is expected to 
appear in the summer. The society also has its calendar of Kentucky 
papers nearly ready for publication. 

The July number of Acta et Dicta, the organ of the Catholic His- 
torical Society of St. Paul, contains the opening chapter of an engaging 
life of Bishop Cretin, first bishop of that diocese, by Archbishop Ireland; 
also histories of the Catholic church in Wright and Goodhue counties 


by Rev. Mathias Savs and Rev. James H. Gaughan, respectively, and a 


eee: Burton Historical Collection, now a part of the 
further continuance of the series depending upon the measure of interest 
taken in the series by the historical public 
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glossary of Chippewa place-names, compiled by the Rev. Chrysostom 
Verwyst, O. F. M. There are also included some interesting early 
letters, 1829-1830, of Mathias Loras, first bishop of Dubuque. 

The October number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics 
comprises two contributions, an extended article on the Opening of the 
Des Moines Valley to Settlement, by Jacob Van der Zee, and the second 
of Miss Ruth A. Gallaher’s papers on the Indian Agents in Iowa, being 
the fourth paper in the entire series of her articles on the Indian agent. 

The Iowa State Federation of Labor is a monograph by Dr. Lorin 
Stuckey, published by the State University of Iowa in its series of 
Studies in the Social Sciences (vol. 1V., no. 3, pp. 147). The author 
takes the view that while the state has rarely been taken as a unit for the 
study of the labor movement it nevertheless forms a logical and con- 
venient area for such study. The author traces in some introductory 
chapters the history of the organization, but devotes himself especially 
tudy of its structure and government, its policies, and its influence. 

The Kansas Historical Society has issued, in a pamphlet of 16 pages, 
A List of Books indispensable to a Knowledge of Kansas History and 
Literature. 

The October number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly in- 
cludes a valuable account, by W. L. Newsom, of the Postal System of 
the Republic of Texas; a sketch, by W. S. Oldham, of Col. John Mar- 
shall, editor and soldier; a sketch, by Professor Eugene C. Barker, of 
Don Carlos Barrett, who played parts of some importance in Texas in 
1835 and 1836; two letters of Sam Houston to William S. Oldham (1862 
and 1863), contributed by E. W. Winkler; Stockton’s Proclamation to 
the San Diego Insurgents, November 24, 1846, contributed by Professor 
T. M. Marshall; and a continuation of the British Correspondence con- 
cerning Texas, edited by Professor E. D. Adams. 

The Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin for November continues the 
Source Readings in Texas History contributed by Professor Barker. 

Dr. J. B. Cranfil’s Chronicle: a Story of Life in Texas, written by 
himself about himself, is described as “a record of the author’s full and 
varied life as a Baptist minister and doctor, much of which was passed 
in lawless sections amid pioneer conditions” (Revell). 

Volume VIII. of the South Dakota Historical Collections (Pierre, 
1916, pp. 596) contains, besides matter relating to the state Department 
of History, and the recent progress of the state, papers on the Early 
Opportunities for Education in the Territory of Dakota, by Frank 
Trumbo, on the Beginnings of Day County, by A. C. Roberts, data re- 
specting Dakota military posts, and official correspondence pertaining to 
the local war of 1862-1865. 

The Macmillan Company announces a new edition, “ revised and re- 
written”, of Professor Joseph Schaefer’s History of the Pacific North- 


west. 
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In the October numb« the Ii t tor 
pears the second of the articles by C. L. Andrews on Alaska under th 
Russians, the subtitle of this article being Indus lrade, a 3 
Life. Other articles are: an account of Black Tamanous, the Sect 
Society of the Clallam Indians, by Johnson Williams, himself a Clalla: 
Indian and a member of the society; an account, by H. L. Talkingt 
of the building (1859-1862) of what is k: as the Mullan Road, a 
national road from Fort Walla Walla to Fort Benton on the Missout 
and a narrative of some experiences as a Pioneer of the Spokar 
Country, by John E. Smith. The diary of Col. and Mrs. I. N. | 
continued, 

The Quarterly of the Oreg Historical § ty prints in the Jur 
issue some Extracts of Unpublished Reminiscences (1840-1900 ca.), by 


H. R. Kincaid; Some Documentary Records of Slaver n Oreg 
contributed by Fred Lockk V; anit stallment of the Diary f Rev Jaso1 
Lee, which describes the journey from Liberty, Missouri, to the Oreg 
Country in 1834; and a continuation of the correspondence of Rev. Ez1 


Fisher. 


niscences of Harris Newmark, edited by Maurice H. Newmark ar 
Marco R. Newmark, comes from the Knickerbocker Press rt im 


] ] 


contains 150 il 
business man against the background of Southern California’s develop 


ment. 


The Report of the Work of the Public Archives of Canada for th 


years 1914 and 1915 consists of four appendixes. The first, contai1 


lustrations, and records the life of a successful Jewish 


lists of accessions, designates nearly 200 volumes of transcripts from 


England (Public Record Office, Royal Institution, British Museun 
Lansdowne House, Hudson’s Bay Company) received in the two year 
named; nearly 100 from Paris; more than 100 volumes of origina 
papers turned over by the Department of Indian Affairs, and nearly 1 
original Loyalist muster-rolls of the Revolutionary period. Appendi 


B gives the text of a group of papers, of origin not indicate: 


the surrender of Fort St. Johns and Fort Chambly, in 1775. Appendix 


C, continuing appendix E of the Report for 1913, prints in 255 pag 


the ordinances made fi 


r the province of Quebec by the governor an 
council, from 1768 till 1791 \ppendix D is a second edition, prepa 
by Mr. Norman Fee, of the archive’s Catalogue of Pamphlets, Journa 
and Reports, made in the same manner as the edition of 1911, 


twice the extent, the number of items listed now being nearly 3000 a1 


the volume embracing 471 pages, with many facsimiles of title-pag: 
The catalogue can be procured separately 
The first volume of Father Odoric-Maria Jouve, Les Francisca 


dans la Canada, concerned with the first undertakings of the Recollects, 


Sixty Years in Southern California, 1852 >: conta 1 the Remi- 
CANADA 
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and entitled L’Etablissement de la Foi, 1625-1629, has recently been pub- 
lished in Quebec by the Imprimerie des Franciscains Missionnaires. 

The Champlain Society expects before long to publish Select British 
Documents on the Canadian War of 1812, in three volumes, edited by 
Col. William Wood. 

The Life and Letters of the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, 
Canadian statesman, by E. M. Saunders, has just been published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

The forthcoming report of the Ontario Bureau of Archives (eleventh 
report) will continue the journals of the legislative assembly of Upper 
Canada for 1822 and succeeding years. 

The Papers and Records, vol. XIV., of the Ontario Historical So- 
ciety has for its principal content an extensive account, by Hon. William 
R. Riddell, of the rather extraordinary career of Robert (Fleming) 
Gourlay, whose “whole life is a study in agitation”. Landing in 
Canada in 1817 he plunged into agitations which led to his banishment 
some two years later; pursued them in England during several years; 
and resumed them on his return to Canada in the thirties. While he 
was never disloyal his career has an intimate bearing upon the Canadian 
rebellion of 1837. Two other briefer articles complete the volume: one, 
by George S. Hodgins, is on the Heraldry of Canada, and the other, by 
J. D. Barnett, is an account of an Election without Politics, the scene 
being Hamilton, Ontario, 1857. 

A double number (VII. and VIIL., pp. 90) of the Papers and Rec- 
ords of the Lennox and Addington Historical Society, reprints, from a 
pamphlet now rare, a verbatim report of an important debate in 1836, in 
the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, upon the report of a select 
committee on the relations between the governor and the executive coun- 
cil. An introduction is supplied by Hon. W. R. Riddell, justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

In the new Parliament buildings in Winnipeg, provision has been 
made for the preservation and arrangement of the archives of the prov- 
ince of Manitoba. A board of trustees of the archives has been ap- 
pointed by the provincial government, and the provincial librarian has 


been given charge of the collection. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Mother of California: an Historical Sketch of Lower California, 

by Arthur W. North, comes from the press of Paul Elder and Company. 

The Hakluyt Society has issued, for 1916, the fifth and last volume 

of Professor A. P. Maudslay’s translation of Bernal Diaz, to which has 
been added, in an appendix, Cortés’s fifth letter. 

The Early History of Cuba, 1492-1586, by Miss Irene A. Wright, has 


lately been published by Macmillan. 


| 
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J. Bécker has edited with introduction and notes the / ria de 
Santa Marta y Nuevo Reino de Granada ( Madrid, Ratés. 1916. pp. 866). 


The present volume contains the nine books printed at Bogota in 1906; 


i 
the hitherto unpublished portion of the work will appear in a later 
volume. 

The second volume of the Historia de la Guerra del Pacit Val 


paraiso, Imp. del Universo, 1916), by Gonzalo Bulnes, deals with th 


invasion of Peru and the capture of Lima. 


The Library of Congress expects to publish within the pres 
month a Guide to the Law and Literatur irgentina 
Chile, prepared by Dr. Edwin M. Borchard, law librarian, similar ul 
to the preceding volumes in its series of guides to foreign la 

Father Pablo Pastells, S. J., has just finished the third volume of hi 
Historia de la Compaiiia de Jestis en la P) ia del Paraguay, to be 
published in Seville by Montero Diaz. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. O. Payne, 7 ] nal Af 


pearance of Christopher Columbus (Munsey’s Magazine, October); D. 
R. Anderson, The Teacher of Jefferson and Marsha George Wythe 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, October); Jacob Tanger, An 

cedure of the Federal Constitution (American Political Science Review 
November); Arthur Bullard, Our Relations with France (Atlant 
Monthly, November); Wells Bennett, Stephen Hallet and his D 
forthe National Capital, 1791-1704 (Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects, July-October); H. M. Wriston, Presidential Agents i 
Diplomacy (American Political Science Review, August); F. A. Golder, 


The Russian Offer of Mediation in the War of 1812 (Poli 


Quarterly, September) ; Milledge L. Bonham, jr., The Louisiana | 
Jury (South Atlantic Quarterly, October) ; G. W. Hazelton, / In and 
the Convention of 1860 (Granite Monthly, October): |. H. Woods. 
Stonewall Jackson in West Virginia (Confederate Veteran, Novem 
ber); A. O. Tuaner, La Maitrise du Pacifique et la Diplomatie Ya 
au Dix-Neuvieme Stécle (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXX. 2); M. 
Boucher de Labruére, Sir Louis Hippolyte La Fontaine, s Réle et son 
Action au Milicu de la Tourmente de 1827-1828, V. [concl.] (Revue 
Canadienne, November); Hidalla Simard (W. P. Anderson, translator), 
The Seignories of the Saguenay (Cai 


ine, September ) 


Father Alexis, De la Maniére d’Ecrire l'Histoire au Canada, V.—-VI1I 
(La Nouvelle France, August, September, October) ; F. Garcia Calderén, 


El Panamericanismo, su Pasado y su Porvenir (Revue Hispanic 


June); L. M. Pérez, Nuevos Documentos sobre las Exped es de 
Narciso Lépez (Cuba Contemporanea, October); F. Garcia Godoy, La 
Literatura Dominicana (Revue Hispanique, June); P. Denis, La Natio 


alité Argentine (Revue des Nations Latines, August). 
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LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN HISTORY NOW 
IN PROGRESS AT THE CHIEF AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES, DECEMBER, 1916 


)7 the compiler of this list began the practice of collecting, from pro 
fessors of American history having charge of candidates for the doctor's degree, 
lists of the subjects of their dissertations. These were then circulated among the 
professors, in typewritten form, to avoid duplication and for other purposes. 
Subsequently the list was enlarged to include all subjects, and not solely the 
American. In 1902 the practice began of printing the lists. That for December, 
1909, was accompanied by a list of those historical dissertations which had been 
printed. The list for December, 1912, was printed in the History Teacher's Maga- 
zine for January, 1913; those for December, 1913, 1914, and 1915 in this journal 
(XIX. 450-465, XX. 484-502, XXI. 421-440). Henceforward it may be ex 
such lists will appear annually in the January number of this journal. 
printed lists for the years 1910, 1911, 1914, and 1915 can still be 
J. F. Jameson, 1140 Woodward Building, Washing 


[In 


pected that 
Copies of the 
supplied by the compiler, 


GENERAL 
H. E. Barnes, A.B. Syracuse 1913, A.M. 1914. The Contribution of 
Sociology to the History of Political Theories. Columbia. 
A. C. Norton, $.B. Temple 1909; A.M. Pennsylvania 1915; A.M. Har- 


vard 1916. Historical Study of the Separation of Powers. Harvard. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

C. H. Oldfather, A.B. Hanover 1906. Egyptian Education in the Ptole- 
maic and Roman Periods. Wisconsin. 

A. D. Muir, A.B. McGill 1912. Ptolemy Philadelphus. Harvard. 

W. E. Caldwell, A.B. Cornell 1910. Development of the Ideas of War 
and Peace among the Ancient Greeks. Columbia. 

Lida R. Brandt, A.B. Wellesley 1916. Some Aspects of Greek Society 
in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries. Columbia. 

Carl Huth, A.B. Wisconsin 1904, A.M. 1905. Rights and Customs of 
Sanctuary in Ancient Greece and Rome. Columbia. 

E. C. Hunsdon, A.B. Barnard 1908. Epigraphic Studies in the History 
of the Delphic Amphictyony. Columbia. 

R. V. Cram, A.B. Harvard 1907, A.M. 1908. Studies in the History of 
Attic Demes. Harvard. 

H. G. Teel, A.B. Dickinson 1911, A.M. I912. 
tions represented in the Orations of Lysias. Columbia. 

C. W. Blegen, A.B. Minnesota 1907; A.B. Yale 1908. Studies in the 
History of Ancient Corinth. Yale. . 

S. P. R. Chadwick, A.B. Harvard 1892, A.M. 1899. The Conditions of 
Italian Colonization during the Government of the Roman Senate. 
Harvard. 

R. N. Blews, A.B. Greenville 1904; Ph.D. Cornell 1913. 
Law of Heraclea. Cornell. 


Athenian Social Condi- 


The Roman 


(486) 


ton, D. C.J 


Medieval History 487 


L. A. Lawson, A.B. Upsala 1909; A.M. Columbia 1911 Social Cond 
tions in the Principate of Augustus. Columbia. 

E. D. Pierce, A.B. Vassar 1910, A M. 1912 Asinius Pollio ( dmibia 

M. F. Lawton, A.B. Columbia 1904, A.M. 1912. Philanthropy in Rome 
and Italy under the Early Roman Empire. Columbia. 

D. McFayden, A.B. Toronto 1896. Studies in the Reign of Domitian. 
Chicago. 

Margaret Bancroft, A.B. Wellesley 1912; A.M. Columbia 1913. Th 
Popular Assemblies in the Municipalities of Spain and Gau 
Columbia. 

Maud Hamilton, A.B. Cornell 1902. The Sources of Metal and Ore 
Supplies in the Roman Empire. I[iscons 

J. M. Dadson, A.B. Mc r 1900, A.M. Th B Persistence 
of Paganism in the Roman Empire. Chi 

Elsie S. Jenison, Wellesley IQIO0 Hist ry ol the Province f Sicily 
Columbia. 

EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

J. R. Knipfing, A.B. Cornell 1910. The Roman State and Christianity 
Columbia. 

L. I. Newman, A.B. Brown 1913; A.M. California 1916. Judaizir 
Christian Movements. Columbia. 

W. A. Tilley, A.B. McMaster 1910, Th.B. 1912; A.M. Chicago 1915. 
Attitude of Eastern Churchmen of the Fourth Century toward 


Property and Property Rights. Chicag 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

T. P. Oakley, A.B. Cornell 1909. The Penitentials. Columbia. 

J. B. MacHarg, C.E., A.B., A.M. Cornell 1893; Hamilton 1900-1906; 
Leipzig University. Medieval Representations of the Trinity. 
Columbia. 

Elizabeth Rogers, A.B. Goucher 1912; A.M. Columbia 1913. Peter 
Lombard and the Sacramental System. Columbia 

Norman Winestine, A.B. Yale 1914. The Attitude of the Papacy 
toward the Jews to 1216. Pennsylvania. 

H. H. Maurer, A.B. Wisconsin 1907, A.M. 1909; Ph.D. Chicago 1914. 
Feudal Procedure in the Courts of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
Chicago. 

A. H. Sweet, A.B. Bowdoin 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914. The Relations 
of the Erglish Benedictine Houses to the Papacy and the Episcopacy 
during the Thirteenth Century. Cornell 

T. C. Van Cleve, A.B. Missouri 1911, A.M. 1912. John Holywood’s 
Sphaera. Wisconsin. 

W. K. Gotwald, A.B. Wittenberg 1905, A.M. 1910; B.D. Hamma 
ity School 1908. The Church Censure in the Fifteenth Century 
Johns Hopkins. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

G. E. Nunn, S.B. Chicago 1906; A.M. California 1915. Geographical 
Explorations of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. California. 

A. P. Evans, A.B. Cornell 1911, Ph.D. 1916. The Sectaries at Nurem- 
berg, 1524-1528; an Episode in the Struggle for Religious Liberty. 
Cornell. 

C. L. Grose, A.B. Findlay 1910; A.M. Harvard 1914. Anglo-French 
Relations, 1672-1685. Harvard. 

Frances M. Fay, A.B. Radcliffe 1912, A.M. 1913. Trade Policy of Eng- 
land and France from 1689 to 1715. Radcliffe. 

J. V. Fuller, A.B. 1914. The Second Armed Neutrality. Harvard. 

Margaret W. Piersol, A.B. Vassar 1912; A.M. Pennsylvania 1914. Eng- 
land and France in the Mediterranean during the Continental System. 
Pennsylvania. 

William E. Warrington, S.B. Pennsylvania 1915, A.M. 1916. The Use 
of Railroads for Military Purposes in Europe. Pennsylvania. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

J. L. Miner, A.B. Allegheny 1909. The Classical Ideal in English Edu- 
cation. Columbia. 

A. J. Meyer, A.B. Rutgers 1900; A.M. New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary 1904. A History of the Observance of the Lord’s Day, 
with special reference to Great Britain. Columbia. 

G. D. Hoxsey, A.B. Hobart 1904; A.M. Columbia 1910. History of the 
Historiography of the Church of England, to the Death of Queen 
Anne. Columbia. 

W. O. Ault, A.B. Baker 1907; A.B. Oxford 1910. The Private Court 
in England. Yale. 

J. E. Miller, A.B. Kansas 1910; A.M. Illinois 1913. Benefit of Clergy 
in England. 

James Kenney, A.B. Toronto 1907; A.M. Wisconsin 1908. An Intro- 
duction to the Sources for the Early History of Ireland. Columbia. 

J. L. Moore, A.B. Harvard 1914, A.M. 1915. The Lawmen and the 
Justicia. Harvard. 

C. W. David, B.A. Oxford 1911; A.M. Wisconsin 1912. Robert 
Curthose. Harvard. 

H. H. Holt, A.B. Oxford 1908; A.M. Wisconsin 1909. The Cost of 
Living in England, 1172-1183. Wusconsin. 

H. A. Kellar, A.B. Chicago 1909. King John: the Interdict and Ex- 
chequer. Wisconsin. 

Frederic Schenck, A.B. Harvard 1909; Litt.B. Oxford 1912; A.M. Har- 
vard 1914. The Merchants of London in the Reign of Edward I. 
Harwvard, 

Carl Wittke, A.B. Ohio State 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914. The History 
of Parliamentary Privilege in England. Harvard. 


P. G. Mode, A.B. McMaster 1897, A.M. 1898, Th.B. 1899; Ph.D. Chicago 


Great Britain and [reland 


1914. The Influence of the Black Death on the Church 


Chicago. 


R. A. Newhall, A.B. Minnesota 1910, A.M. 1911: A.M. Harvard 


The English in Normandy, 1417-1422. Harvard. 


Harriett Bradley, A.B. Vassar 1913. Agrarian Problems of the Six 


teenth Century in England. Columbia 


Susan M. Lough, Ph.B. Chicago 1907, Ph.M. 1909. Administrat 


Ireland in the time of Elizabeth. Chicago. 
E. C. Macklin, A.B. Indiana 1911; D.B. Union Theological S 


1914. Social and Philanthropic Work of the Church of S 


in the Seventeenth Century. Columbia 
J. E. Gillespie, A.B. Cornell 1909; A.M. Harvard 191 rhe | 
of Oversea Expansion on England to 1700. Columl 


H. E. Grimshaw, S.B. Columbia 1914, A.M. 1915. Influet 


land of India under the Rule of the Company ( embia 


Anna K. Boutelle, A.B. Minnesota 1904, A.M. 1914 \ Biography 


Robert Rich, second | arl ot War W 1 k, vith special referen 
Colonial Activities. Minnesota 


Ruth E. Marshall, A.B. Minnesota 1913, A.M. 1914 \ Political 


raphy of John Pym. Minnesota. 
Sybil I. Fleming, A.B. Minnesota 1915, A.M. 1916. John Har 


Political Biography. Minnesota. 


K. H. Trout, A.B. Minnesota 1916. History of the Political Car 


Denzil Holles. Minnesota. 
A. P. Watts, A.B. Occidental 1914; A.M. California 1916 
Cromwell and the Capture of Jamaica, 1655. California. 
H. M. Wriston, A.B. Wesleyan 1911, A.M. 1912. The English 


archomachs. Harvard. 


B. C. Schmitt, A.B. Pennsylvania 1913. John Wilmot, second E: 


Rochester: his Life and Works. Pennsylvania. 


A. C. Dudley, Princeton Theological Seminary 1907. The Clatr 


Code in England, 1660-1689. J 


ins Hopkins. 


P. C. Galpin, A.M. Yale 1907, A.B. 1910. The Rise of Political 


conformity in England after 1660. Yale. 

G. F. Zook, A.B. Kansas 1906, A.M. 1907. The Royal African 
pany, 1662-1715. Cornell. 

Leland Jenks, A.B. Ottawa 1913; A.M. Kansas 1914. Social Aspx 


the Revolution of 1688-1689 in England. Columbia 


F. R. Flournoy, A.B. Washington and Lee 1905; A.M. Columbia 


The Extent of Parliamentary Control of Foreign Policy 


Britain. Columbia. 


Expansion on England in the Eighteenth Century. Columbia. 
Alden Anderson, A.B. Bethany 1910. British Trade in the Ba 
the Eighteenth Century. Yale. 
E. S. Furniss, A.B. The Social Position of the English Laborer 


Eighteenth Century. Yale. 
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J. B. Botsford, A.B. Columbia 1915. The Social Influence of Oversea 
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R. G. Booth, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan University 1914; A.M. Columbia 
IQTS. Some Social Aspects of the Development of the Natural 
Sciences in England in the Eighteenth Century. Columbia. 

Witt Bowden, A.B. Colorado 1914. The English Industrial Revolution 
as viewed by the People of the Time. Pennsylvania. 

W. T. Morgan, A.B. Ohio 1909; A.M. Harvard 1910. The Whig Party, 
1700-1720. Yale. 

R. L. Tucker, A.B. Wesleyan 1913; A.M. Columbia 1915. Literary Con- 
flicts in Methodism during the Latter Half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Columbia. 

EK. P. Smith, A.B. Goucher 1904; A.M. Columbia 1909. Rise of English 
Rationalism. Columbia. 

A. H. Basye, A.B. Kansas 1904, A.M. 1906. The Board of Trade, 
1748-1782. Yale. 

N. Macdonald, A.B. Queen’s (Kingston) 1913. Henry Dundas, first 
Lord Melville, 1742-1811. Cornell. 

J. A. Woolf, Ph.B. Chicago 1912. Political Theory of Jeremy Bentham. 
Chicago. 

W. F. Galpin, A.B. Northwestern 1913, A.M. 1914. The Grain Trade 

of England during the Napoleonic Wars. Pennsylvania. 

Leland Olds, A.B. Amherst 1912. Social Unrest in England, 1811-1819. 
Columbia. 

R. W. Sockman, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan 1911; A.M. Columbia 1913. The 
Revival of Monasticism in England in the Nineteenth Century. 
Columbia. 

Helen H. Taft, Bryn Mawr 1915. The Development of English Colonial 
Self-Government during the Nineteenth Century. Yale. 

J. H. Park, A.B. Columbia tg12, A.M. 1913. The English Reform Bills 
of 1866-1867. Columbia. 

M. W. Smith, A.B. Ursinus; A.M. Columbia 1915. Radicalism in the 
British Tory Party in the Latter Part of the Nineteenth Century. 
Columbia. 

FRANCE 

R. Jornason, A.B. Augustana 1908; A.M. Wisconsin 1914. The Dane- 
geld in France. Chicago. 

N. S. Parker, A.B. Chicago 1911; A.M. Harvard 1912. Trade Routes 
in Southern France in the Middle Ages. Chicago. 

C, G. Kelly, A.B. Johns Hopkins 1908, Ph.D. 1916. French Protestantism 
on the Eve of the Religious Wars, 1559-1562. Johns Hopkins. 

F. C. Palm, A.B. Oberlin 1914; A.M. Illinois 1915. The Economic 
Policies of Richelieu. Jilinois. 

J. S. Will, A.B. Toronto 1897. The Persecution of the Huguenots in 
France under Louis XIV. Columbia. 

L. B. Packard, A.B. Harvard 1909. Some Antecedents of the Conseil 
du Commerce of 1700. Harvard. 

C. O. Hardy, A.B. Ottawa 1904. The Race Question during the French 


Revolution. Chicago. 


I 


Italy, Spain, and Portugal 191 


O. W. Stephenson, S.B. Michig in \gricult ral 1igos:; A M. hicag« 


1915. The Genesis of the Girondist Party. 

P. W. MacDonald, A.B. Wisconsin 1910, A.M. 1911. A Study 
Committee of Public Safety during the Reign of Terror, with re 
to its Centralizing Policy and its Relations to the Local Auth 


Wisconsin. 


Lucy Lewis, A.B. Bryn Mawr 1893; A.M. Pennsylvania 1915. The 
Continental System and French Industry. /: yivania, 

Annie Bezanson, A.B. Radcliffe 1915, A.M. 1916. A Study of the In 
dustrial Revolution in France. Radcliffe. 

E. T. Kelley, A.B. Missouri 1915, A.M. 1916. The Relations of England 
and France during the First Ten Years of the July Monarchy. 
Pennsylvania. 

W. W. Jamison, A.B. Yale 1911. French Industry and Commerc 
France, 1830-1848. Harvard. 

E. P. Brush, A.B. Smith 1909; A.M. Illinois 1912. Guizot in the Reign 
of Louis Philippe. Jilinots. 


P. T. Moon, S.B. Columbia 1913. Development of the Political 
Social Programme of the Action Libérale in Modern France. ( 


lumbia. 


E. N. Curtis, A.B. Yale 1901; A.M. Harvard 1904; D.B. Episcopal 


Theological School 1904. The Influence of American Political 


Thought on the Second French Republic. Columt 


D. O. Clark, A.B. Drury 1896; A.M. Illinois 1911. Cabinet Government 


in France. 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


A. F. Peine, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan 1911; A.M. Illinois 1913. Cola di 


Rienzi and the Popular Revival of the Empire. Jilin 
Keith Vosburg, A.B. California 1910; A.B. Oxford 1913. The Re 


sance at the Neapolitan Court, 1435-1503. Harvard 


Gertrude B. Richards, A.B. Cape Girardeau 1909; A.M. Wellesley 1910 


Ph.D. Cornell 1915. Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola. Cor 


C. E. Asnis, A.B. Pennsylvania 1904, LL.B. 1907, A.M. 1913. The De 


velopment of Italy’s Position in the Triple Alliance. Pennsylvania. 


A. Neuman, S.B. Columbia 1909, A.M. 1912. Jewish Communal Life in 


Spain during the Thirteenth Century. Columbia 


J. G. McDonald, A.B. Indiana 1909, A.M. 1910. The Spanish Corre- 


gidor: Origin and Development. Harvard. 
R. S. Castleman, Ph.B. Chicago 1914. Early Emigration from Spain t 


America. Chicago. 


F. E. J. Wilde, A.B. Wisconsin 1911, A.M. 1912 The Career of Dor 


Antonio of Portugal. Wisconsin. 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


FE. Lauer, A.B. Iowa Wesleyan 1908; A.M. Northwestern 1914. The 
Dominican Order in Germany. Chicago. 

K. R. Greenfield, A.B. Western Maryland 1911; Ph.D. Johns Hopkins 
1915. Sumptuary Legislation in Nurnberg at the Period of the 
Reformation. Johns Hopkins. 

O. H. Pannkoke, A.B. Concordia 1905. The Interrelation of the Refor- 
mation and the Social Movement in Saxony. Columbia. 

F, C. Church, A.B. Cornell 1909, Ph.D. 1916. Boniface of Amerbach 
and his Circle. Cornell. 

Mabel E. Hodder, A.B. Syracuse 1895; A.M. Minnesota 1900, Radcliffe 
1904; Ph.D. Cornell 1911. Peter Binsfeld and Cornelius Loos: an 
Episode in the History of Witchcraft. Cornell. 

C. P. Higby, A.B. Bucknell 1908, A.M. 1909. The Religious Legisla- 
tion of the Bavarian Government during the Napoleonic Period. 
Columbia. 

C, F. Lemke, A.B. Wisconsin 1903. The Opposition to Stein’s Reforms 
in Prussia. Chicago. 

C. F. Crusius, D.B. Hartford Seminary 1909; D.B. Union Theological 
Seminary 1914; A.M. Columbia 1915. After Effects of Napoleon’s 
Work in Germany. Columbia. 

G. K. Osterhus, $.B. Columbia 1914, A.M. 1915. The Zollverein. Co- 
lumbia. 

H. C. M. Wendel, A.B. Princeton 1910. The Evolution of Industrial 
Freedom in Prussia. Pennsylvania. 

V. H. Schleicher, A.B. Indiana 1913; A.M. Columbia 1914. The Oppo- 
sition to Bismarck in the Prussian Parliament. Columbia. 

L. D. Steefel, A.B. Harvard 1916. The Schleswig-Holstein Question, 
1863-1864. Harvard. 

Rudolph Kastanek, A.B. New York 1913; A.M. Columbia 1915; D.B. 
Union Theological Seminary. The History of Czech National Move- 
ments. Columbia. 

NETHERLANDS 
H. E. Yutema, A.B. Hope 1912; A.M. Michigan 1913. Dutch Political 


Theory before and after Grotius, to 1700. Michigan. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
Paul Fox, A.B. Western Reserve 1906, A.M. 1908; B.D. Oberlin 1907. 
Phases in the Social and Economic History of Poland. Johns Hop- 
kins. 
Alexander Baltzly, A.B. Harvard 1912, A.M. 1913. Russia’s Entry into 
European Politics: Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich in the Great Northern 


War. Harvard. 


— 


America: 


THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 
J. K. Wright, A.B. Harvard 1913, A.M. 191 


Knowledge of the Far East in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth C 


Harvard. 


S. Kitasawa, A.B. Waseda 1910; A.M. No 


Johns Hopkins 1914. The National 
T. Yokoyama, Ph.B. Kansas 1909; B.D. Westminster Theological 


nary 1910; Ph.D. Johns Hopkins 1grs. 


Johns Hopkins. 


Theodore Overlach, Gymnasium, Schleiz 1 


Finance and Industry in China. ( 


L. H. Davis, S.B. Pennsylvania 1901, LL.B. 1904, A.M. 1912. The 


trine of Spheres of Influence and the Oy 


Pennsylvania. 


J. W. Carroll, A.B. Columbia 1914, A.M. 1915, LL.B. 1915. The 
matic Situation in China. Columbia. 
R. R. Pawar, A.B. Bombay 1905, LL.B. 1908; A.M. New York 


Agriculture and Co-operation in British I 


H. L. Reed, A.B. Oberlin 1911; Ph.D. Cornell 1914. The Devel 


of a Qualified Gold Exchange Standard in India. Cornel 


AMERICA: GENERAL 


H. C. Beyle, A.B. Central College of 
Constitutional and Administrative 


the United States. Chicago. 


A. A. Holtz, A.B. Colgate 1909; Ph.M. Chicago 1o1o0, D.B. IQII, 
1914. The Moral and Religious Element in American Educat 


» 
1800. Chicago. 


W. E. Rich, A.B. Wesleyan 1911, A.M. 


Office in the United States. Harvard. 


Lucia von L. Becker, Ph.B. Chicago 1909, Ph.M. 1911 The Hist 


the Admission of New States into the I 


A. R. Mead, A.B. Miami; A.M. Columbia 1 


Free School and the Abolition of 


necticut and Michigan. Columbia 
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rth Carolina 1911; Ph.D 
Debt of Japan. Johns Hopkins 
Semi 
The Japanese Judiciary 
Foreign Control of 
‘alifornia. 
» Doc- 
yven-Door Policy in China 
Diplo 
IQI5 
idia. Columbia. 
pment 
Iowa 1912; A.M. Chicago 1916 
Aspects of Tenant Legislation in 
Ph.D 
ion to 
1912. The History of the Post- 
ry 
ion. Ch 
gio. Developm f the 
Rate Bills in the States of C 


T. P. Martin, A.B. Leland Stanford 1913; A 


Confirmation of Foreign Land Titles in the Acquired Territories of 


the United States. Harvard. 
E. C. Evans, A.B. Missouri 1910, A.M. 
History of the Australian Ballot 


Chicago. 


IQT2; 


M. California 1914. 


Ph.D. Chicago 1915. 


he 


The 


System in the United States 


V. J. West, Ph.B. Chicago 1905. History of Corrupt Practices Acts in 


the United States. Chicago. 


H. G. Hodges, Litt.B. Princeton 1911; 
Doctrine of Intervention. Pennsylvania. 

O. C. Ault, A.B. Tri-State 1907; A.B. Defiance 1911. The Recer 
velopment of Socialism in the United States. Chicago. 
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Pennsylvania 1914. 
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Jane I. Newell, A.B. Wellesley 1907; A.M. Wisconsin 1908. Social 
Aspects of the Temperance Movement in the United States. 
Wisconsin. 

J. O. Hall, A.B. Denver 1903, A.M. 1905. The Norse Immigration. 
Columbia. 

S. L. Chandler, A.B. Morningside 1899; A.M. Iowa 1go1. Amalgama- 
tion of the Iberic with other Racial Groups in the United States with 
special reference to the South Italians. Columbia. 

H. W. Dodds, A.B. Grove City 1909; A.M. Princeton 1914. Legisla- 
tive Procedure in the Several States. Pennsylvania. 

K. H. Porter, A.B. Michigan 1914, A.M. 1916. The Development of 
Suffrage in State Governments. Chicago. 

W. W. Hollingsworth, S.B. Mercer 1910; A.M. Princeton 1914. The 
State Governor. California. 

L. D. White, S.B. Dartmouth 1914, A.M. 1914. History of the Veto 
Power of the Governor. Chicago. 

J. R. Douglas, L.B. California 1913, L.M. 1914. State Administrative 
Control of Municipal Administration in the United States. Cali- 
rornia. 

AMERICA: GENERAL, ECONOMIC 

P. H. Douglas, A.B. Bowdoin 1913; A.M. Columbia 1915. The History 
of Apprenticeship and Industrial Education in the United States. 
Harvard. 

H. B. Hall, S.B. Massachusetts Agricultural 1912; A.M. Harvard 1916. 
The Economic History of Massachusetts Agriculture, 1620-1910. 
Harvard. 

M. K. Cameron, A.B. Princeton 1908; A.M. Harvard 1914. The His- 
tory of Tobacco Growing in the Ohio Valley. Harvard. 

Mary J. Lanier, S.B. Chicago 1909. Geographical Influence on the 
Development of the Atlantic Seaports. Chicago. 

R. M. Tryon, A.B. Indiana 1907, A.M. 1912; Ph.D. Chicago 1915. 
Household Manufactures in the United States. Chicago. 

H. A. Wooster, Ph.D. The Rise of a Wage-Earning Class in New 
England, 1790-1860, as related to the Evolution of the Factory Sys- 
tem. Yale, 

H. H. Bass, Litt.B. Wisconsin 1902, Litt.M. 1903; A.M. Harvard Ig12. 
The Woollen Industry in the Mississippi Valley prior to the Intro- 
duction of the Factory System. Harvard. 

W. L. Abbott, A.B. Pennsylvania 1911, A.M. 1913, LL.B. 1913. De- 
velopment of the Theory of Tariff in the United States. Penn- 
sylvania. 

R. R. Russel, A.B. McPherson 1914; A.M. Kansas 1915. Southern 
Feeling before 1861 regarding the Industrial and Commercial Super- 
iority of the North. Jllinots. 

F. G. Crawford, Ph.B. Alfred 1915; A.M. Wisconsin 1916. History of 
Manufacturing, 1860-1870. Wisconsin. 
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F. E. Richter, A.B. Harvard 1913, A.M. 1916. The History of the 
Copper Industry in the United States. Harvard 

L. M. Crosgrave, A.B. Indiana 1909; A.M. Harvard 1911. The History 
of the Glass Industry of the United States, with special reference to 
Labor Conditions. Harvard. 

F, L. Cummings, A.B. Chicago 1904, A.M. 1911. The Development of 
Prairie Agriculture. Chicago. 


W. M. Babcock, jr., A.B. Minnesota 1914, A.M. 1915. The Relations 


between the Public Domain and the Cattle Industry in tl nited 
States. Harvard. 

E. H. Hahne, A.B. Nebraska 1911, LL.B. 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914. 
The History of the Meat-Packing Industry in the United States 


Harvard. 

Mary L. Barron, S.B. California 1911, S.M. 1913.. Federal and State 
Regulation of the Issue of Railroad Securities. Penns 

H. D. Dozier, A.B. Vanderbilt 1908; A.M. Yale 1916. History of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Yale. 

P. W. Ivy, A.B. Lawrence 1912; A.M. Illinois 1913. History of the 


Pere Marquette Railroad. Michigan. 


AMERICA: IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 

G. A. Washburne, A.B. Ohio State 1907; A.M. Columbia 1913. Im 
perial Control over the Administration of Justice in the 
Colonies. Columbia. 

J. P. Gillespie, A.B. Columbia 1905; D.B. Union Theological Seminary 
1907. The Influence of Religious Ideas on American Colonial Life 
Columbia. 

Hubert Phillips, A.B. Chattanooga 1908; A.M. Columbia 1913. The 
Development of the Residential Qualification on Suffrage in th 
American Colonies. Columbia. 

I. S. Mitchell, A.B. Maryville 1905. Roads and Highways as Factors 
in Colonial History. Yai 

J. R. Young, A.B. Stanford 1909, A.M. 1910. The Relation of Church 
and Clergy to Education in the Thirteen American Colonies 
Chicago. 

A. H. Buffinton, A.B. Williams 1907; A.M. Harvard 1909. The Att 
tude of the Northern Colonies towards the Dutch and French, with 
special reference to the subject of Expansion Harvard 

A. P. Scott, A.B. Princeton 1904; D.B. Chicago 1910, Ph.D. 1916. A 
Comparative Study of the Criminal Legislation of Massachusetts and 
Virginia in Colonial Times. Chicago. 

R. P. Bieber, A.B. Muhlenberg 1914; A.M. Pennsylvania 1915. The 
Lords of Trade and Plantations and the American Colonies, 1675- 
1696. Pennsylvania. 

W. E. Dunn, A.B. Texas 1909; A.M. Leland Stanford 1910. Spanish 


and French Relations in the United States, 1675-1763. Columbia. 
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L. S. Fuller, A.B. Smith 1904; A.M. Columbia 1905. Public Opinion in 
the American Colonies in the Early Eighteenth Century. Columbia. 

C. J. Faust, A.B. North Dakota 1908; A.M. Wisconsin 1912. The Rela- 
tion of the Southern Colonies to the Indians before the Revolution. 
Chicago. 

W. W. Kemp, A.B. Leland Stanford 1898. Educational Work in the 
American Colonies of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 1701-1783. Columbia. 

R. L. Meriwether, A.B. Wofford 1912; A.M. Columbia 1914. The 
Southwest Frontier, 1740-1776. Chicago. 

J. A. Hofto, A.B. North Dakota 1913, A.M. 1914. Sir William John- 
son and Anglo-American Indian Policy, 1743-1754. Jllinois. 

J. L. Imhof, A.B. Tri-State 1907; A.B. Drake 1910. The Great 
Awakening in the South. Chicago. 

Louise F. Perring, $S.B. Temple 1909; A.M. Pennsylvania 1912. The 
Policy of Imperial Defense in the Southern Colonies during the 
French and Indian War. Pennsylvania. 

L. H. Gipson, A.B. Idaho 1903; A.B. Oxford 1907. Jared Ingersoll. 
Chicago. 

R. A. L. Clemen, A.B. Dalhousie 1913, A.M. 1914; A.M. Harvard 1915. 
The Relations between New England and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, 1749-1815. Harvard. 

G. C. Wood, A.B. Syracuse 1909. Congressional Control of Foreign 
Relations during the American Revolution. New York. 

A. M. Schlesinger, A.B. Ohio State 1910; A.M. Columbia 1911. The 
Association of the First Congress. Columbia. 


C. D. Johns, A.B. Randolph-Macon 1908; A.M. Chicago 1911. The 


Southern Loyalists. Chicago. 

E. FE. Curtis, A.B. Yale 1910. The Organization of the British Army in 
the American Revolution. Yale. 

K. Schoepperle, A.B. Illinois 1915, A.M. 1916. A Study of the Rela- 
tion between Religious and Political Liberalism in the Period of the 
American Revolution. JIlinots. 

J. L. Deming, A.B. Cincinnati 1899; A.M. Bethany 1900. Immigration 


to the United States, 1776-1820: a Study in Causes and Effects. 


Columbia. 

G. V. Burroughs, S.B. Whitman 1909; A.M. Chicago 1912. Outline 
Development of State Constitutions from 1776 to 1851. Chicago. 

O. E. Richards, A.B. DePauw 1910; A.M. Columbia 1915. The Move- 
ment for the Constitution of the United States. Columbia. 

A. L. Kohlmeier, A.B. Indiana 1908; A.M. Harvard 1911. Commerce 
between the United States and the Dutch from 1783 to 1789. 
Harvard. 

Jane M. Berry, Ph.B. Chicago 1904; A.M. Columbia 1913. Relations 
between the United States and Spain in the Southwest between 1783 


and 1795. Chicago. 
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Vernon Stauffer, A.B. Hiram 1go1. Illuminism in America. Columbia 
E. S. Brown, L.B. California 1907, L.M. 1908. The Constitutional His- 
tory of the Louisiana Purchase, 1803-1812. Ca 


Anna C. Clauder, A.B. Bryn Mawr 1905. The Napoleonic Wars as 


reflected on the Commerce to Philadelphia and New York from 1806 
to 1812. Pennsylvania. 
H. C. Hockett, A.B. Wisconsin 1903. Political Part n the Unite 


tates, 1815-1825. Wisconsin. 


Abolition. Cornell. 

kK. L. Fox, A.B. Randolph-Macon 1909. The American Colonization 
Society. Johns Hopkins 

G. H. Barnes, A.B. Michigan 1912, A.M. 1912 The Abolitionists and 


1} +} 


liustrated Dy ie iggie tor Wignt oT 


the Slavery Issue as i 
in Congress. Pennsylvar 

T. N. Hoover, A.B. Ohio 1905, A.M. 1906; A.M. Harvard 1907. The 
Monroe Doctrine. Harvard. 

W. C. Guess, A.B. North Carolina 1911 History of the Diplomatic 
Relations of the United States and Central America. Jolins 
Hopkins. 

R. T. Hearon, A.B. George Peabody 1906; A.M. Wisconsin 1913. The 
American Free Trade Movement, 1824-1860. [is § 

Florence Robinson, A.M. Wisconsin 1892. Social Movements, 1825- 
1860. Wisconsin. 

D. C. Orbison, Litt.B. Princeton 1912. American Diplomatic Relation 
with Russia since 1824. Pennsylvania. 

Marie P. Dickoré, A.B. Cincinnati 1907, A.M. 1908. The Public Lands 
in the Thirties. Wisconsi 

H. J. Reber, A.B. Wisconsin 1914. The Political Theories of Francis 
Lieber. Chicago. 

T. G. Gronert, A.B. Wisconsin 1908, A.M. 1915 Devel pment ot Cor- 
porations, 1830-1860. isconsin. 

E. A. Kincaid, A.B. State College of Washington 1910; A.M. Harvard 
1911. The Locofoco Movement. Harvard 

J. J. Hill, A.B. Brigham Young 1909. The Economic Foundation of 
the Mormon Church. California. 

R. C. McGrane, A.B. Cincinnati 1912, A.M. 1913; Ph.D. Chicago 1915. 
The Crisis of 1837. Chicago. 

D. R. Fox, A.B. Columbia 1911, A.M. 1912 The Presidential Cam 
paign of 1840. Columbia. 

W. O. Lynch, A.B. Indiana 1903; A.M. Wisconsin 1908. A History of 
the Whig Party in the Northwest from 1840. Harvard. 

Park Carpenter, A.B. Carleton 1913. The Question of the Annexation 
of San Domingo by the United States in the period 1844 to 1871 


Harvard. 


FERS 
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Bessie L. Priddy, A.M. Michigan 1915. The Wilmot Proviso 
Michigan. 

I, S. Kull, A.B. Beloit 1909; A.M. Indiana 1911. The Presbyterian 
Church and Slavery. Chicago. 

J. N. Norwood, A.B. Alfred 1906; A.M. Michigan 1909; Ph.D. Cornell 
1915. The Slavery Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
a Study of Slavery and Ecclesiastical Politics. Cornell. 

G. R. Bedenkapp, A.B. Hamilton 1912. Economic Aspects of the Cam- 
paign of 1860. Columbia. 

L. T. Lowrey, S.B. Mississippi College 1909, A.M. 1913; A.M. Columbia 
1914. Northern Recognition of the Right of Secession, 1860-1861. 
Columbia. 

F, C. White, A.B. Alfred 1895, A.M. 1902. The Draft during the 
Civil War. Columbia. 

Osborne FE. Hooley, A.B. Wisconsin 1910, A.M. 1912. Recruiting dur- 
ing the Civil War. Wisconsin. 

A. R. Ellingwood, A.B. Colorado College 1g10; B.C.L. Oxford 1913. 
Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain 
during the Civil War. Pennsylvania. 

G. L. Kieffer, A.B. Pennsylvania College 1909; D.B. Union Theological 
Seminary 1914; A.M. Columbia 1915. The Attitude of the Lutherans 
in America toward the Civil War and Reconstruction. Columbia. 

Russell Weisman, A.B. Western Reserve 1912. The Phenomena of Cur- 
rency Inflation during the Civil War, 1862-1865. Harvard. 

Elizabeth Merritt, A.B. Goucher 1911; A.M. Smith 1914. The Con- 
federate Executive. Johns Hopkins. 

A. B. Moore, S.B. Auburn 1911, S.M. 1912; A.M. Chicago 1915. The 
Conscription Policy of the Confederate States. Chicago. 

F. D. Graham, A.B. Dalhousie 1913, LL.B. 1915. The Period of Sus- 
pension of Specie Payments in the United States, 1862-1879. 
Harvard. 

J. F. Ebersole, Ph.B. Chicago 1907; A.M. Harvard 1909. The History 
of the National Banking System, 1864-1874. Chicago. 

O. C. Hormell, A.B. Indiana 1904, A.M. 1905; A.M. Harvard 1909. 
Contemporary Opinion respecting the Granting of Negro Suffrage. 
Harvard. 

=. D. Ross, Ph.B. Syracuse 1909, Ph.M. 1910; A.M. Cornel! 1912, Ph.D. 
1915. The Liberal Republican Movement. Cornell. 

H. K. Murphey, A.B. Amherst 1913; A.M. Harvard 1916. The “ Mug- 
wumps ” in the Campaign of 1884. Wisconsin. 

H. C. Thomas, A.B. Hamilton 1909. The Return to Power of the 


Democratic Party in 1884. Columbia. 

D. L. McMurry, A.B. Beloit 1911; A.M. Wisconsin 1913. The History 
of the Pension Movement, 1885 to Present. Wisconsin. 

Raymond Moley, Ph.B. Baldwin 1906; A.M. Oberlin 1913. The Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1896. Columbia. 
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W. H. Sprague, A.B. Brown 1914, A.M. 1915. The Political (Aspects 
of the War with Spain, 1898 Michigan. 

E. T. Fell, A.B. St. John’s 1913. The Platt Amendment. Johns 
Hopkins, 

J. A. Dunaway, A.B. Park 1910, A.M. 1912. Recent Diplomatic Rela- 
tions of the United States with Japan. Pennsylvania. 

A. C. Henry, A.B. Franklin and Marshall 1910; A.M. Pennsylvania 
1915. The Influence of the United States in the Movement for In- 
ternational Arbitration and Peace. Pennsylvania. 

S. J. Sz-to, A.B. Cornell 1915. The Development of Police Power in 
American Municipalities. Cornell. 

C. C. Kochenderfer, A.B. Maryville College. The History of the Inde- 
pendent Movements in the Principal Cities of the United States 


Cornell. 


AMERICA: IN LOCAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 

be C. Zeller, A.B. Chicago 1904, D.B. 1905; A.M. Chattanooga 1906 
History of New England Legislation on Education, 1776-1830. 
Chicago. 

B. J. Baldwin, A.B. Wesleyan 1902; A.B. Yale 1903; D.B. Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 1908. The Decay of the New England Parish. 
Columbia. 

Mary M. Goodwin, A.B. Bryn Mawr 1909, A.M. 1912. The Colonial 
Agency of Massachusetts. Bryn Mawr. 

Viola F. Barnes, A.B. Nebraska 1909, A.M. 1910. Massachusetts and 
the British Government, 1691-1763. Yale. 

G. A. Wood, A.B. Amherst 1906. The Career of Governor William 
Shirley. Columbia. 

Blanche ©. Hazard, A.B. Radcliffe 1907, A.M. 1913. History of the 
Shoe Industry in Massachusetts. Radcliffe. 

W. F. Hall, A.B. Harvard 1909, A.M. 1910. The Political History of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 1830-1840. Harvard. 

J. W. E. Bowen, jr., A.B. Wesleyan 1911; A.M. Harvard 1913. The 
Political History of Massachusetts, 1840-1850. Harvard 

J. V. Van Sickle, A.B. Haverford 1913. The History of Taxation in 
Massachusetts since 1860. Harvard. 

D. Deming, A.B. Vassar 1914. The Towns of Connecticut during the 
Colonial Period. Yale. 

R. J. Purcell, A.B. Minnesota 1910, A.M. 1911. Connecticut in Transi- 
tion, 1775-1818. Yale. 

J. P. Senning, A.B. Union 1908. Legislation and Legislative Methods 
in Connecticut since 1818. Yale. 

L. P. Rice, A.B. Wesleyan 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914. The History of 


Taxation in Connecticut. Harvard. 
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MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


C. U. Phillips, A.B. Central 1904; A.B. Yale 1908, A.M. 19009. History 
of Manufactures in New York. Yale. 

R. B. Munson, Ph.B. Yale 1909; A.M. 1911. The Growth of Assembly 
Control in New York, 1700-1760. Yale. 

Arthur Macmahon, A.B. Columbia 1912; A.M. Columbia 1913. His- 
tory of the Government of New York City. Columbia. 

\. E. Peterson, A.B. Tufts 1888, A.M. 1892. New York as an Eight- 
eenth-Century Municipality to 1730. Columbia. 

G. W. Edwards, A.B. City of New York 1911. New York as an 
Eighteenth-Century Municipality, 1730-1776. Columbia. 

H. M. Tracy, A.B. Brown 1906; A.M. New York 1909. The Life and 
Influence of James DeLancey. New York. 

C. E. Miner, A.B. City of New York 1906. Transition from Provincial 
to Commonwealth Government in New York. Columbia. 

E. G. Hobson, A.B. Boston 1895. History of Educational Legislation 
in New York, 1776-1850. Chicago. 

M. B. Foster, A.B. Carson and Newman 1910, A.M. 1911. A History 
of Banking in the State of New York. Cornell. 

P. D. Evans, A.B. Cornell 1913, A.M. 1914. The Holland Land Com- 
pany and the Settlement of Western New York. Cornell. 

M. H. Hunter, A.B. Muskingum 1912; A.M. Princeton 1913; Ph.D. 
Cornell 1916. The Development of Corporation Taxation in the 
State of New York. Cornell. 

H. D. A. Donovan, A.B. Cornell 1903. The Barnburners: a Study of 
the Internal Political History of New York State, 1831-1848, and of 
the Resultant Changes in Political Affiliation. New York. 

L. A. Frye, A.B. Minnesota 1907, A.M. 1908. History of the State 
Control of Public Service Corporations in New York. Columbia. 

R. H. Gabriel, A.B. Yale 1913. The Economic History of Long Island. 
Yale. 

F. B. Harrington, A.B. Wellesley 1906; A.M. Minnesota 1911. The 
History of Educational Legislation of New Jersey. Chicago. 

C. C. Tansill, A.B. Catholic University 1912, A.M. 1913, Ph.D. 1915. 
The Pennsylvania-Maryland Boundary. Johns Hopkins. 

Mary A. Hanna, A.B. Missouri 1909. The Trade of the Delaware Dis- 
trict before the Revolution. Bryn Mawr. 

H. R. Mueller, A.B. Muhlenberg 1909; A.M. Columbia 1915. The Last 
Decade of the Whig Party in Pennsylvania. Columbia. 

H. W. Kochenderfer, A.B. Ursinus 1901; A.M. Pennsylvania I9gII. 
Pennsylvania during the Civil War. Pennsylvania. 

A. L. Trachtenberg, A.M. History of Mining Legislation in Pennsyl- 
vania. Yale. 

F. W. Breimeier, A.B. Bucknell 1910; A.M. Pennsylvania 1914. The 
Struggle for Municipal Home Rule in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


H. B. Crothers, A.B. Monmouth 1903. The Attitude of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas toward Defence, 1750-1756. Yale. 

F, J. Tschan, A.B. Loyola 1901, A.M. 1903. The Virginia Plantation. 
Chicago. 

D. C. MacBryde, A.B. Washington and Lee 1896. Planter and Planta- 
tion in Early Virginia. Yale. 

G. F. Wells, S.B. Columbia 1907, A.M. 1908 Educational Conditions 
in Colonial Virginia, as shown through the Parish Records. 
Columbia. 

L. K. Koontz, A.B. Washington and Lee 1908. The Virginia Frontiet 
in the French and Indian Wars. Johns Hopkins. 

O. B. Ryder, A.B. Richmond 1908, A.M. 1909; A.M. Harvard 1916 
The History of Banking in Virginia. Harzvard. 

W. A. Maddox, A.B. William and Mary 1904; A.M. Columbia 1912 
Development of the Free School in the State of Virginia. Columbia. 

E. J. Woodhouse, A.B. Randolph-Macon 1903; LL.B. Virginia 1907. 
Virginia and Nullification. Chicago. 

W. B. Smith, A.B. Chicago 1902. White Servitude in South Carolina 
Chicago. 

A. A. Hirsch, A.B. Cornell 1901; D.B. Chicago 1907, Ph.D. 1915. The 
Huguenots in South Carolina. Chicago. 

D. H. Bacot, jr., A.B. Charleston 1908, A.M. 1909; A.M. Harvard 1910. 
The Progress of South Carolina, 1783-1800. Harvard. 

Laura A. White, A.B. Nebraska 1904. The Life of Robert Barnwell 
Rhett. Chicago. 

P. M. Hamer, A.B. Wofford 1912; A.M. Trinity (N. C.) 1915. The 
Secession Movement in South Carolina, 1846-1852. Pennsylvania. 

T. H. Jack, A.B. Alabama 1902, A.M. 1903; A.M. Harvard 1908; Ph.D. 
Chicago 1915. Sectionalism and Party Politics in Alabama to 1842 
Chicago. 

H. D. Billman, A.B. Dartmouth 1905; A.M. Chicago 1913. The Spanish 
Fur-Trade in West Florida. California. 

V. A. Moody, A.M. Tulane 1914. Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Planta 
tions. Michigan. 

E. P. Puckett, A.B. Howard (Ala.) 1903; A.M. Tulane 1907. The 
Free Negro in Louisiana. Harvard. 

R. H. McLean, A.B. Cornell 1911. History of the Early Railroads in 


the Lower Mississippi Valley. Michigan. 


WESTERN STATES 
C. J. Attig, Ph.B. Naperville 1908. The Northwest Territory, 1787- 
1802. Chicago. 
C. B. Goodykoontz, A.B. Colorado 1912; Litt.M. California 1914. New 
England’s Influence on Education and Religion in the West, 1815- 
1860. Harvard. 
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J. C. Bell, jr., A.B. Princeton 1912. Migrations to the Northwest, 1830- 
1850. Columbia. 

A, E. Stanley, A.B. Lebanon 1906; A.M. Michigan 1909. The Early 
History of the Education of Women in the Northwest. Chicago. 

R. S. Cotterill, A.B. Kentucky Wesleyan 1904; A.M. Virginia 1907. 
Organized Railroad-Booming in the Mississippi Valley, 1837-1857. 
Wisconsin. 

H. C. Hubbart, A.B. Chicago 1g04. Disunion Sentiment in the North- 
west, 1860-1861. Chicago. 

W. C. Spielman, A.B. Cincinnati 1905, A.M. 1907; A.M. Johns Hopkins 
1915. The Economic Basis of Ohio Politics, 1803-1870. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Margaret Mitchell, Ph.B. Chicago 1911, A.M. 1913. The Religious De- 
velopment of Ohio to 1830. Chicago. 

FE. A. Miller, A.B. Oberlin 1897; A.M. Chicago 1906, Ph.D. 1915. His- 
tory of Educational Legislation and Administration in Ohio to 1850. 
Chicage. 

W. B. Belknap, A.B. Yale 1908; A.M. Harvard 1915. The Financial 
History of Kentucky. Harvard. 

E. M. Coulter, A.B. North Carolina 1913; A.M. Wisconsin 1915. Com- 
mercial Relations of Kentucky, 1815-1870. Wisconsin. 

A. E. Martin, A.B. William Jewell 1908, A.M. 1912; Ph.D. Cornell 1915. 
The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky to 1840. Cornell. 

D. S. Whittlesey, Ph.B. Chicago 1913, A.M. 1915. The Relief Ques- 
tion in Kentucky. Chicago. 

C. P. Patterson, A.B. Vanderbilt 1911, A.M. 1911; A.M. Harvard 1916. 
The Negro in Tennessee. Harvard. 

Clara Crawford, Ph.B. Chicago 1911, A.M. 1912. History of Educa- 
tional Legislation in Michigan to 1850. Chicago. 

L. G. Cooper, A.B. Michigan 1904, A.M. 1913. Political Campaigns of 
the Civil War in Michigan. Michigan. 

A. C. Miltspaugh, A.B. Albion 1908; A.M. Illinois 1910; Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins 1916. Party Organization and Machinery in Michigan 
since 1890. Johns Hopkins, 

A. E. Parkins, A.M. Michigan State Normal College 1911; S.B. Chicago 
1912, Ph.D. 1914. The Historical Geography of Detroit. Chicago. 

J. T. Carter, A.B. Oberlin 1914. The Organization of Political Parties 
in Wisconsin. Johns Hopkins. 

V. J. Farrar, A.B. Wisconsin 1911, A.M. 1912. Public Land Policy of 


Wisconsin. Wisconsin. 

Fred Merk, A.B. Wisconsin 1911. Economic History of Wisconsin in 
the Civil War. Wisconsin. 

C. J. Posey, S.B. Illinois 1900; S.M. Chicago 1905. The Historical 
Geography of St. Paul. Chicago. 
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